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This  little  work  is  an  attempt  to  place  before  the  public 
a mass  of  information  which  the  author  has  been  enabled 
by  his  experience  over  a wide  range  of  professions,  and 
also  by  the  assistance  of  many  relatives  and  personal 
friends  engaged  in  tuition  and  the  public  offices,  to  gather 
together. 

The  primary  object,  as  explained  by  the  title,  is  to  assist 
parents,  guardians,  and  all  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
their  sons  in  the  choice  of  such  an  education  as  shall  be 
best  suited  for  their  advancement  in  life,  with  the  chance 
of  making  them  useful  to  their  country,  instead  of  being* 
as  many  are  now,  “ logs  upon  the  water.” 

If  any  failures  are  prevented  by  the  perusal  of  this  work, 
or  any  success  gained,  the  author  will  have  felt  his  time  and 
trouble  well  recompensed. 

London, 

June  21,  1880. 
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PART  I. 

HOW  TO  EDUCATE  THEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 

What  to  do  with  our  sons  is  a problem  most  of  us  have  to 
solve  one  day  or  the  other,  and  very  difficult  the  solution 
often  is  to  find.  Neither  do  the  difficulties  decrease  as  time 
slips  by,  for  rapidly  as  the  world  moves  now-a-days,  and 
rapidly  as  new  professions  and  new  occupations  for  men 
arise,  no  less  quickly  does  population  increase,  as  many  an 
anxious  father  must  confess  to  himself,  as  he  counts  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  curly  heads  round  his  table. 

“ Children  are  an  heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  of  the 
Lord,  like  as  the  arrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant,  even  so  are 
the  young  children ; happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver 
full  of  them.”  But  the  sharpest  arrows  may  grow  blunt  and 
rusty  by  disuse,  and  warped  and  broken  by  neglect,  and 
unless  the  hand  of  the  giant  has  the  skill  to  make  a proper 
use  of  them,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  reaching  the 
mark  at  which  they  are  aimed. 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  give,  to  fathers  and  others 
interested  in  the  starting  in  life  of  boys  and  young  men,  the 
result  of  some  little  experience  and  a good  deal  of  care- 
fully collected  information  on  the  various  professions  and 
principal  mercantile  pursuits  ; and  with  a view  to  taking  the 
subject  at  its  commencement,  the  first  part  is  devoted  to 
remarks  and  figures  on  the  education  of  children  of  the 
male  sex  from  infancy,  comprising  hints  on  the  best  plan  of 
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general  education;  information  on  the  means  of  obtaining 
an  entrance  to  the  public  and  grammar-schools  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes ; the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  with 
reference  to  the  fitting  of  the  pupil  for  the  various  profes- 
sions ; and  a chapter  on  the  desirability  or  otherwise,  and 
usual  course,  of  education  at  the  universities. 

The  question  of  education  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  problem, — “what  to  do  with  our  sons;”  certain 
it  is  that  in  these  days  of  competition  no  time  must  be 
wasted  by  the  father,  whose  means  will  not  allow  of  his 
maintaining  his  children  to  a tolerably  advanced  age  un- 
aided by  any  receipts  on  their  part,  less  still  by  those  who 
are  unable  to  make  their  sons  a more  or  less  liberal  allow- 
ance for  the  first  few  years  of  their  professional  career. 
When  a boy  reaches  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and 
often  even  earlier,  the  advantages  of  an  early  start  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  either  of  a general  kind  or  with  a 
view  to  a special  object,  become  apparent.  Two  years,  or 
even  one,  wasted  before  entrance  to  a public  school  make  a 
serious  difference  in  the  chances  of  scholarships  to  be  ob- 
tained, or  success  in  competitive  examinations  to  be  passed 
before  a certain  age.  A father  would  find  it  hard  to  excuse 
himself  for  a loss  of  say  fifty  or  a hundred  pounds  a year  to 
his  son  whilst  at  college  for  the  sake  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  school  bills  to  be  paid,  for  a few  more  months;  and 
more  bitterly  still,  would  he  regret  the  failure  of  his  son  to 
obtain  a government  appointment  for  life  because  his  age 
prevented  his  going  up  a second  time  for  a competitive 
examination.  Competition  is  keen  now-a-days,  and  a year 
may  make  all  the  difference  one  way  or  the  other;  in- 
deed the  author  has  known  instances  of  a very  few  days 
difference  in  the  date  of  a birthday  making  or  marring  a lad’s 
prospects  of  a lucrative  appointment  for  life. 

Our  advice  then  is,  by  all  means  begin  education  early, 
but  above  all  things  judiciously.  Education  is  a necessity  ; 
be  a lad  of  noble  or  lowly  parentage,  be  he  rich  or  poor, 
he  must  have  it  or  his  life  will  be  a failure.  But  education  to 
be  successful  must  be  the  work  of  a skilful  hand.  We  all 
know  how  apt  we  are  to  consider  our  own  geese  swans,  and 
many  a lad’s  career  has  been  ruined  by  the  poor  first  little 
sparkles  of  his  dawning  intelligence  being  taken  as  unmis- 
takable signs  of  a brilliant  genius.  Intelligence  without 
application  is  next  to  worthless,  and  too  early  forcing  of  the 
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brain  power  prevents  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  application. 
Any  lad,  with  brains  at  all,  is  only  too  eager  to  acquire  know- 
ledge at  first ; but  once  let  him  think  himself  a genius  on  the 
strength  of  the  first  flashy  scraps  of  knowledge  he  acquires, 
and  he  will  speedily  think  application  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  many  distasteful  groundworks  of  sound  learning  (which 
he  must  of  necessity  study  carefully  to  become  a scholar)  alto- 
gether beneath  him.  More  than  one  tutor  of  considerable 
experience  has  assured  me  that  he  has  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  make  anything  of  boys  whose  parents  considered  them 
little  short  of  prodigies,  simply  because  it  was  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  them  to  apply  their  minds  to  any  given  subject  for 
more  than  one  half  hour  in  the  day.  It  is  better  for  a boy  to 
think  himself  a fool  than  for  him  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  of  understanding  everything  and  any- 
thing. 

Therefore  always  begin  at  the  beginning.  One  of  the 
great  dangers,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  self-education  is  in 
this  skipping  the  groundwork  ; a man  or  boy  buys  a Popular 
Educator,  or  some  such  work,  professing  to  make  unin- 
structed ignorance  wise  at  a small  cost  per  week,  and  at  the 
end  of  a year  the  enlightened  purchaser  fancies  himself  a 
master  of  some  half  dozen  modern  languages,  and  more 
mathematics  than  a senior  wrangler  can  master  in  four 
years’  arduous  study,  devoted  to  that  particular  branch  of 
knowledge. 

I remember  when  quite  a little  boy  at  school  being  one 
rainy  day  in  the  holidays  at  a loss  what  to  do  with  my 
spare  time.  I provided  myself  with  a ruler,  a pair  of  com- 
passes, and  a set  curve,  and  with  their  aid  diligently  set  to 
work  to  copy  two  or  three  of  Selous’  celebrated  etchings  to 
the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  My  friends  were  astonished  at  the  re- 
sult; the  resemblance  to  the  originals  was  certainly  striking, - 
the  noses  and  mouths  (thanks  to  the  compasses)  were  toler- 
ably correctly  placed  with  reference  to  the  eyes  and  corners 
of  the  picture,  I was  voted  a born  artist  at  once,  and  consi- 
dered myself  quite  above  paying  any  attention  to  the  end- 
less straight  lines  and  easy  copies  my  drawing  master  kept 
me  working  at ; yet  so  little  have  the  promises  of  my  youth 
been  kept,  that  the  other  day  whan  a four-year  old  child  of 
my  acquaintance  asked  me  to  draw  the  conventional  cat 
upon  her  slate,  I was  obliged  with  shame  to  confess  my 
inability. 
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Self-instruction  is  all  very  well  for  grown  men  studying 
for  a special  purpose  and  with  settled  habits  of  application 
and  intelligence,  but  every  father  is  in  duty  bound  to  give 
his  boy  for  as  long  a period  as  possible  the  benefit  of  a 
master’s  teaching  and  experience  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
instructing  each  individual  character.  Discourage  unaided 
self-instruction  in  a lad,  let  him  never  get  out  of  his  depth 
without  a guiding  hand,  and  encourage  him  rather  to  spend 
his  leisure  hours  in  manly  sports  and  exercises  calculated  to 
fit  his  body  to  bear  the  strain  brought  upon  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  mind  to  the  studies  planned  for  him  by  a 
competent  judge. 

Here  again  is  one  of  the  most  important  claims  in  a 
wisely  organised  system  of  education.  Experience  shows 
everywhere  that  the  powers  of  physical  exercise  and  mental 
application  go  as  a rule  hand  in  hand ; it  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  that  at  all  our  schools  and 
universities  the  best  boys  and  men  in  their  forms  at  school 
and  the  honour  lists  at  the  universities  are  oftener  than  not 
also  good  at  athletic  sports  and  games.  The  connection  be- 
tween scholars  and  gentlemen  has  been  insisted  on  often 
enough,  but  is  not  it  often  lost  sight  of  that  neither  separate 
nor  combined  are  they  thoroughly  fitted  to  hold  their  own  in 
the  battle  of  life,  unless  they  can  fairly  assert  their  position 
in  the  crowd  as  men. 

In  the  present  day  there  are  schools  of  every  conceivable 
kind,  and  in  subsequent  chapters  will  be  found  a statement  of 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  various  classes  of  them.  In 
education,  as  in  everything  else,  the  highest  price  will  com- 
mand the  best  article ; but  in  the  educational  market,  as  in 
every  other,  after  a certain  limit,  the  price  to  be  paid  increases 
very  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  Our 
advice  to  every  father  is  to  let  his  boj’S  spend  as  many  years 
of  their  life  at  school  as  he  can  possibly  allow  them,  and  at 
the  best  school  he  can  afford.  Should  the  length  of  time  his 
sons  can  be  kept  at  school  depend  upon  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  them  there,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  as 
good  a practical  education  as  need  be  wished  for,  that  is 
one  which  should  enable  a boy  to  pass  any  qualifying  ex- 
amination for  a profession,  or  even  to  obtain  a good  place  in 
a competitive  examination,  may  be  obtained  at  several 
boarding-schools  at  a cost  of  from  £7 0 per  annum  upwards, 
and  consequently  it  would  be  folly  on  the  part  of  a parent 
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to  limit  the  number  of  years  his  son  remains  at  school  in 
order  to  send  him  to  one  at  which  the  cost  is  double  that 
amount. 

The  advantages  of  several  years  of  such  an  education  are 
manifold,  and  of  these  a large  school  promises  many  which 
cannot  be  found  in  a small  one. 

In  after  life  a boy  must  encounter  many  men  and  of 
many  classes ; the  more  varied  his  experience  of  manners 
and  character  before  his  entrance  into  the  dangerous  and 
ever-changing  paths  along  which  his  way  to  success  in  ma- 
turity (or,  as  we  must  always  bear  in  mind,  to  failure  in 
maturity)  must  be  sought,  the  better  he  will  be  fitted  to 
choose  the  right  one. 

How  stern  the  competition  and  fierce  the  struggle  to  be 
passed  before  success  is  reached,  many  of  us,  alas ! know  by 
bitter  experience ; and  many  of  us  cannot  but  think  that  a 
very  little  care  bestowed  at  an  early  stage  in  life  would 
have  saved  some  of  the  friends  that  have  dropped  into  hope- 
less oblivion  on  the  way. 

At  a large  school  competition  is  keener,  success  more 
glorious ; and  the  frequent  change  of  hands,  as  a boy  passes 
from  class  to  class,  and  pursues  his  studies  under  different 
masters,  prevents  him  from  falling  into  that  fixed  groove  of 
thinking,  and  manner  of  acting,  that  are  so  fatal  to  success 
in  after  life.  A man  of  business  must  be  able  to  see  both 
sides  of  a subject,  and  the  power  of  judging  impartially  the 
merits  of  a question  in  all  its  aspects  can  only  be  obtained 
by  early  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  grasping  each  detail  with 
full  consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  main  subject. 

A boarding-school  is  undoubtedly  far  better  than  a day- 
school,  and  residence  at  an  University  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  the  mere  obtaining  a degree  as  an  unattached  student. 
But  here  the  question  of  expense  comes  in,  and  the  difference 
in  expense  of  living  at  home  and  residence  in  a master’s 
house  and  at  college,  is  very  considerable  ; the  comparative 
expenses  of  residence  and  boarding  at  home  may  be  gained 
from  the  chapters  in  the  present  work  on  schools  and 
universities.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  residence  in  a 
master’s  house  gives  a lad  the  benefit  of  readily  obtaining  a 
certain  amount  of  private  tuition  and  explanation  of  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  a day’s  course  of  study,  which  many 
fathers  are  unable  to  give  at  home  ; and  this  for  a boy  who 
is  compelled  to  hold  his  own  with  other  lads  of  his  age  is  a 
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benefit  not  to  be  underrated.  The  fear  felt  by  so  many 
parents  as  to  how  the  hours  of  recreation  and  idleness  are 
spent  is,  I think,  a feeling  to  be  got  over.  Sooner  or  later 
a lad  must  be  left  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and,  I 
think,  the  sooner  the  better ; the  comparative  freedom  of 
action  enjoyed  by  a schoolboy  away  from  his  home  is  always 
controlled  and  guided  by  an  experienced  and  watchful  hand, 
and  is  a good  preparation  for  the  more  entire  freedom  that 
must  come  one  day  or  the  other.  The  choice  between  a 
day-school  and  a boarding-school  must,  however,  be  made 
mainly  with  reference  to  expense  ; but  it  is  essential  that 
in  either  case  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a part 
in  all  manly  games  and  exercises,  the  advantages  gained 
being  incalculably  greater  than  can  be  derived  from  any 
other  employment  of  the  hours  of  recreation. 

Manly  sports  promote  a quickness  of  eye  and  readiness  of 
hand,  steady  nerves  and  powers  of  endurance,  which  can 
never  be  out  of  place  in  any  circumstance  of  life,  and  the 
robust  health  acquired  by  the  practice  of  them  cannot  but 
be  conducive  to  the  healthiness  of  mind  before  all  things 
necessary  to  profitable  education.  Boys  cannot  be  always 
learning  from  dry  and  uncongenial  books  ; let  them  in  their 
leisure  hours  learn  to  be  men,  or  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
employ  them  in  the  acquisition  of  very  undesirable  informa- 
tion and  the  study  of  very  unprofitable  literature. 

We  hear  a great  deal  in  the  present  time  about  corporal 
punishment.  We  wonder  if  any  one  could  conscientiously 
say  he  ever  knew  a boy  who  so  keenly  felt  the  degradation 
of  it  as  to  be  unprofitably  affected  by  it  in  after  life  1 if  so, 
we  are  sure  that  boy  would  not  have  passed  a medical  ex- 
amination. 

As  far  as  we  can  recollect  in  our  own  school  days,  the  boy 
who  took  his  caning  like  a man  was  regarded,  certainly  by 
his  fellow  boys,  if  not  by  his  masters  too,  rather  as  an  object 
of  admiration  than  as  a degraded  being ; and  we  feel  sure 
the  mental  effort  required  to  endure  the  momentary  pain 
without  flinching  was  a healthy  one.  As  to  the  more 
serious  and  solemn  ceremony  of  a public  birching,  that  was 
of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  only  resorted  to  in  cases  which 
left  no  alternative  between  that  and  expulsion,  and  was 
surely  the  more  merciful  punishment  both  for  the  culprit 
and  his  parents. 

In  the  days  of  our  early  youth,  when  about  ten  years  old, 
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we  were  for  some  time  at  a school  where  corporal  punish- 
ment was  held  in  abhorrence,  and  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
dreary  impositions  and  endless  hours  of  imprisonment,  under 
which  we  constantly  groaned  in  solitary  suffering.  We  have 
shed  more  tears  in  a single  sunny  afternoon  than  a thousand 
callings  would  have  moved  us  to,  and  many  a similarly  situated 
and  miserable  urchin  has  done  the  same.  Say  what  one 
will,  tears  are  an  unmanly  weakness,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment is  an  unmanly  and  unnatural  punishment.  I am 
afraid  the  author  was  a dreadfully  aggravating  child  in  those 
days  ; anyway,  he  had  the  satisfaction  before  he  left  that 
school  (for  satisfaction  it  was  even  in  those  childish  days)  of 
seeing  the  collapse  of  the  system.  The  mild  and  humane 
head  master  was  moved  by  his  pupils’  obstinacy 'to  forget 
his  mildness  and  humanity,  and  a considerable  number  of 
wales  were  the  result.  Canes  were  unknown  in  that  estab- 
lishment, but  he  used  a riding  whip  with  considerable 
effect. 

A morally  and  physically  healthy  boy  is  never  the  worse  for 
a caning,  but  he  often  is  for  too  many  impositions  ; the  fault 
of  a moment’s  thoughtlessness  is  surely  best  punished  by  a 
momentary  pang. 

Of  course  this  only  applies  to  the  smaller  boys  of  a school, 
and  in  any  case  the  cane  must  be  used  with  the  greatest 
discretion,  but  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment  has  been 
so  carefully  considered  of  late  years  that  very  few  objections 
remain  to  the  modified  iise  of  it  now  made,  while  its  ab- 
sence leads  to  many  more  serious  resxdts. 

Most  large  schools  have  now  a modern  as  well  as  a classical 
side,  in  which  the  systems  of  education  pursued  are  on  a 
different  plan  ; to  choose  which  of  these  systems  is  likely  to 
prove  the  more  useful  to  a boy  in  after  life  is  not  so  easy. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  old  plan  of  instructing  the 
boys  at  our  great  public  schools  in  classics,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  learning,  in  some  cases 
not  even  excepting  mathematics,  had  its  advantages ; a 
classical  education  is  the  soundest  and  best  groundwork  on 
which  to  base  any  special  learning,  but  time  becomes  daily 
more  and  more  precious,  and  a lad  of  sixteen  must  now  have 
got  beyond  the  groundwork,  and  should  have  a definite  idea 
of  what  his  future  life  is  to  be,  and  have  made  some  consider- 
able progress  in  the  acquirement  of  the  special  knowledge 
required  to  make  a fair  start  in  it.  Indeed,  for  many  profes- 
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sions  and  all  mercantile  pursuits  in  which  a lad  has  to 
start  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  sixteen  is  too  old  by  a 
year  at  least,  but  should  he  be  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
berth  open  for  him  to  slip  into,  a year  or  two  more  at  school 
is  never  wasted,  while  a lad  intended  for  the  University, 
or  professions  to  which  a university  education  is  essential, 
will  not  leave  school  with  advantage  until  he  is  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

For  such  a lad  the  classical  side  of  as  large  a school  as 
possible  is  the  best  place  of  education.  In  comparing  the 
average  cost  of  education  at  schools  of  various  classes,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  up  to  a certain  limit,  money 
spent  on  a lad’s  school  education  can  scarcely  be  wasted  ; if 
it  is,  it  is  the  lad’s  own  fault,  or  his  and  his  father’s  combined, 
for  no  school  education  can  be  complete  unless  every  core  is 
taken  to  supplement  it  with  that  advice  and  fatherly  counsel 
which  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  schoolmaster  to  give.  It 
should  never  -be  forgotten  that  a schoolmaster,  no  matter  how 
skilful  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  a parent ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a parent 
never  possesses  the  impartiality  of  judgment  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  act  the  part  of  a schoolmaster  to  his  own 
son,  even  if  he  be  endowed  with  the  technical  knowledge 
and  patience  of  character  which  enable  him  to  make  the 
best  of  schoolmasters  to  the  sons  of  others. 

Let  education  at  home  and  education  at  school  be  quite 
distinct ; they  must  run  side  by  side,  but  should  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  The  duty  of  the  father  is  to  teach  the 
application  of  the  wisdom  instilled  by  the  schoolmaster. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  author  that  this  little  book 
may  prove  of  practical  utility  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  placing  either  sons  or  wards  in  a position  to  commence 
life  on  their  own  responsibility.  It  is  not  intended  to 
compete  with  any  of  the  many  able  books  on  education  at 
present  in  existence,  but  to  supply  a want  which  has  long 
been  felt  of  a reliable  handbook  on  the  connection  which 
exists  between  education  and  the  use  of  it  to  be  made  in 
after  life. 

Education  is  necessarily  but  the  commencement,  but  it 
may  prove  useless  or  of  inestimable  value,  as  it  is  for- 
gotten or  not,  that  it  must  be  conducted  with  a view  to 
fitting  a boy  to  become  a man,  and  must  (to  be  of  any  use 
at  all)  be  of  a nature  to  enable  him  to  surmount  by  his 
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unaided  efforts  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the 
future.  “ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  said  the  wisest  of 
wise  men ; and  none  of  us  can  fail  to  trace  the  influence  of 
our  early  bringing  up  and  education  throughout  our  lives. 
Begin  early,  for  a child  begins  to  learn  before  he  can  speak  ; 
but  be  careful  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  keep  the  end 
always  in  view,  that  no  time  may  be  wasted  in  going  back. 
Few  of  us  have  more  money  than  we  can  well  employ,  and 
education  is  a costly  thing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ensuing 
pages  will  show  how  the  necessary  education  for  obtaining 
entrance  to  a position,  with  fair  prospects  for  the  future,  may 
be  obtained  at  the  least  possible  cost ; while  the  second  pai’t  of 
the  work  will  explain  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  gain 
admission  to  the  various  professions  and  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  two  parts  necessarily  have  much  in  common ; univer- 
sity education  not  unfrequently  becomes  a profession  in 
itself ; but  for  some  professions  to  which  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered essential,  it  may  be  more  or  less  profitably  dispensed 
with.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  desired  in  itself,  and  few 
men  lucky  enough  to  possess  sufficient  means  to  render  them 
independent  of  the  profession  that  they  nominally  practise 
will  not  regret  the  neglect  of  the  many  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  the  extension  of  their  education  for  the  three  or 
four  years  necessary  to  obtain  a university  dcgi'ee.  But  for 
the  man  of  limited  means,  residence  at  the  university,  desir- 
able as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  always  likely  to  repay  the  time 
devoted  to  it  and  expense  incurred.  The  places  obtained  in 
examinations  at  school  generally  give  a very  fair  test  of  the 
honours  likely  to  be  gained  at  a university.  I have  before 
me  the  last  “ Greats  ” class  list  issued  at  Oxford,  in  which 
appear  two  or  three  names  of  boys  which  I can  remember  to 
have  seen  in  their  school  class  lists  four  years  ago  ; and  I 
think  they  retain  without  exception  the  relative  places  in 
the  various  classes  corresponding  with  the  promise  given  by 
their  performances  at  school.  One  name  in  the  first  class 
and  one  in  the  second  I remember  distinctly  as  having  been 
for  many  half  years  first  and  second  in  their  classes  as  they 
moved  up  the  forms  of  a great  public  school ; while  one  in 
the  fourth  class  is  that  of  a promising  boy  who  could  never 
run  the  other  two  very  closely,  though  always  at  a respect- 
able distance  behind. 

If  a boy  is  evidently  unfitted  for  great  attainments  in  the 
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way  of  learning,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  watchful 
observer  finds  it  out,  and  the  wisest  course  is  to  turn  his 
attention  at  once  to  some  other  more  congenial  branch  of 
knowledge. 

For  some  the  luxury  of  an  education  completed  at  the 
university  will  be  quite  out  of  reach,  without  pecuniary 
assistance ; for  these,  care  must  be  taken  lest  they  pursue 
too  long  a course  of  study  unfitted  to  their  future  occupa- 
tions, unless,  indeed,  they  show  such  unmistakable  signs  of 
aptitude  for  learning  as  will  render  them  almost  certain  to 
obtain  one  or  more  scholarships  in  aid  of  their  university 
expenses. 

The  future  life  of  a boy  is  a question  to  be  decided  by  the 
parents.  Schoolmasters  will  generally  advise  the  sending  of 
a smart  boy  to  the  universities  ; but  without  sufficient  means 
to  maintain  a proper  position  at  college,  and  a definite  pro- 
spect of  what  he  is  going  to  do  after  leaving  it,  a boy  is 
altogether  out  of  place  there;  while  one  really  good  enough 
to  do  well  at  the  university  is  always  able  to  obtain  a toler- 
ably lucrative  appointment  in  government  service  with  the 
aid  of  a little  “ coaching  ” by  a tutor  who  devotes  his 
attention  to  preparing  boys  for  competitive  examinations. 
If  a boy  has  to  earn  his  living  by  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
the  earlier  he  starts  the  better. 

For  all  mercantile  pursuits  a boy  must  be  taken  away 
from  school  at  an  early  age  ; the  longer  he  remains  there  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  his  developing  a taste  for  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  which,  from  a purely  mercantile  point  of 
view,  is  to  be  avoided.  In  a busy  and  densely  populated 
country  like  this,  no  man  has  more  time  or  ability  than  he 
will  require  to  obtain  success  in  his  own  branch  of  business. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  a point  for  most  anxious  con- 
sideration at  what  time  a boy  could  most  profitably  be 
withdrawn  from  school.  Now,  the  feeling  that  a more 
general  education  is  needed  than  the  old  system — that  of 
classics,  with  just  a smattering  of  figures,  and  a still  more 
meagre  knowledge  of  modern  languages — has  gained  ground ; 
and  should  a boy  be  left  a year  or  two  longer  at  school  than 
he  could  safely  have  pursued  the  old  course  of  study,  he  can 
still  be  gaining  knowledge  which  will  be  of  practical  value  to 
him  in  the  future  of  a mercantile  career.  As  soon  as  a 
definite  decision  is  arrived  at  as  to  the  future  career  of  a 
lad,  the  question  of  education  is  much  simplified,  the 
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great  secret  of  its  success  being  to  conduct  it  always  with 
a view  to  its  future  utility.  To  diminish  the  expense  of  an 
education,  the  only  plan  is  to  make  it  extend  over  less  time, 
thus  curtailing  the  outlay  it  involves,  and  obtaining  a 
speedier  return  for  the  money  expended,  and  the  only  way  to 
shorten  it,  without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  instruction,  is 
to  restrict  it  as  far  as  possible  to  the  object  to  be  gained. 
The  design  that  will  be  followed  throughout  by  the  author 
will  be  to  show  how  this  object  may  be  obtained  ; keeping  in 
mind,  however,  that  a certain  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion and  moral  training  is  needed  to  enable  our  boys  to  grow 
up  both  men  and  gentlemen,  and  to  discharge,  to  their 
own  pr’ofit,  the  duties  of  the  various  stations  in  life  they 
are  destined  to  occupy,  without  forgetting  that  it  is  not  the 
least  part  of  their  duty,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country,  to  be,  above  all  things,  conscientious  and  upright 
in  all  their  doings. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EDUCATION  AT  HOME. 

A right  commencement  is  in  all  things  the  surest  forerunner 
of  a right  ending.  The  first  impressions  the  infant  mind  is 
capable  of  receiving  are  necessarily  taken  from  home  surround- 
ings ; and  from  the  first  impressions  the  mind  will  take  its 
tone,  for  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  unlearn  than  to  learn — 
harder  far  to  forget  than  to  remember.  It  is  the  earliest  recol- 
lection, the  first  ideas  presented  to  the  dawning  intelligence, 
the  lessons  learnt  at  a mother’s  knee  that,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  but  certainly,  take  the  place  throughout  man’s  life 
of  the  instinct  of  the  lower  creation.  The  brain  is  set 
working  before  it  has  acquired  reasoning  power,  and  in 
after  life,  when  we  speak  of  conscience,  we  may,  I think, 
almost  always  trace  its  dictates  (in  its  popular  sense)  to  the 
precepts  and  fixed  principles  acquired  in  our  days  of  infancy. 
Impressions  gained  before  the  power  of  reasoning  is  de- 
veloped are  hard  to  obliterate  by  any  subsequent  efforts  of 
reason  ; having  been  unconsciously  acquired,  they  affect  all 
our  actions  unconsciously,  and  hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  in  the  earliest  impressions  conveyed  to  the 
infant  mind  there  should  be  a clear  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  A child  is  only  too  ready 
to  assert  its  own  powers  of  judgment,  and  yet  this  very 
power  of  judgment  is  in  great  part  only  but  the  reflection  of 
external  things,  photographed  upon  the  unconscious  brain 
through  the  medium  of  infant  eyes  and  ears. 

Man’s  reasoning  power  is  never  perfected,  and  very  rarely 
(if  in  any  instance)  has  its  fullest  possible  degree  of  develop- 
ment been  reached  ; but  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  in  any  way 
concerned  in  the  bringing  up  of  children,  to  see  that  no 
pains  are  spared  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  anything 
hurtful  to  its  development  being  placed  in  their  way. 

Children  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  life  are  often 
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necessarily,  and  oftener  still  by  the  neglect  or  carelessness  of 
parents,  left  during  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  the 
society  and  custody  of  servants  ; parents  cannot,  therefore,  be 
too  careful  in  the  selection  of  properly  qualified  and  reliable 
persons  to  take  charge  of  their  offspring;  still  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  word  from  a mother  or  father  will  out- 
weigh many  heard  from  the  lips  of  a nurse;  for  not  only  will 
the  comparative  rarity  of  children’s  opportunities  of  learning 
from  their  parents  render  what  they  hear  more  likely  to  leave 
an  impression  on  their  minds,  but  in  the  conversation  of  their 
nurses  and  the  other  servants  they  will  always  hear  their 
parents  spoken  of,  if  not  with  deference,  at  least  as  persons  of 
authority,  and  in  a superior  and  more  important  sphere  of  life. 
If  a mother  can  and  will  undertake  the  earliest  instructionof 
her  children,  so  much  the  better;  but  at  least  it  is  her  duty  to 
make  herself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  they  are 
learning  and  how  they  progress.  One  of  the  chief  objections 
to  children  being  left  too  entirely  in  the  society  of  servants 
is  that  they  often  acquire  the  habit  of  regarding  the  every- 
day manners  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  a sort  of  restraint 
upon  habits  acquired  in  the  freedom  and  ease  of  the  nursery 
and  kitchen.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
them  that  the  drawing-room  is  to  be  their  home  as  soon  as 
their  age  shall  entitle  them  to  a place  in  society.  I think 
the  principal  difficulty  in  the  earliest  education  of  a child  is 
to  uphold  sufficiently  the  authority  of  nurses  and  enforce  a 
proper  discipline,  whilst  keeping  always  before  its  mind  that 
it  is  of  a different  social  standing  to  that  of  its  daily  com- 
panions; but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a child  should  have 
a proper  appreciation  of  this  fact.  In  after  life  the  degree  in 
which  this  distinction  has  been  realised  will  show  itself  in 
the  natural  manner  (or  the  reverse)  in  which  the  right  course 
in  matters  of  etiquette  and  custom  of  good  society  is  taken. 
Unaffectedness  and  ease  of  manner  arc  the  surest  sigus  of 
good  breeding.  A man  who  adopts  a certain  course  of 
action  because  it  is  the  gentlemanly  one  or  the  correct 
thing  to  do,  must  at  any  rate  feel  the  possibility  of  his 
adopting  another  course.  A man  who  acts  in  a gentlemanly 
manner  is  not  necessarily  a gentleman,  blit  whatever  a 
gentleman  does  is  gentlemanly,  and  no  doubt  that  wonderful 
instinct  which  always  prompts  a true  gentleman  to  take  the 
right  course  in  circumstances  where  delicate  distinction  is 
necessary,  is  to  a certain  extent  hereditary,  yet  I am  inclined 
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to  think  far  more  is  due  to  nursery  training  than  to  any 
amount  of  “ blue  blood,”  and  that  attention  to  apparently 
trivial  habits  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  to  many  things 
often  rated  as  of  far  more  importance. 

A few  words  (the  only  ones  to  be  said  on  this  subject) 
with  regard  to  religious  education  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  Every  conscientious  man  must  earnestly  desire  to  see 
his  children  firm  in  the  faith  of  his  own  creed,  but  too  much 
teaching  or  talking  of  religion  at  an  early  age  may  render  it 
distasteful  and  cause  it  to  be  avoided  in  later  years.  Re- 
ligion cannot  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  well  based  system  of 
education  ; but  it  should  be  kept  in  the  background  rather 
than  be  brought  too  prominently  forward,  and  treated  as  a 
thing  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  considered,  or  without  a strong 
appreciation  of  its  holiness  by  the  learner.  Religious 
observance  that  is  the  result  of  nothing  more  than  habit  is 
of  little  worth,  if  any,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  true 
religious  feeling  that  is  the  result  of  anxious  search  and  deep 
conviction,  and  which  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  parents 
to  suggest  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  insist  upon,  as  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case. 

When  a child  is  three  years  old,  it  is  time  to  think  of  com- 
mencing his  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  As 
soon  as  a boy  can  speak  and  walk,  his  thoughts,  such  as 
they  are,  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  learning  his 
letters.  At  this  period  of  his  existence  he  can  have  no 
better  teacher  than  his  mother ; and  his  mother’s  instinct 
will  teach  her  better  than  any  advice,  how  much  and  how 
long  it  is  advisable  to  teach  him  and  when  to  leave  off.  A 
young  child  should  never  be  wearied  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
oause  him  to  take  a strongly-rooted  dislike  to  instruction. 
Yet  a certain  amount  of  attention  should  be  insisted  upon 
for  the  sake  of  teaching  early  habits  of  application  of  the 
mind  to  a given  subject,  at  will. 

Thus  far — that  is  to  say,  until  a boy  can  read  and  write 
fairly,  and  is  beginning  to  have  a notion  of  figures — we  will 
assume  his  education  has  cost  nothing.  By  the  time  he  is 
six  he  will  possibly,  indeed  probably  (and  certainly  if  one  of 
a numerous  family)  require  more  time  and  attention  than 
his  mother  can  devote  to  his  instruction.  Now  it  is  that 
the  problem,  “ what  to  do  with  our  boys,”  demands  imme- 
diate solution.  Something  must  be  done ; they  cannot 
spend  their  whole  time  idling  in  the  garden,  stables,  or 
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elsewhere,  as  the  size  of  our  establishment  dictates.  What  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  with  them  1 And  what  will  it  cost  ? 
There  arc  three  courses  open  for  our  choice.  The  first  and 
most  expensive  is  a private  tutor ; the  second,  probably  the 
least  expensive,  a resident  governess ; the  third,  a prepara- 
tory school  for  young  boys,  either  day-school  or  boarding- 
school. 

Not  a doubt  can  exist  that  the  best  that  can  be  adopted  of 
all  the  courses  is  the  employment  of  a private  tutor,  but 
the  expense  of  such  a course  will  forbid  its  adoption  by  any 
but  the  wealthiest ; the  stipend  of  a resident  tutor  of  good 
birth  and  education  will  not  be  less  than  £100  per  annum, 
rather  too  much  for  most  of  us  to  expend  on  the  education 
of  a child  of  six. 

The  most  usually  adopted  plan  is  no  doubt  that  of  em- 
ploying a governess.  A nursery  governess  who  will  under- 
take the  education  of  two  or  three  children  will  expect  from 
£25  a year  upwards,  if  residing  in  the  house,  and  some- 
thing less  if  only  attending  for  two  or  three  hours  each  day. 
In  the  event  of  this  plan  of  education  being  adopted  it  is 
highly  injudicious  to  continue  it  too  long,  as  a boy  un- 
doubtedly requires  the  companionship  and  rivalry  of  other 
boys  of  his  age,  unless  his  instructor  be  a man  who  can 
form  his  mind  in  a manly  way.  As  boys  can  enter 
most  public  schools  at  nine  or  ten,  shift  may  be  made 
for  a year  previously  by  sending  the  lad  to  a prepara- 
tory school  for  young  boys  or  to  a tutor’s  where  he  will 
meet  two  or  three  other  children  of  his  own  age  and  be 
especially  prepared  for  the  education  to  be  afterwards  re- 
ceived at  a public  or  larger  school.  The  charge  of  a tutor, 
for  a boy  residing  in  his  house,  will  vary  considerably ; as  a 
rule  the  fewer  the  boys  the  higher  will  be  the  terms. 
Many  tutors  who  prepare  little  boys  for  Harrow,  Eton,  or 
other  schools  of  the  highest  class,  will  charge  not  less  than 
£120  a year;  this,  of  course,  should  command  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  attention  and  most  careful  education, 
but  many  clergymen  are  willing  to  receive  small  boys  at  as 
low  a rate  as  £50  or  even  less.  As  good  a plan  as  any  in 
most  instances  is  to  send  the  child  to  a small  boy’s  school 
kept  by  some  retired  governess  or  lady  in  reduced  circum- 
stances, and  such  schools  are  numerous,  at  charges  varying 
from  £30  to  £80.  In  large  towns  day-schools  may  frequently 
be  found  for  little  boys,  though  at  these  the  companions 
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that  will  be  met  are  not  always  desirable  ones ; the  expenses, 
however,  will  be  small,  as  low  sometimes  as  £10  per  annum 
at  a really  good  school  of  the  sort. 

It  is  better,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  of  our  very  largest 
and  most  popular  schools,  that  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  a boy 
should  enter  at  once  the  school  at  which  he  is  intended  to 
remain  until  his  school  education  is  complete.  If  this  is  a 
good  one  he  will  be  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write 
well  and  be  tolerably  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  at  any 
rate  in  the  first  four  rules,  and  most  likely  to  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  possibly 
French,  while  at  a few  schools  he  must  be  able  to  repeat 
the  Church  Catechism. 

We  have  treated  of  a lad’s  education  up  to  this  point  as 
education  at  home,  for  there  is  no  necessary  part  which 
might  not  easily  be  acquired  there  with  or  even  without  the 
assistance  of  a governess  if  circumstances  render  it  convenient. 
The  really  important  parts  of  his  education  will  be  those 
learnt  out  of  school  hours.  Important  as  the  teaching  of 
parents  is  throughout  the  whole  course  of  education,  it  is 
never  so  important  as  during  this  first  stage  ; to  a certain 
extent  the  responsibility  may,  at  a later  period,  be  delegated 
to  the  schoolmaster,  but  at  this  early  period  of  a child’s  life 
the  parents  and  the  parents  alone  can  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  wisdom  or  ignorance. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  instruction  necessary  for  a child 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
every  parent  should  at  least  have  an  opinion.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools’  Inquiry  Commission, 
appointed  in  December,  1864,  the  painful  experience  of  the 
Commissioners  is  thus  expressed,  “ Much  evidence  has  been 
laid  before  us  tending  to  show  that  indifference  and  ignorance 
of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  parents  are  among  the  chief 
hindrances  to  education  at  present.  Too  often  the  parents 
seem  hardly  to  care  for  education  at  all ; too  often  they  give 
an  inordinate  value  to  mere  show ; too  often  they  think  no 
education  worth  having  that  cannot  be  speedily  turned  into 
money.  In  fact,  many  parents  need  education  themselves 
in  order  to  appreciate  education  for  their  children,  and  their 
present  opinion  cannot  be  considered  final  or  supreme.” 
But,  as  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  “ Ultimately  the  decision 
of  whatever  has  to  be  decided  must  rest  with  them,  and  even 
at  present  no, step  can  be  taken  with  any  chance  of  success 
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without  the  most  careful  consideration  of  their  wishes.” 
It  certainly,  then,  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  consider 
carefully  lest  any  point  should  be  overlooked,  and  yet  the 
neglect  spoken  of  is  to  be  observed  in  the  simplest  matters. 
I have  seen  children  of  well-educated  parents  unable  at  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  to  distinguish  one  colour  from  another, 
no  attention  having  ever  been  paid  to  such  a simple  matter 
as  this,  and  I believe  it  is  admitted  that  many  supposed 
cases  of  colour  blindness  in  mature  life  are  simply  attri- 
butable to  no  distinction  between  colours  having  been 
insisted  upon  in  childhood.  To  what  an  extent  every  sense 
may  be  deadened,  by  reason  of  its  not  being  called  into  use, 
is  not  only  easily  imagined,  but  demonstrated  by  many  living 
pi'oofs.  The  senses  of  the  mind  need  no  less  cultivation 
than  those  of  the  body.  One  constantly  meets  men  who 
appear  utterly  incapable  of  perceiving  the  difference  in  the 
moral  effects  of  habitually  speaking  truth  or  falsehood,  or  at 
any  rate  so  oblivious  of  them  that  they  constantly  lie  acci- 
dentally and  in  preference  to  speaking  truthfully ; yet 
putting  it  upon  no  higher  ground,  the  value  of  truth  and 
honesty  even  in  a purely  business  light,  is  folly  recognised 
by  better  educated  men  as  having  a direct  influence  upon 
habits  of  correctness  and  punctuality.  This  want  of  dis- 
tinction between  truth  and  falsehood  is  not  perhaps  so 
noticeable  amongst  civilized  nations  as  amongst  semi- 
civilized  ones,  but  hardly  any  observant  person  who  has 
lived  amongst  them  can  have  failed  to  perceive  the  preference 
wantonly  shown  by  negroes  and  semi-civilized  races  to  lie, 
not  only  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but  even  without  any  ; 
and  this  I attribute  to  the  want  of  a principle  of  right  and 
wrong  in  their  education,  which,  as  a rule,  is  but  an  imita- 
tion of  those  accomplishments  which  appear  most  likely  to 
lead  to  profit  at  the  moment. 

It  is  a common  complaint  with  schoolmasters  that  the 
boys  committed  to  their  care  have  no  power  of  thinking,  no 
perception  of  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  any  given  fact, 
resulting  from  the  acceptance  of  every  fresh  idea  presented 
to  their  minds,  without  any  regard  to  the  cause  or  effect 
implied  in  its  existence  or  even  any  consciousness  that 
there  is  a cause  and  effect.  This  as  a rule  is  simply  the 
result  of  a neglected  home  education  ; the  power  of  observa- 
tion exists  in  the  infant,  but  the  power  of  deduction  and 
abstraction  must  be  taught;  and  to  accomplish  this,  the 
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same  powers  must  exist  in  the  teacher.  The  most  intelli- 
gent boys  are  not  always  those  of  the  most  intelligent 
parents,  but  they  are  almost  always  those  who  have  asso- 
ciated from  infancy  with  intelligent  persons,  and  hence  the 
greatest  necessity  exists  for  personal  superintendence  of 
infant  education  and  the  greatest  care  in  exercising  that 
superintendence. 

Nor  should  a parent’s  superintendence  cease  as  a child 
advances  into  boyhood ; whilst  leaving  the  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  parent 
has  still  duties  by  no  means  slight  to  perform.  In  most 
cases  in  which  a boy  goes  wrong,  it  is  as  much  the  father’s 
fault  as  the  son’s.  A boy  should  be  able  to  look  upon  his 
father  as  a friend,  and  to  rely  upon  him  for  advice  in  alf 
cases  where  he  finds  his  own  judgment  at  fault.  To  estab- 
lish such  a relation  as  this  a parent  must,  to  a certain  extent, 
bring  himself  down  to  the  child’s  level  of  intellect,  and  sym- 
pathize in  the  difficulties  experienced  by  his  immature 
judgment.  Many  a poor  little  urchin  has  been  driven  to 
falsehood  for  fear  of  the  severe  punishment  too  often  inflicted 
for  the  consequences  of  childish  carelessness ; and  yet  few  of 
us,  if  we  consider  the  point,  will  think  it  easy  to  determine 
where  pure  accident  becomes  carelessness,  and  carelessness 
becomes  culpable,  in  a child.  The  falsehood  once  told, 
mutual  confidence  is  soon  destroyed,  and  a system  of  con- 
cealment, if  not  intentional,  none  the  less  destructive  of 
loving  reliance,  is  adopted  by  the  child ; for  children  are 
not  by  any  means  devoid  of  pride  of  a certain  sort,  and  a 
child  will,  as  a rule,  far  sooner  act  upon  his  imperfect  judg- 
ment than  appeal  for  advice  which,  even  if  to  the  point,  is 
given  in  an  unsympathetic  manner. 

A father  should  sympathize  in  all  his  son’s  difficulties,  and 
not  less  in  all  his  pleasures  ; the  path  of  duty  is  not  so  very 
difficult  a one  if  only  shown  in  its  true  light,  and  yet  as 
often  as  not  it  is  rendered  as  distasteful  as  possible.  Praise 
bestowed  for  right  doing  is  far  more  efficacious  than  blame 
for  wrong ; no  doubt  it  is  but  our  duty  to  do  right,  but  the 
system  of  taking  right  doing  for  granted,  and  only  taking 
notice  of  that  which  is  wrong,  has  the  effect  of  bringing  into 
prominence  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  struggle,  and  yet 
fault-finding  and  correction  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
the  system  of  moral  training  usually  adopted. 

Again,  home  cannot  be  made  too  pleasant  for  a boy,  and 
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it  may  readily  be  rendered  a very  pleasant  place,  indeed  the 
most  pleasant  place,  without  any  over  indulgence.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a boy  if  he  be  away  from  home  at  school  to 
look  forward  to  the  coming  holidays,  and  to  letters  from 
home,  even  if  a prospect  of  a few  stamps  inside  them  be  one 
of  the  principal  inducements;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  a boy’s  feelings  than  to  see 
post  after  post  arrive  with  no  message  from  home  for  him, 
to  hear  the  coming  or  past  holidays  spoken  of  in  affectionate 
terms  of  delight  by  his  companions,  and  have  ever  present 
in  his  mind  a dull  and  gloomy  house  of  correction,  from 
which  return  to  school  is  an  escape  to  be  looked  forward  to 
with  joy. 

In  after  years  the  benefit  of  a relationship  of  perfect  confi- 
dence and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  son  will  be  very  evi- 
dent; the  closer  the  contact  into  which  a son  is  thrown  with  his 
father  the  more  readily  will  he  perceive  the  superiority  of  his 
mature  judgment,  and  if  a real  difference  of  opinion  should 
arise,  the  more  easily  will  he  be  disposed  to  lay  aside  his 
own  wishes.  When  a parent  can  do  nothing  with  a lad  and 
lets  him  follow  his  own  wishes  in  such  a matter  as  the  choice 
of  a profession,  some  very  grave  mistake  in  the  relationship 
must  have  been  made,  or  the  son  would  be  ready  enough  to 
rely  on  the  judgment  of  his  father  in  a matter  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  he  can,  in  comparison,  know  very  little. 

Education  at  home  can  never  be  said  to  cease  so  long  as  a 
lad  is  not  fairly  launched  in  life  for  himself,  for  at  no  time 
will  the  value  of  a father’s  counsel  and  experience  be  so 
apparent  as  in  the  transition  state  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood, and  at  no  time  in  after  life  will  its  effects  be  lost 
entirely.  But  this  applies  rather  to  moral  education  and 
the  development  of  character  than  to  the  popular  or  intel- 
lectual side  of  education.  This,  after  a certain  point,  is  cer- 
tainly better  left  in  the  hands  of  professional  instructors, 
but  the  results  of  the  previous  training  in  this  branch  of 
education  will  be  immediately  apparent. 

Although  not,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  by  every  lad  of 
average  ability,  there  are  very  many  scholarships  open  to 
competition  on  entering  public  schools,  which  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  a boy  with  average  or  more  than  average  talent 
to  compete  for;  and  as  all  lads  of  the  age  under  which  it  is 
necessary  for  competitors  to  be  must  have  had  little  or 
no  instruction  beyond  that  which  has  been  given  them 
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at  home,  or  at  some  preparatory  school,  where  an  education 
of  a similar  kind  to  that  which  might  have  been  provided 
at  home  is  obtained,  the  advantage  of  early  and  thorough 
instruction  may  at  once  result  in  a pecuniary  gain.  Nor  is 
this  all ; a boy  who  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  a sound  education  will,  as  a rule,  pass  rapidly 
through  the  lower  forms  of  the  school  at  which  his  education 
is  to  be  finished,  and  thus  gain  six  months  or  a year  of  time, 
which  will  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  him,  if  passed  in 
the  head  form  before  competing  for  a scholarship  for  the 
universities  or  for  an  appointment  under  government. 

In  the  case  of  a boy  sent  to  a day-school,  a great  deal 
will  be  effected  by  an  interest  being  shown  by  the  parents 
in  the  subjects  of  study  and  progress  of  the  scholar,  but 
care  must  of  course  be  taken  not  to  encroach  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  schoolmaster,  whose  authority  and  opinion  must 
always  be  upheld ; it  will,  too,  be  of  great  assistance  to  a 
schoolmaster  to  be  informed  of  any  symptom  of  overwork, 
if  really  likely  to  affect  a boy’s  health. 

The  exact  amount  of  knowledge  a boy  of  nine  should  have 
acquired  could  not  well  be  defined ; in  the  earlier  years  of 
childhood  illness  or  delicacy  of  constitution  may  throw  him 
back  for  two  or  three  years,  and  children,  even  when 
healthy,  vary  considerably  in  the  age  at  which  education  can 
be  given  without  unduly  forcing  them. 

It  may  unhesitatingly  be  affirmed,  however,  that  no  edu- 
cation which  has  been  soundly  imparted  and  acquired  with- 
out extraordinary  effort,  will  be  without  its  immediate  effect 
at  the  age  when  school  life  has  to  be  commenced  in 
earnest. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EDUCATION  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  choice  of  a school  for  a boy  is  a question  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  the  various  items  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion are  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  task  of  choosing 
rightly  a most  difficult  one.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
parents  placed  in  such  a position  that  there  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a choice  at  all ; parents  whose  means  will  not 
allow  of  their  sending  their  sons  to  a boarding-school  where 
an  education  of  the  desired  kind  is  given,  combined  with 
such  an  amount  of  comfort  in  the  domestic  arrangements  as 
may  be  thought  fit.  For  these,  the  only  course  open,  is  to 
send  their  sons  to  the  best  day-school  available,  and  the 
proportion  of  parents  who  are  unable  to  find  a day-school 
where  a sufficiently  sound  education,  of  the  particular  kind 
desired,  will  be  obtained,  is  small  compared  with  the  number 
who  will  be  able  to  find  one  of  a tolerably  satisfactory  sort 
within  reach.  But  for  professional  men  living  in  country 
districts,  there  is  sometimes  no  help  for  it  but  to  send  their 
sons  to  a boarding-school,  or  let  them  grow  up  with  little,  or 
at  any  rate  with  very  insufficient,  education.  They  may  find 
some  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  the  education  to  be 
obtained  at  a boarding-school  is  generally  of  a more  success- 
ful kind  than  that  obtained  at  a day-school ; but  it  is  the 
pecuniary  difficulty  after  all  which  is  the  most  generally  felt, 
for  no  man  nowadays,  to  whom  money  is  only  a secondary 
consideration,  has  any  excuse  for  the  indifferent  education  of 
his  sons.  Indeed,  for  a man  who  could  afford  to  spend  a 
large  sum  upon  his  sons  while  at  school  there  was  never 
any  great  difficulty,  if  he  really  cared  to  provide  his  sons 
with  a thoroughly  good  education  ; but  one  result  of  the 
recent  inquiries  into  the  means  of  education  available  for 
the  next  generation  and  the  widespread  interest  mani- 
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fested  of  late  years  by  tlie  public  is  that  the  difficulty  felt 
by  a man  of  slender  means  in  giving  his  son  a thoroughly 
classical  education  has  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
In  the  old  days — that  is  before  the  necessity  for  a more 
modern  system  of  education  was  felt — the  education  given 
in  all  the  large  public  schools  and  in  most  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  was  of  the  same  description,  and  embraced 
Latin  and  Greek  and  little  more ; now  the  tendency  is 
rather  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  except  in  our  oldest 
and  most  expensive  schools,  where  alone  the  old  purely 
classical  system,  though  modified  to  meet  the  wishes  of  in- 
dividuals, is  still  carried  out,  without  very  much  alteration, 
in  the  highest  forms.  The  highly  educated  man,  then, 
who  has  to  trust  to  his  children’s  education  to  keep  them 
from  falling  lower  in  the  social  scale,  may  find  it  hard 
to  obtain  the  exclusive  high-class  classical  education  he 
desires  close  at  hand.  Such  a class  as  this  is  however  small, 
and  the  general  tendency  is  to  give  a more  practical  every- 
day system  the  preference,  and  schools  based  on  such  a system 
are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  town  of  any  size.  But 
whatever  choice  is  made,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
allow  of  a boy  completing  his  education  in  the  school  in 
which  he  commences  school  life  in  earnest.  Parents  and 
persons  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  scientific  teaching 
frequently  lose  sight  of  the  inevitable  loss  resulting  from  a 
change  of  instruction.  A boy  will  always,  after  a change, 
find  himself  in  his  new  school  in  a position  lower  than  the 
one  corresponding  to  his  place  in  the  last ; at  every  change  a 
certain  amount  of  time  will  be  wasted  in  going  over  old 
ground  again,  and  more  in  ascertaining  the  pupil’s  wants  and 
deficiencies  by  a new  master ; whilst,  no  matter  how  large  the 
school  or  how  many  the  masters,  a boy’s  intellectual  measure 
once  taken,  and  the  place  for  which  lie  is  fitted  determined, 
he  will,  if  he  remains  in  a properly  organised  school,  go 
steadily  on  from  place  to  place,  and  class  to  class,  learning 
fresh  subjects  on  a fixed  system,  and  being  led  always  to  a 
definite  end  and  a definite  condition  of  mental  proficiency. 
On  the  other  hand,  a boy  who  is  always  moving  from  school 
to  school  and  from  master  to  master  is  never  measured,  his 
abilities  never  known,  his  education  conducted  on  no  system, 
and  invaluable  time  wasted  in  learning  the  same  subjects 
over  and  over  again,  while  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  of  the  most  important  points  in  his  education  may  be 
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altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  the  interest  which  should  be  felt 
by  a master  in  his  pupils,  and  which  is  so  great  an  element  in 
successful  education,  will,  as  far  as  such  a boy  is  concerned, 
never  be  created.  Whatever  school  a boy  enters  he  should,  if 
possible,  be  kept  there  until  his  education  is  completed,  and 
a school  should  be  chosen  with  a view  to  the  age  at  which  the 
boy  is  to  leave.  Of  course,  this  only  refers  to  the  school  at 
which  it  is  intended  a boy  should  be  prepared  to  enter  life 
on  his  own  account.  It  will  frequently  have  been  found 
necessary,  if  not  desirable  in  all  cases,  to  send  a child  to 
some  preparatory  school  before  entering  the  one  which  is  to 
be  the  final  place  of  his  intellectual  training,  and  the  danger 
at  such  a school  is  rather  that  a boy  should  be  left  there  for 
too  long  than  for  too  short  a time.  A preparatory  school  is 
a better  place  of  instruction  for  a boy  of  seven  or  eight  than 
at  home  with  his  sister’s  governess ; but  it  is  (unless  one 
where  boys  are  specially  prepared  for  some  of  our  larger 
public  schools,  and  remain  to  a greater  age)  a very  bad  place 
for  a boy  of  ten  or  twelve,  who  will  find  himself  at  the  top  of 
the  school,  and  a person  of  far  too  great  consequence  for  his 
age.  At  the  smaller  schools  of  this  character  a master  or 
mistress  will  always  be  willing  to  keep  a promising  boy  at 
the  top  of  their  school  as  long  as  his  parents  will  allow  him 
to  stay,  as  his  attainments,  even  if  not  very  great,  will 
serve  as  a sort  of  advertisement  to  the  establishment.  But 
a boy  at  nine  must,  as  a rule,  begin  his  moral  and  physical 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  training  in  earnest. 

The  very  reasons  which  make  a preparatory  school  a better 
place  of  moral  training  than  home,  make  a larger  school 
amongst  bigger  boys  a better  place  than  a preparatory  one, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  sooner  he  is  there  the  better.  At  Eton, 
Harrow,  and  a few  other  schools  to  which  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  an  entrance,  and  the  expense  very  great,  boys  are  not 
unusually  entered  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  entrance 
examination  is  sufficiently  severe  to  require  some  consider- 
able knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  ; and  there  are 
several  private  schools  of  a high  class  especially  intended  to 
prepare  for  these,  where  preparatory  education  may  be  con- 
tinued to  that  age  ; but,  as  a rule,  ten  is  sufficiently  late  for 
entrance  to  any  large  school. 

With  reference  to  the  important  consideration  of  expense, 
parents  must  not  forget  that  the  education  of  their  sons  is  a 
matter  on  which  they  will  do  well  to  spend  the  greatest 
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amount  they  can  afford.  Education  influences  the  character 
as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  undoubtedly  the  greater  the 
amount  expended  the  more  desirable  will  be  the  social  sur- 
roundings ; this  is  a matter  in  which  of  course  every  parent 
must  decide  for  himself,  but  a large  expenditure  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  refinement  of  the  manners  and  generally 
more  healthy  tone  of  the  habits  and  associations  contracted 
at  expensive  schools.  Much  has  been  said  about  social  class 
distinctions  being  out  of  place  in  schools,  and  much  has  been 
done  to  abolish  them  as  far  as  practicable  ; no  doubt  they  are 
out  of  place  so  far  as  purely  educational  results  are  affected, 
and  certainly  add  largely  to  the  cost  of  education,  but  social 
distinctions  must  exist,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  expenditure 
of  an  extra  amount  on  education  to  have  it  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  is  conducive  to  a right  appreciation  of  them. 
No  doubt,  while  money,  combined  with  sufficient  preparatory 
learning,  will  command  an  entrance  to  almost  any  school  in 
England — certainly  to  those  generally  considered  of  the 
highest  social  standing — a mixture  will  be  found  ; but  still 
the  highest  priced  education  is  the  best  for  those  who  be- 
long to  the  highest  ranks  of  society  and  educationally  second 
to  none.  Probably  the  most  expensive  school  in  England 
is  Eton,  and  here  the  expenses  of  a boy  cannot,  with  any 
degree  of  comfort,  be  brought  under  .£200  a-year ; this  is 
a large  sum,  but  no  doubt  an  equally  good  mental  education 
can  be  obtained  for  about  one-third  of  that  amount.  It 
would  obviously  be  out  of  place  in  a work  of  this  kind  to 
give  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  at  individual 
schools,  even  if  reliable  statistics  of  a sufficient  number 
could  be  collected ; Harrow  is  very  nearly  as  expensive  as 
Eton,  and  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  a few  others  wTould 
probably  require  an  expenditure  for  each  boy  of  £150,  while 
Westminster  and  schools  of  a similar  class  would  require£l  20, 
and  at  Marlboro,  Haileybury,  Rossall,  Arc.,  the  cost  would 
vary  from  £80  to  £70  per  annum.  These  schools  are,  of 
course,  merely  given  as  types ; at  all  of  them,  and  at  many 
others  as  good  an  education  as  could  be  desired  is  given. 
Such  schools  as  these  are,  of  com’se,  conducted  with  a view 
to  a completed  education  being  arrived  at,  at  about  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  vdien  the  highest  class  of  school 
education  should  be  terminated.  An  education,  however, 
allowing  so  many  years  spent  in  mere  general  training 
before  the  acquirement  of  any  technical  knowdedge  to 
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bring  in  an  immediate  return,  is  not  fitted  for  all  boys ; 
some  of  them  must  leave  before  that  age,  and  for  them  a 
school  whose  ordinary  course  terminates  earlier  must  be 
found,  and  the  cost  involved  will  be  found  to  be  something 
less ; though  the  modified  system  of  instruction  which  may 
be  followed  in  first-class  schools  by  boys  intended  to  leave  at 
fifteen  or  sixteen  is  to  be  preferred  on  every  other  ground. 

Until  quite  recently,  education  at  most  of  our  large 
schools — in  fact  at  all  our  public  and  endowed  schools  with 
scarcely  an  exception — was  carried  on  in  the  old  plan  which 
had  been  adopted  for  many  years  past  and  in  all  countries 
until  the  last  century.  England  was,  until  lately,  behind 
most  of  the  continental  countries  as  far  as  the  science  of 
education  was  concerned;  in  France  and  in  Prussia  the  neces- 
sity of  a scientific  system  was  recognised  by  the  governments 
before  it  was  thought  of  in  our  country,  and  the  results  of  a 
system  regulated  by  a fixed  scheme  proved  most  satisfactory. 
With  us,  before  the  appointment  of  the  Royal  Commissions 
of  1858  and  18G1,  little  or  no  active  interest  in  the  matter 
was  evinced ; but  in  those  years  the  Commission  on  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  National  Schools  and  the  nine  great 
Public  Schools  showed  the  want  of  system  and  absence  of 
inspection,  to  lead  to  a vast  waste  of  the  public  funds 
and  of  money  left  by  benevolent  persons  from  the  middle 
ages  downwards,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  and 
assistance  of  impecunious  scholars.  The  result  of  those  two 
Commissions  and  the  Commission  of  1864  has  been  to  place 
the  whole  question  and  the  machinery  of  teaching  in  a very 
different  position.  Some  attempts  had  indeed  been  made  by 
private  schoolmasters  to  establish  a system  or  systems  more 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  an  advanced  age,  but  with 
very  indifferent  success.  Private  schools  for  many  reasons 
could  only  supply  a very  small  proportion  of  the  want,  and 
the  only  education  known  among  the  higher  classes  of 
society  was  a purely  classical  one,  so  that  almost  the  only 
com-se  for  a father  was  to  send  his  son  to  a school,  where,  in 
few  instances,  the  boy  could  be  permitted  to  remain  long 
enough  to  benefit  more  than  very  partially  by  the  results 
of  the  teaching.  In  the  present  clay  a far  more  varied  and 
liberal  education  is  given  in  almost  all  schools,  and  far 
more  practical  results  are  obtained  ; it  was  impossible  that 
the  main  body  of  boys  at  a school  could  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  a system  suited  only  for  a few,  and  good  as  the 
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system  was  for  the  few,  the  majority  of  scholars  had  no 
course  open  but  to  get  what  good  they  could  out  of  an  un- 
suitable course  of  instruction.  As  far  as  mere  intellectual 
culture  goes  there  seems  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  best 
able  to  judge  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  best  means  of 
enlarging  the  mind,  and  their  utility  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  even  yet  they  are  the  only  subjects  of  instruction 
taught  with  sufficient  exactness  to  induce  a logical  and 
expanded  habit  of  thought, — if  indeed  any  other  subjects 
could  be  found  to  take  their  place  in  this  respect.  But  for 
any  career  other  than  at  the  university  or  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  professions,  a boy  educated  on  this  principle  is 
at  an  immense  disadvantage ; he  learns  nothing  practical, 
and  though  his  mind,  if  he  stays  long  enough,  is  trained  to 
a condition  capable  of  receiving  in  the  most  intelligent 
manner  any  kind  of  technical  knowledge,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  starts  to  learn  that  technical  knowledge  late  in 
life,  and  with  a taste  probably  for  subjects  more  abstruse  and 
less  practical  than  those  his  business  requires  him  to  learn. 

The  old  Commercial  Schools  (the  only  alternative)  taught 
scarcely  anything,  certainly  nothing  exactly  or  in  a suffi- 
ciently scientific  way  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  further  knowledge. 

Under  the  system  on  which  most  of  our  schools  are  now 
reorganised  a boy  can  either  continue  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  study  principally  classics,  or  he  can  devote  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  during  the  latter  half  at  any  rate 
of  his  residence  in  the  school,  to  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  natural  science  ; or  he  can  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
have  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  science  and  languages 
to  fit  him  at  once  for  entrance  into  business  or  any  of  the 
professions,  or  the  technical  study  required  for  the  pro- 
fessions. 

As  regards  the  most  desirable  kind  of  education  for  a boy, 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  when  once  decided  on  it  can  easily 
be  obtained  by  the  majority.  The  basis  of  every  educated 
man’s  knowledge  and  mental  power  must  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  Latin  until  some  equivalent  can  be  found  for  it. 
In  the  schools  where  most  attention  is  paid  to  the  teaching 
of  science  and  modern  languages  the  almost  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  masters  engaged  in  teaching  those  subjects 
goes  to  prove  that  boys  who  have  for  some  time  studied 
Latin  before  coming  into  their  hands,  learn  more  quickly 
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and  more  exactly  than  others.  If  a boy  be  intended  for 
some  profession  which  necessitates  his  leaving  school  at 
fourteen,  (and  there  are  very  few,  with  the  exception  of  the 
navy  and  some  few  mercantile  situations)  he  will  have 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  Latin ; he  must  before  leaving 
have  obtained  a good  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  have 
paid  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  English  composition, 
and  have  learnt  a little  French  ; not  a very  liberal  education 
certainly,  but  as  much  as  he  will  have  had  time  to  study 
thoroughly  even  though  a quick  lad,  if  in  the  English  part 
of  his  education,  a fair  knowledge  of  an  outline  of  English 
History  and  Geography  be  included.  Most  lads  will,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  stay  at  school  until  the  age  of  fifteen  at 
least,  if  until  sixteen  so  much  the  better. 

At  sixteen,  however,  it  is  time  for  all  youths  not  in- 
tended for  the  university  or  the  higher  professions  to 
leave  school,  or  devote  their  time  to  subjects  likely  to 
tell  in  a competitive  examination.  It  is  time  for  a lad 
to  begin  his  professional  studies  in  medicine,  to  enter 
business,  to  study  for  the  entrance  examination  for  the 
army,  for  some  department  of  the  civil  service,  and  acquire 
a technical  knowledge  of  manufactures.  A boy  to  leave 
at  this  age  will  probably  find  it  waste  of  time  to  have 
studied  Greek,  the  time  will  not  permit  of  his  having  ac- 
quired a sufficiently  advanced  knowledge  of  it  to  have  any 
permanent  effect  upon  his  mind,  and  the  time  spent  in 
beginning  its  study  might  be  more  profitably  spent  in  ac- 
quiring some  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Of  Latin,  how- 
ever, he  should  have  a fairly  good  knowledge  and  have  read 
several  Latin  authors  ; still,  as  his  education  should  be  a 
strictly  practical  one,  ho  would  not  have  much  time  to 
give  up  to  classical  studies.  He  should  have  read  mathe- 
matics with  a view  to  their  practical  application,  and  would 
have  had  time  to  become  thoroughly  well  grounded  in 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry.  English  literature  he 
should  be  wrell  acquainted  with,  and  certainly  able  to  read 
and  write  tolerably  one  modern  language,  or  perhaps  two. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  there  should  have  been  time  to  take 
up  two  branches  at  least  of  elementary  natural  science,  and 
if  any  doubt  should  exist  on  this  point  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  out  the  second  language  and  take  up  the  science 
earlier.  A boy  leaving  school  at  sixteen,  if  of  fair  abilities, 
will,  although  his  education  should  have  been  an  essentially 
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practical  one,  have  learnt  enough  to  rate  as  a well-educated 
man  of  business,  or  to  pass  without  difficulty  the  preliminary 
examination  for  the  law,  or  entrance  as  medical  student. 

In  laying  down  the  acquirements  to  which  a lad  of  six- 
teen should  have  attained,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  rela- 
tive value  of  mathematics,  languages  and  science ; Latin 
should  certainly  on  no  account  be  omitted ; the  prejudice 
against  it  so  often  expressed  arises  principally  from  the  horror 
felt  at  the  old  system  in  which  classics  and  classics  only 
were  taught ; but  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  the  study  of 
Latin  alone  which  has  been  hitherto  found  to  cultivate  a 
logical  habit  of  mind,  while  its  use  as  a basis  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  modern  languages  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Its  in- 
fluence on  English  literature  is  so  marked  as  to  be  recognised 
by  all  men  of  moderate  education.  Mathematics  are  of  the 
greatest  value,  but  the  difficulty  in  teaching  is  to  draw 
practical  applications  from  them  as  their  study  proceeds. 
Their  value  in  mental  training  is  probably  less  than  that  of 
Latin,  but  of  their  practical  value  no  doubt  can  exist. 

Natural  science  is  principally  recommended  by  its  advo- 
cates as  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  but  its  value 
can  hardly  as  yet  be  said  to  have  been  established  by 
experience ; no  doubt  much  of  its  practical  utility  in 
mental  training  has  been  lost  from  the  want  of  competent 
teachers.  The  study  of  a scientific  mode  of  teaching  natural 
sciences  has  of  late  been  taken  up  by  men  of  a higher  class 
of  intellect,  and  no  doubt  the  effects  of  its  teaching  will  be 
speedily  rendered  more  valuable  when  the  necessity  of 
a scientific  system  of  giving  instruction  in  it  is  fully  recog- 
nised. A great  difficulty,  too,  has  lately  been  removed  in 
the  issue  of  new  and  suitable  text-books,  especially  those 
adapted  for  lower  classes  in  schools. 

Modern  languages  have  long  languished  under  similar 
lack  of  competent  teachers,  the  men  found,  as  a rule, 
as  modern  language  masters,  even  in  the  very  highest 
class  of  school,  being  of  a very  inferior  stamp  in  intel- 
lectual power,  if  in  nothing  else,  to  the  average  classical 
master.  The  utility  of  a knowledge  of  modern  languages 
in  business  must  certainly  be  counted  equal  to  that  of 
natural  science  in  manufacture,  and  the  teaching  of  both 
has  been  attended  with  great  success  in  the  schools  of  most 
of  the  continental  countries,  even  when  taught  by  native 
masters  and  consequently  not  very  perfectly. 
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The  art  of  drawing  is  one  which  should  be  included 
amongst  those  to  be  acquired  by  all  boys  ; as  it  is  not  only 
of  practical  value  in  many  positions,  but  as  a subject  for 
mental  training  is  of  the  greatest  use.  Music  and  drawing 
are  often  considered  as  extra  subjects,  only  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  wealthier  boys  and  at  the  most  expensive  schools,  and 
instrumental  music  must  still  continue  to  be  considered  as  a 
luxury  of  education,  as  its  teaching  is  necessarily  expen- 
sive, and  it  is  of  far  less  practical  value  than  most  other 
subjects.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a boy 
should  be  educated  to  spend  profitably  his  leisure  hours  as 
well  as  his  hours  of  business,  and  no  better  source  of  mental 
recreation  can  be  found  than  music.  Unfortunately,  few 
English  boys  evince  taste  for  the  study  of  it,  except  super- 
ficially ; vocal  music  may  however  be  taught  in  most  in- 
stances with  success  and  without  any  great  expense.  With 
drawing,  however,  the  same  objections  do  not  hold  good.  The 
practice  of  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  as  it  does  not 
require  the  individual  attention  of  the  master  to  the  same 
extent  as  music,  and  its  practical  value  is  far  greater ; its 
practice  should  be  encouraged  in  all  cases,  if  not  insisted  on. 

For  the  class  of  boys  whose  parents  can  afford  to  keep 
them  at  school  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
considerably  more  time  can  be  profitably  devoted  to  the 
study  of  classics,  and  Greek  should  form  an  important  item 
in  their  education  ; a boy  of  this  class  who  up  to  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  devotes  two-thirds  of  his  time  at  school 
to  purely  classical  subjects,  and  divides  the  remaining  third 
between  English  and  arithmetic  in  the  lower  forms,  and  be- 
tween modem  languages  and  mathematics,  with  a little 
drawing  in  the  higher  ones ; will  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  coiu’sc,  (when  more  time  may  be  devoted  to 
other  than  classical  subjects,  and  natural  science  is  taken  up,) 
make  far  more  rapid  progress,  and  obtain  far  more  practical 
and  correct  ideas  of  the  subject  he  is  studying  than  one 
who  devotes  his  whole  attention  to  language  and  science  all 
through  his  course  at  school ; indeed,  we  have  heard  it  given 
as  their  opinion  by  several  experienced  masters,  that  such  a 
boy  would  not  only  be  better  able  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  correct  language,  and  to  think  on  any  subject  logically 
and  correctly  (which  are  the  principal  results  of  classical 
education),  but  that  at  the  end  of  his  school  career  lie  will, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  able  to  beat  the  boy  who  has 
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been  educated  throughout  on  the  modern  side,  at  his  own 
subjects,  while  the  mental  training  he  has  gone  through 
will  have  rendered  him  altogether  his  superior  in  the 
power  of  acquiring  still  further  knowledge  in  after  life.  At 
the  more  advanced  schools  opportunities  are  now  afforded 
for  educating  boys  either  entirely  on  the  classical  system, 
(which  is  still  necessary  for  boys  intended  for  a university 
career  ■,)  or  on  a decidedly  modern  system  for  those  whose 
parents  intend  them  for  business  or  a technical  professional 
education  after  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen ; or  for  a combi- 
nation of  both,  in  which  a boy  can  study  for  the  last  few 
years  of  his  school  life,  modern  subjects  more  than  advanced 
classics.  This  last  is  probably  the  most  desirable  education 
for  a boy  not  intended  for  the  university,  whose  parents  can 
afford  to  keep  him  at  school  until  eighteen  ; but  that  age  is 
too  late  for  a boy  to  stay  who  has  his  own  success  in  business 
ora  profession  to  depend  upon  for  his  income,  and  for  him  a 
parent  must  see  that  his  education  in  general  subjects  is 
completed  before  that  age. 

The  education  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  a boy  having 
been  decided  on,  the  particular  school  must  be  chosen.  The 
principal  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  (in  the  case  of 
a choice  being  possible)  will  be  best  understood  by  consider- 
ing the  principal  points  in  which  a difference  exists.  The 
respective  merits  to  be  decided  upon  are  those  of  boarding- 
or  day-schools,  large  or  small,  public  or  private  establish- 
ments. In  instances  where  the  choice  of  a school  is  absolutely 
free,  a boarding-school  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred. 

In  cases  of  schools  having  both  day  scholars  and  boarders 
it  is  found  that  the  boarders,  as  a rule,  gain  superior 
places  in  examinations  to  those  gained  by  day  scholars. 
The  reasons  of  such  results  are  not  hard  to  find.  A 
boarder  has  no  external  pursuits  and  attractions  to  dis- 
tract his  mind  from  his  work ; his  whole  time  is  passed  in 
the  companionship  of  those  with  whom  at  each  examination 
his  intellect  is  to  be  measured,  and  a constant  spirit  of  emu- 
lation and  rivalry  is  kept  up  by  the  intercourse  ; besides 
this,  his  work  out  of  school  is  generally  prepared  with  some 
other  boy,  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  helps  to  enlarge  the 
mind,  a benefit  which  the  day  scholar,  who,  as  a rule,  has  no 
one  with  whom  to  compare  his  difficulties,  is  entirely  witli- 
out.  But  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  character  is 
more  marked  than  the  mere  intellectual  effect.  For  a 
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boarder,  the  life  at  school,  its  studies,  its  competitions,  its 
pursuits,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  existence  during  the 
time  he  is  in  residence.  Home  life  is  not  for  him  the  busi- 
ness part  of  life,  but  the  time  of  recreation ; the  things  he 
hears  and  sees  at  school  are  all  calculated  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  his  imagination ; he  understands  all  with 
which  he  conies  in  contact,  and  is  not  in  any  danger  of  being 
carried  out  of  his  depth.  The  absence  from  home,  too,  and 
being  placed  in  a position  where  he  must,  more  or  less, 
depend  upon  himself,  and  choose  without  assistance  between 
right  and  wrong,  are  calculated  to  form  at  an  earty  age  a 
decided  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  the  associations  with  which 
he  is  surrounded  are  such  as  will  tend  to  lead  him  to  choose 
the  right. 

In  boarding-schools  of  a good  class  there  always  exists 
a strong  feeling  of  esprit  cle  corps,  and  the  master  having 
his  boys  constantly  under  his  supervision  can  more  readily 
establish  a right  tone  of  manner  and  proper  appreciation 
of  honour,  than  amongst  boys  over  whom  out  of  school 
hours  he  has  no  control.  The  affection  of  boys  for  the 
honour  of  their  school  is  surprisingly  strong,  and  lasts  long 
after  school  days  are  over.  Every  large  school  has  its  tradi- 
tions of  past  days,  and  these  traditions  are  all  of  a sort 
calculated  to  produce  a desire  of  keeping  up  the  character 
left  to  the  place  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  Social  dis- 
tinctions are  always  more  respected  in  a boarding-school 
than  in  a day-school : a boarding-school  draws  its  boys  from 
a distance  and  from  the  same  class  of  society;  while  a day- 
school,  as  a rule,  is  more  dependent  on  local  influence,  and 
draws  merely  from  a district.  There  are  no  doubt  some 
temptations  to  which  a boy  is  more  exposed  away  from  home, 
but  these  a schoolmaster  has  better  means  of  estimating  and 
moderating  than  a parent,  and  the  popular  feeling  will  always 
be  dead  against  anything  approaching  meanness  or  dishonour- 
able behaviour.  Boys  who  live  at  home  arc  guarded  to  a cer- 
tain extent  from  some  knowledge  of  evil  with  which  they 
are  more  than  likely  to  come  in  contact  away  from  it,  but, 
as  a rule,  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  are 
too  carefully  -watched  and  controlled  not  to  give  ample 
opportunities  of  their  being  seen  in  the  right  light.  The 
knowledge  being  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later,  it  is  better, 
in  most  instances,  that  it  should  come  and  be  conquered  at 
a time  when  a helping  hand  and  good  advice  are  near  and 
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able  to  give  strength  and  encouragement.  A boarding-school 
is  very  often  a far  better  place  for  a boy  to  spend  his  hours 
of  recreation  than  his  home ; proper  games  and  amusements 
to  fill  up  his  time  are  at  hand,  and  in  an  English  education 
manly  games  form  an  important  part.  Discipline,  good 
temper,  mutual  concession,  and  the  advantages  of  co-ope- 
ration are  taught  more  readily  by  companionship  in  manly 
games  than  in  anything  else.  Patience  in  defeat  and  deter- 
mination to  profit  by  it  on  a future  occasion,  are  great 
things  to  learn,  and,  besides  moral  advantages  such  as 
these,  physical  good  health  and  proper  development  of  the 
muscles  and  nerves  are  of  no  mean  value.  At  a day-school 
the  boys  are  scattered  after  school  hours  in  all  directions 
and  at  various  distances,  and  the  organization  and  practice 
of  healthy  sports  become  more  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  advantages  in  day- 
schools.  First  of  all  is  the  advantage  to  the  parent  in  the 
decidedly  less  cost  of  education.  The  difference  between 
the  year’s  bill  at  a day-school  and  a boarding-school  will  be 
almost  all  gain  to  the  parent ; a boy  makes  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  expenses  of  the  home  establishment, 
while  his  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  school 
establishment  must  be  paid,  and  the  master  must  be  re- 
munerated for  his  increased  responsibility  and  the  capital 
invested.  The  increased  expense  is,  we  are  sure,  amply 
repaid  in  the  superior  moral  training  obtained,  but  still 
it  cannot  always  be  afforded,  and  even  when  there  are 
ample  means  to  meet  it,  it  is  well  to  be  careful  that  it  is  not 
expended  in  vain. 

A large  day-school  is  preferable  to  a very  small  boarding- 
school;  first,  because  small  boarding-schools  are  generally 
private  ones ; and  secondly,  because  the  advantages  offered 
at  a large  school  are  chiefly  or  entirely  lost  in  a small  one. 
At  a large  school  there  are  ample  funds  for  the  payment  of 
a thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  head-master;  from 
the  head-master  the  school  inevitably  takes  its  tone,  and 
even  old  and  long-established  schools  speedily  lose  the 
benefit  of  their  old  traditions  and  customs  under  an  indif- 
ferent or  incapable  man.  A much  more  convenient  division 
of  boys  into  classes  is  another  advantage  at  a large  school ; 
at  a small  one  the  number  of  assistant  teachers  is  smaller, 
and  the  boys  still  of  as  varying  ages  and  abilities  as 
in  a large  one ; that  is,  in  schools  where  boys  complete 
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their  education,  of  which  class  we  are  now  speaking.  If  a 
number  of  boys  of  all  ages  and  attainments  are  placed 
under  the  same  master,  the  advantage  of  class  teaching  is 
at  once  lost ; cither  the  lower  boys  are  forced  on  too  fast, 
or  the  higher  ones  kept  back,  and  the  funds  available  at  a 
small  school  will  not  permit  of  a less  number  of  boys  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  one  master. 

Again,  in  a small  school  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
taught  is  the  same,  while  the  number  of  masters  to  teach 
them  is  less  ; and,  consequently,  several  or  all  of  the  sub- 
jects will  be  taught  by  one  master,  who  cannot  possibly  be 
able  to  teach  every  subject  equally  well,  or  as  well  as  a 
master  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  study  and  teach- 
ing of  one  or  two  only.  Competition,  too,  in  a small 
school,  is  less  keen  and  less  close,  and,  consequently,  of 
less  value  in  stimulating  the  intellect,  while  the  difficulties 
of  creating  an  interest  in  manly  sports  are  greater,  and  the 
tone  of  the  school  is  more  likely  to  fluctuate,  being  more 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  a few  black  sheep  in  the  number 
of  its  scholars. 

We  think  but  little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  a small  school 
compared  with  a large  one.  The  individual  superintendence 
of  a head-master  is  impossible  in  any  but  the  very  smallest, 
and,  with  that  exception,  nothing  can  be  urged  in  their 
favour,  while  in  one  sufficiently  small  to  enable  the  head- 
master to  make  each  boy  his  special  study,  the  bad  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  constant  companionship  of  a radi- 
cally evilly-disposed  boy  amongst  the  upper  ones  would  more 
than  counterbalance  any  influence  exercised  by  the  master. 

The  question  whether  a private  or  public  school  is  to  be 
preferred  is  often  a serious  subject  of  consideration  to  a 
father,  and  in  many  cases  there  are  schools  of  both  kinds 
equally  available.  By  public  schools  we  mean  those  which 
derive  their  income  in  one  way  or  another  from  endowments 
or  partially  so,  and  the  larger  proprietary  schools  may  be  in 
eluded  in  the  same  list  as  far  as  most  of  their  advantages  go. 
A private  school  must  be  understood  to  mean  one  which  is'the 
property  of  the  head-master,  and  entirely  in  his  hands  as 
far  as  regards  the  fixing  of  the  studies  and  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  pupils.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  he  is 
often  not  able  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  to 
the  extent  that  the  master  of  an  endowed  or  proprietary 
school  can,  as  he  is  dependent  for  his  success  on  his  being 
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able  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  scholars 
from  whom  his  income  is  derived.  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  disadvantages  private  schools  have  in  competing 
with  public  ones  in  the  practical  soundness  of  their  system 

of  education.  Parents  are,  unfortunately,  as  often  as  not 

the  very  worst  judges  of  what  education  should  be,  and  the 
private  schoolmaster  is  not  in  a position  to  oppose  or  ignore 
their  demands  for  the  education  to  be  given  to  each  boy. 

If  the  parents  are  not  pleased,  the  boy  is  withdrawn  and 

sent  elsewhere  ; and  this,  in  the  case  of  a private  school- 
master, means  loss  of  income ; consequently,  he  is  bound  to 
educate  in  whatever  way  the  parents  choose  to  dictate. 
This,  in  the  old  days,  when  in  the  grammar  and  other  public 
schools  a classical  education  was  exclusively  given,  had  some 
show  of  reason  in  it ; and  the  proprietary  schools,  although 
not  dependent  on  individual  caprice  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  private  ones,  had  to  follow  a system  of  education 
more  in  accordance  with  modern  requirements.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  all  endowed  schools  have  been,  or  are  being 
placed  under  control  to  a certain  extent  in  the  subjects  they 
teach,  the  horror  felt  by  so  many  parents  for  classics  must 
vanish,  as  the  classics  are  made  subordinate  to  more  practical 
learning,  and  the  only  real  advantage  of  proprietary  and  private 
schools  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  other  respects,  the  inferiority 
of  private  schools  is  manifest  on  almost  every  point,  and  the 
proprietary  schools  have  mostly  been  placed  on  a level  with 
public  schools.  The  great  point  on  which  private  schools 
assert  their  teaching  as  more  effective  is  the  attention  which 
is  supposed  to  be  given  in  them  to  individual  teaching. 
This,  of  course,  implies  greater  division  of  time,  and  if  each 
boy  is  to  be  attended  to  separately,  he  must  in  the  end  get 
far  less  attention  on  the  whole,  and,  to  do  any  good,  the  dull 
and  backward  boys  must  get  the  most  attention,  while  the 
more  forward  ones  are  kept  back  for  the  want  of  it.  The 
masters  of  private  schools  being  under  no  sort  of  supervision, 
are  frequently  of  a most  inefficient  sort : anyone  being  free  to 
set  up  a school,  many  men  are  found  doing  so  whose  qualifica- 
tions are  anything  but  what  a schoolmaster’s  should  be.  The 
masters  of  public  schools  are  elected  by  the  trustees,  or,  in 
the  case  of  proprietary  schools,  the  governing  body,  and  are 
almost  invariably  graduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
while  the  masters  of  private  schools  are  frequently  graduates 
of  the  younger  universities,  and  some  only  lay  claim  to  a 
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foreign  degree,  or  even  have  none  at  all,  and  the  assistants 
are  often  not  at  all  qualified  for  their  posts,  the  temptation 
for  a head-master  (even  if  an  able  man  himself)  to  choose 
assistants  rather  on  the  score  of  their  moderate  demands  for 
salary  than  their  educational  fitness,  being  very  great. 
Possibly,  for  a lad  intended,  as  soon  as  fit,  for  an  office  in  a 
business  firm,  a private  school  may  be  found  the  best  place 
of  education  ; the  teaching,  though  most  frequently  unscien- 
tific and  superficial,  is  often  devoted  largely  to  improving 
handwriting,  and  giving  a practical  knowledge  of  figures  as 
adapted  to  business  books,  and  book-keeping  is  often  a 
special  subject  of  study  ; but,  as  a rule,  for  a boy  of  average 
intellect  a private  school  is  a bad  place.  Of  course,  the 
longer  a lad  is  to  be  left  at  school,  the  greater  the  objection 
to  the  private  establishment,  where  the  teaching  is  likely  to 
be  less  efficient.  Very  young  boys,  before  their  entrance  to 
a large  public  school,  can  be  taught  sufficient  to  pass  any 
examination  required  in  their  entrance  to  the  larger  school, 
and  are  probably  better  attended  to,  if  of  a delicate  or  back- 
ward tendency.  The  other  points  of  difference  are  in  the 
class  distinctions,  which  are  naturally  paid  more  attention 
to  in  a private  school  than  anywhere  else.  A master  could 
not  make  his  school  pay  unless  the  boys  in  it  were  all  of  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  social  standing,  and  private 
schools  of  any  grade  in  the  social  scale  can  be  readily  found. 
Religious  denominations,  too,  are  often  the  principal  attrac- 
tion of  particular  schools  ; the  religious  teaching,  such  as 
it  is,  of  public  schools  has  a decided  Church  of  England 
tendency — the  number  of  large  denominational  schools,  such 
as  Stonyhurst  and  Mill  Hill,  being  few  ; but  it  is  a matter 
for  consideration  whether  the  very  slight  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  religious  teaching  as  carried  o\it  at  either 
is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  public  position  and  estab- 
lished customs  of  the  larger  schools,  as  at  very  many  of 
those  conducted  under  recent  schemes  religious  instruction 
is  optional,  and  can  be  dispensed  with  if  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  a boy’s  parents. 

The  points  to  be  considered  then  in  choosing  a school 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — If  a boy  is  to  stay  at 
school  until  eighteen  years,  and  is  to  receive  the  best 
education  that  can  be  given  him,  he  must  be  sent  either  to 
a large  boarding  school  or  public  day-school ; a boarding 
school  should  be  preferred. 
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If  a boy  is  to  leave  school  at  sixteen,  it  is  still  better  to 
place  him  at  a large  public  boarding  school,  but  the  effect  on 
his  training  will  not  be  so  marked.  In  this  case  due  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  class  of  education  he  receives,  as  it  will 
differ  materially  from  that  which  should  be  given  to  the  boy 
who  stays  until  eighteen,  and  must  take  up  many  subjects 
earlier,  as  there  will  be  so  much  less  time  to  study,  to 
render  which  possible,  some  subjects,  especially  Greek,  must 
be  excluded. 

In  the  case  of  a boy  leaving  school  at  fourteen,  a boarding 
school  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  well  a lad  should  have  had 
some  experience  of  relying  on  his  own  unaided  judgment 
before  beginning  life  in  earnest ; but  the  class  of  school  will 
not  matter  much  so  long  as  few  subjects  are  taught,  and 
those  strictly  practical  ones  and  complete  as  far  as  they  go  ; 
to  render  this  possible,  less  time  may  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Latin. 

In  the  case  of  a lad  of  delicate  health,  or  one  whose  first 
education  at  home  has  been  neglected,  a private  boarding 
school  may  be  preferable  until  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  the 
case  of  a lad  going  to  one  of  the  more  expensive  public 
schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rugby,  a preparatory 
school,  where  boys  are  specially  prepared  for  those  schools, 
should  be  chosen. 

The  next  question,  when  the  school  has  been  chosen,  is, 
how  to  get  the  boy  into  it. 

Education  is  necessarily  expensive  if  good  ; the  labour  of 
teaching  is  exhausting  and  arduous,  and  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  men  of  the  requisite  ability  will  work  at  it  with- 
out a fair  remuneration,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  any 
other  profession.  If  the  fees  for  tuition  are  low,  the  teach- 
ing given  will  necessarily  be  of  an  inferior  kind,  even  if  at 
a school  where  the  amount  received  from  endowments  is 
considerable  ; there  are  a few  exceptions,  such  as  Bedford 
Grammar  School,  in  cases  in  which  endowments,  or  the 
generosity  of  governors,  enable  education  to  be  given  either 
altogether  free  or  at  a low  rate;  but  entrance  to  such 
schools  is,  when  not  open  to  residents  only,  hard  to 
obtain,  as  will  be  mentioned  presently : but  at  an  ordi- 
nary school,  with  a proper  number  of  teachers  qualified 
to  give  a first-class  education  (that  is  to  say,  such  a one 
as  will  prepare  a boy  for  a Civil  Service  examination,  or 
fit  him  for  admission  to  one  of  the  universities,  with  a 
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fair  prospect  of  obtaining  honours),  the  cost  of  tuition 
cannot  be  put  at  a lower  sum  than  from  £15  to  £'20 
per  annum,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school  and  the 
various  local  circumstances.  An  education  that  is  fitted  for 
a boy  to  leave  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  may  be  given  at  a 
slightly  less  cost,  but  not  at  much  less,  as  generally  it  is 
better  for  a boy  to  be  sent  to  a school  where,  in  the  event  of 
his  displaying  any  unusual  aptitude  for  learning,  his  desti- 
nation may  be  changed,  and  a university  course  decided 
on  for  him ; this  may  be  done  up  to  within  a year  of 
his  leaving  school,  if  he  be  sent  to  a school  where  provi- 
sion is  made  for  boys  leaving  at  either  age.  In  deciding  on 
such  a change,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  schoolmasters 
usually  set  a high  value,  probably  a higher  than  the  market 
value,  on  university  education  and  mental  culture  generally, 
and  a parent,  even  if  he  appreciates  the  benefits  of  high  in- 
tellectual attainments,  must  not  by  any  means  be  guided 
altogether  in  such  a matter  by  the  advice  of  the  school- 
master, but  must  endeavour  to  forma  correct  judgment  of 
his  own. 

The  cost  of  an  education  for  a boy  leaving  at  14,  need 
not  be  higher  than  £6  per  annum,  but  naturally  for  a higher 
sum  than  that,  more  refinement  in  the  mode  of  teaching  and 
more  exclusiveness  in  the  class  of  society  from  which  his 
fellow-scholars  are  drawn,  will  be  obtained.  These  figures 
are  based  on  statistics  of  the  actual  costs  of  education,  but 
in  towns  where  schools  with  endowments  exist,  education  of 
an  equally  high  character  may  be  obtained  on  payment  of 
lower  fees  than  the  sums  stated. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  board,  the  difference  will  be  great 
in  proportion  to  the  style  of  living  and  the  comfort  and 
luxuries  supplied,  and  after  a certain  sum,  increases  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  advantages  that  are  gained.  As  stated 
before,  the  price  of  an  education  at  the  most  expensive  of 
our  schools,  including  board,  tuition,  and  all  other  expenses, 
will  be  from  £200  downwards.  The  lowest  sum  for  which 
a first-class  edxication  may  be  obtained  is  more  difficult  to 
state ; but  there  arc  a few  schools  at  which  a boy  may 
be  prepared  for  the  Universities  which  may  fairly  be 
considered  the  most  expensive  of  all  school  training,  for 
a cost  of  £70  per  annum,  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition, 
during  the  period  of  the  school  yeai',  which  may  be  taken 
at  about  40  weeks,  and  at  a few  the  terms  may  be  esti- 
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mated  at  £60.  This  is,  I think,  the  lowest  figure  at  which 
the  best  educational  advantages,  combined  with  board  and 
lodging,  as  a scale  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
sons  of  professional  men  and  others  of  the  same  class  in 
society  can  be  put.  It  would  be  out  of  the  province  of 
a work  like  the  present  one  to  single  out  any  school  in  pre- 
ference to  others  of  the  same  class,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  schools  conducted  on  the  hostel  principle,  as  many 
proprietary  and  a few  endowed  schools  are,  are  the  least 
expensive.  The  profit  naturally  expected  by  the  master 
who  keeps  a boarding-house  is  saved  in  the  cost  of  keeping 
up  a large  boarding-house  in  the  school  premises,  or,  at  any 
rate,  very  considerably  decreased.  The  master  of  a school 
who  is  allowed  to  take  private  boarders,  has  every  induce- 
ment to  add  to  his  income  by  increasing  the  price  of  board 
and  supervision,  in  which  case  the  son  of  poorer  parents  is 
certain  to  suffer,  and  a class  distinction  is  often  raised  which 
is  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  proper  discipline  and  moral 
education,  in  a satisfactory  sense,  of  the  poorer  lad. 

The  advantages  of  the  hostel  or  boarding-house  system 
by  which  the  profits,  if  any,  derived  from  the  amount  paid 
for  the  board  of  pupils,  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  school,  is 
now  so  fully  recognized,  that  we  may  safely  say  that,  for  the 
expenditure  of  £70  per  annum,  the  highest  class  of  educa- 
tion may  be  obtained,  and  a father  prepared  to  spend  this 
sum  upon  his  son,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it. 

The  full  benefit  of  a boarding-school  will  not,  however,  be, 
as  a rule,  derived  at  a school  where  the  charge  is  so  low  as 
this,  and  up  to  £90  or  £100  appreciably  greater  advantages 
will  be  obtained  for  the  extra  expenditure.  If  a father  can 
afford  such  a sum  as  this,  he  should  by  all  means  send  his 
son  to  a boarding-school,  and  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
making  a choice.  If  not  prepared  for  so  great  an  expendi- 
ture, he  will  do  well  to  consider  the  practicability  of  educat- 
ing his  son  at  a day-school,  in  preference  to  sending  him  to 
a cheap  boarding-school ; and  with  the  numerous  schools 
now  reorganized  under  the  Endowed  School  Commission, 
most  parents  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  this.  If  not, 
however,  it  is  not  by  any  means  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
to  expend  such  a sum  as  £100  per  annum,  and  for  some  not 
even  so  much  as  £70. 

The  amount  of  money  left  by  various  public  benefactors 
and  settled  in  other  ways  on  the  endo'wment  of  schools  is 
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enormous,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  benefit  by  it  very 
great.  The  benefit  of  such  endowments  is  to  be  obtained  in 
two  ways,  by  patronage  and  by  competition.  The  power  of 
patronage  is  fast  dying  out  in  this  respect,  and  but  few 
schools  admit  to  the  benefits  of  their  endowments  in  any 
way  but  by  competitive  examination.  An  advantage  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  sons  of  the  members  of  some  par- 
ticular profession,  generally  in  the  lessening  of  the  annual 
charges ; but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  only  way  in  which 
education  can  be  obtained  at  less  than  its  cost  price,  is  by 
success  in  the  entrance  examination.  The  first  few  on  the 
list  of  competitors  at  the  examination  for  entrance  to  many 
endowed  schools,  though  the  number  of  openings  for  foun- 
dationers annually  becoming  vacant  varies  at  the  various 
schools,  obtain  a remission  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  their 
yearly  fees,  and  here  the  advantage  of  good  early  home 
education  is  at  once  visible.  The  examination  for  boys  of 
the  ordinary  age  of  entering,  nine  or  ten,  is  almost  always 
the  same  at  these  day-schools,  elementary  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  the  outlines  of  geography,  and  a by-no- 
means great  proficiency  in  these  subjects  will  ensure  a good 
place,  for  the  ignorance  of  lads  before  entering  a large  school 
must  be  astonishing  to  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  how  very  easily  a child  is  taught.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  most  culpable  indifference  is,  oftener  than  not, 
exhibited  by  parents  in  the  home  education  of  their  children ; 
while  a very  little  care  would  ensure  an  immediate  return 
in  lessened  school  bills  to  those  who  will  look  after  their 
son’s  early  instruction  in  simple  matters  of  education.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  lessened  expense  of  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  chosen  as  foundationers  at  public  schools  was 
formerly  not  altogether  without  drawbacks  ; the  distinction 
between  boys  benefiting  from  the  endowment  of  a school 
and  those  paying  for  the  actual  cost  of  their  education  is 
fast  vanishing,  but  in  days  not  very  far  back  the  recipient  of 
any  form  of  charity  in  this  way  was  looked  down  upon  by  the 
rest  of  the  school ; in  most  schools  now  it  is  rather  a mark 
of  merit  than  otherwise,  and  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  before 
long  regarded  everywhere  in  that  light.  If  a father  is  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  his  son’s  education,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  ; 
and  to  the  most  culpable  endeavour  of  parents  to  unduly 
economise  in  this  respect  is  due  the  defective  and  unpractical 
nature  of  the  education  so  many  men  of  this  generation 
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are  conscious  of  having  received.  The  present  day,  how- 
ever, is  one  in  which  the  whole  subject  of  education  has 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  rendered  simple  to  all 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  it.  At  the  same 
time  many  a man’s  family  is  large  enough  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  his  sons  such  an  education 
as  will  secure  them  as  good  a position  in  after  life  as 
he  would  desire  them  to  occupy  without  some  pecuniary 
aid,  and  for  them  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  hope.  The 
author  is  personally  acquainted  with  several  men  whose 
education,  from  their  early  school  days  to  the  close  of  a 
creditable,  if  not  brilliant  university  career,  has  been  ob- 
tained without  any  cost  whatever  to  their  parents ; and  for 
some  time  to  come  the  man  who  will  take  care  to  fit  his  sons 
betimes  for  competition  will  without  difficulty  be  able  to  ob- 
tain substantial  aid  in  his  endeavours  to  educate  them  in  the 
best  possible  manner  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Not  only 
will  success  in  entrance  examinations  ensure  reduced  charges 
for  tuition,  but  there  are  numerous  scholarships  and  exhi- 
bitions to  be  obtained  by  the  lad  six  months  in  advance  of 
his  companions  of  the  same  age,  and  these  not  only  tenable 
during  school  days,  but  throughout  a university  course ; and 
for  some  few  more  talented  ones  than  the  rest  the  hope  of 
fellowship  in  after  life  when  their  university  career  is  closed 
or  adopted  as  a profession.  In  a small  work  of  this  kind  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  particulars  of  more  than  a few 
of  the  many  endowed  schools  and  proprietary  schools  of  Great 
Britain  ; a chapter  is  however  added  to  the  first  part  in 
which  particulars  of  a few  of  the  most  important  schools 
at  which  the  largest  benefits  are  to  be  obtaiued  are  given, 
and  these  are  divided  into  various  heads,  from  which  will 
be  gathered  the  schools  at  which  advantages  are  bestowed 
only  on  the  sons  of  the  members  of  certain  professions, 
and  those  at  which  the  largest  benefits  both  in  reduction 
of  boarding  charges  and  tuition  fees  are  conferred.  The 
few  schools  in  which  patronage  will  still  command  advantage, 
and  those  intended  for  the  education  of  sons  of  the  members 
of  particular  religious  denominations,  are  also  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EDUCATION  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

An  English  university  coui'se  is  the  highest  class  of  educa- 
tion that  can  be  obtained.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  so  high 
a character  is  to  be  found  in  the  universities  of  any  foreign 
country,  and  certainly,  if  not  more  advanced  in  their  system 
than  any  other,  the  English  universities  arc,  in  soundness  of 
learning  and  in  thoroughness  of  method,  second  to  none. 

The  ordinary  Poll  or  Pass  Examinations  require  no  extra- 
ordinary ability  or  unusual  assiduity  to  get  through,  but 
in  the  examinations  for  honours  there  is  scope  for  the 
highest  intellect  and  room  for  the  display  of  an  unlimited 
amount  of  learning.  For  our  purpose,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a university  education  need  be  considered  from 
two  points  only  : first,  as  considering  it  in  the  light  of  a 
finish  to  the  education  of  a gentleman  of  independent  means, 
and  second,  as  a profession  in  itself  or  as  a means  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  practice  of  one  of  the  other  professions. 
Considering  it  in  the  first  light,  we  may  deal  very  shortly 
with  the  subject.  There  can  hardly  exist  a doubt  as  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a three  years’  constant  associa- 
tion with  gentlemen  of  high  scholastic  attainments,  or  of  the 
refining  influence  of  a course  of  study  such  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  university  regulations.  The  attainment  of  a B.A. 
degree  being,  as  stated  before,  an  achievement  presenting  no 
very  great  difficulty,  and  requiring  no  very  arduous  applica- 
tion to  study,  it  should  not  entail  an  expenditure  of  time 
or  brain  likely  to  become  irksome,  even  to  the  most  indolent 
of  young  men  of  fortune,  while  its  possession  is  for  ever  the 
mark  of  a certain  amount  of  study  gone  through  and 
scholastic  knowledge  acquired  in  early  life.  Of  course,  in 
this  light  the  only  universities  to  be  considered  are  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  To  send  a lad  who  need  not  prac- 
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tisc  any  great  economy  of  money  or  time  to  any  other 
would  be  a pure  waste  of  both ; without  for  a moment 
suggesting  that  men  of  high  birth  and  good  fortunes  arc  not 
to  be  found  at  any  university,  it  must  be  stated  that  they  do 
not,  as  a rule,  prefer  the  smaller  and  less  ancient  ones,  and 
certainly  the  tone  both  of  manners  and  attainments  to  be 
acquired  at  them  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
older  and  larger  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Looking  at  a university  education  in  a more  practical 
light — that  of  the  prospects  it  opens  up  to  a young  man — it 
may  be  said  at  once  that  for  the  gifted  few  it  will  give 
openings  in  life  pecuniarily  and  professionally  good ; but  for 
the  larger  number  of  students,  only  endowed  with  average 
abilities,  or  even  with  abilities  a little  above  the  average,  a 
very  limited  income  can  at  best  be  expected  as  the  result  of 
several  valuable  years’  time  and  a considerable  amount  of 
money  devoted  to  the  usual  routine  of  a university  career. 

We  have  already  warned  parents  that  they  must  not,  in  de- 
ciding whether  or  no  they  will  send  their  sons  to  college, 
forget  that  the  natural  tendency  of  all  schoolmasters  is  to 
advise  a university  education  for  any  boy  of  average  abilities. 
This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  esprit  de  corps  is  strong 
amongst  university  men,  and  habits  of  study  once  acquired 
have,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  practise  them,  a value  far 
above  that  set  upon  them  by  ordinary  mortals.  The  number 
of  those,  however,  who  can  be  said  to  derive  any  substantial 
and  permanent  pecuniary  benefit  directly  from  their  scho- 
lastic attainments  is  comparatively  small ; no  doubt  a 
considerable  number  of  fellowships  are  yearly  allotted,  but 
to  gain  one  of  these  a lad  must  be  endowed  with  first-class 
abilities,  and  work  hard ; and  even  then  the  certainty  of  a 
first  class  at  Oxford  or  wranglership  at  Cambridge  is  very 
rare,  and  unless  good  enough  to  obtain  such  a place  in  a 
final  examination  a lad  cannot  reckon  on  either  a tutorship 
or  fellowship. 

The  years  spent  at  college,  and  the  advanced  age  at 
which  a lad  now  enters  the  university,  unfit  him  for  the 
commencement,  after  his  degree  is  obtained,  of  any  pro- 
fession except  those  to  which  a university  career  is  a pre- 
face, unless  he  be  possessed  of  sufficient  private  means  to 
render  him  independent  of  his  professional  income,  and  these 
may  be  set  down  as  the  Church,  the  Bar’,  and  the  profession 
of  a schoolmaster.  It  is  true  that  during  the  time  an 
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ordinary  degree  is  being  studied  for,  a certain  amount  of  the 
preliminary  study  for  the  medical  profession  may  be  gone 
through,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  advantage  is  to  be 
set  against  the  benefits  of  studying  medicine  at  a large  and 
more  essentially  medical  school,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  engineering ; but  for  any  other  professson  or  employment 
the  time  can  ill  be  spared,  so  that  we  may  take  the  three 
above-mentioned  professions  as  the  ordinary  result  of  a 
university  career.  It  would,  therefore,  be  rash  for  any 
parent  to  send  a lad  up  to  college  whom  he  did  not  wish  to 
adopt  one  of  these  professions,  unless  he  showed  such  un- 
mistakable talent  as  made  it  probable  that  he  might  make 
his  university  career  profitable ; nor  should  he  be  turned 
from  his  decision  as  to  the  idtimate  utility  of  it,  even  by  the 
accident  of  a school  scholarship  being  attainable  by  the  lad 
in  question.  Scholarships  are  often  very  misleading  tests  of 
ability ; the  first  is  in  the  small  world  of  a school  not  always 
good  enough  to  obtain  university  distinction,  and  school 
success  not  unfrequently  deters  the  successful  lad  from 
making  further  exertions,  while  sometimes  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  a lad  of  very  ordinary  ability,  by  accident  of  age,  or 
the  absence  of  competitors,  to  find  a scholarship  ready  for 
his  taking.  If  a father  wish  his  son  to  take  Holy  Orders,  or 
adopt  the  Bar  as  a profession,  the  matter  of  not  taking  high 
honours  will  not  entirely  destroy  his  chance  of  success  in  his 
profession,  or  perhaps  very  materially  affect  it ; but  in  the 
numerous  auxiliary  ways  of  increasing  their  incomes  adopted 
by  clergymen  and  barristers,  such  as  taking  pupils,  high 
honours  will  always  command  confidence ; while  if  the 
scholastic  profession  be  adopted,  honours  will  do  almost 
anything  or  everything.  As  regards  other  universities  than 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  the  only  object  desired  is  a degree 
or  the  attainment  of  a certain  amount  of  learning,  it  may  be 
gained  at  them  at  a considerably  lessened  expense,  and 
■without  the  necessity  of  continuous  residence.  A Dublin 
degree  is  popularly  valued  next  highly  to  one  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  London  University  next.  The  advantages 
of  these  universities,  other  than  national  or  local  influences, 
consist  chiefly  in  the  practicability  of  pursuing  other  occu- 
pations while  undergoing  a course  of  study  for  a degree, 
the  regulations  as  to  residence  being  very  lax,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  residence  altogether,  merely  going 
up  for  the  examinations ; but  this,  of  course,  is  open  to  all 
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the  objections  to  self-taught  knowledge,  while  all  or  nearly 
all  the  usual  advantages,  except  the  bare  learning  acquired 
by  a certain  time  applied  to  study  and  the  acquisition  of 
a degree,  are  absent.  In  every  respect  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  stand  far  above  any  of  the  others, 
except  in  that  important  one  of  expense ; but  as  a B.A.  or 
M.A.  is  almost  a necessity  after  the  name  of  a clergyman  or 
schoolmaster,  it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain  one  even  if  the 
full  value  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  Oxon.  or 
Camb. 

In  this  chapter,  the  medical,  legal,  and  science  degrees, 
Ac.,  conferred  by  the  university  will  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  they  come  more  naturally  into  the  chapters  on 
the  medical  and  other  professions  in  the  second  part.  The 
universities  empowered  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts  are  those 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham,  in  England ; 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  in  Scot- 
land ; Dublin  University,  in  Ireland. 

In  making  a choice  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
advantages  of  either  are  pretty  nearly  equal ; and,  in  the 
matter  of  expense,  there  is  little  or  no  difference.  A degree 
at  either  is  equally  valued,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it 
at  either  is  about  the  same,  so  that,  for  a pass  only,  the  choice 
may  be  determined  by  the  inclination  of  the  lad  going  up 
to  college.  In  honours,  however,  there  is  a difference  in  the 
method  of  classifying  the  successful  candidates  at  the  two 
universities.  At  Oxford  the  three  classes  are  not  further 
distinguished,  while  at  Cambridge  the  precise  order  of 
merit  is  given  ; Cambridge,  too,  has  always  been  considered 
the  university  more  devoted  to  mathematics,  while  Oxford 
has  been  considered  more  advanced  in  the  study  of  classics, 
or  rather  in  the  deductions  drawn  from  and  theories  pro- 
pounded in  classical  authors.  In  such  a matter  as  this,  the 
lad  himself  and  his  schoolmaster  are  certainly  the  best 
judges  as  to  which  university  should  be  chosen,  and  there 
will  generally,  in  the  case  of  a man  good  enough  to  aspire 
to  honours,  be  something  in  the  way  of  a scholarship  or 
exhibition  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of 
the  universities.  The  length  of  residence  and  expenses  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  same ; perhaps  Cambridge 
may  be  a trifle  less  expensive,  but  certainly  not  to  any  great 
extent ; the  examinations  to  be  passed  differ  considerably. 

The  length  of  residence  required  in  either  university  to 
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obtain  a degree  is  three  years  of  three  terms  each,  and  a 
residence  of  two-thirds  of  each  term  is  required  by  the 
university,  while  the  colleges  generally  require  a greater 
part  of  the  term.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  shortest 
time  and  least  residence  will  be  passed  at  the  university 
by  those  undergraduates  who  go  up  for  their  matriculation 
or  entrance  examination  in  time  to  commence  their  residence 
in  October,  in  which  case  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  B.A. 
degree  at  the  June  examination  of  the  next  year  but  two  ; 
that  is,  if  they  go  up  in  October,  1880,  they  can  obtain  their 
degree  in  June,  1883. 

This  amount  of  residence  will  be  sufficient  for  all  degrees, 
those  in  Medicine,  Civil  Law,  and  Divinity  being  granted  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts  after  a certain  public  time  devoted  to 
technical  study  and  the  passing  of  certain  examinations. 

The  examinations  for  degrees  in  Arts  are  as  follows  : — 

At  Oxford  there  are  four  terms  in  the  year,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge three. 


Oxford. 

I.  Responsions. 

II.  First  public  examination  on  Moderations,  to  which  can- 
didates are  admitted,  if  studying  for  a pass  only,  in  their 
fourth  term.  Candidates  for  honours  from  their  fifth 
to  eighth  terms : the  examinations  being  different  to 
that  for  candidates  for  a pass  only. 

III.  Second  public  examination,  or  Final ; candidates  for  a 
pass  are  admitted  to  this  as  soon  as  they  have  passed 
Moderations,  and  those  in  the  Honours  Schools  from 
their  twelfth  to  sixteenth  terms. 

At  Cambridge. 

I.  A previous  examination  for  students  who  have  already 
kept  one  term. 

II.  A general  examination  open  to  students  who  have  pre- 
viously kept  four  terms,  and  passed  the  previous  exa- 
mination. 

III.  A special  examination  for  students  who  have  kept 
eight  terms,  and  have  passed  the  previous  and  general 
examinations.  Candidates  for  honours  will  be  required 
to  pass  in  additional  subjects  at  the  previous  examina- 
tions, after  which  they  will  have  no  university  examina- 
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tion  to  pass  boforo  that  of  the  Tripos,  in  which  they  seek 
an  honour,  to  which  they  may  be  admitted  after  keeping 
eight  terms. 

Iiesponsions  at  Oxford  and  the  Previous  Examination  at 
Cambridge  may  be  avoided  by  passing  the  leaving  exa- 
mination of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  before 
leaving  school.  This  examination  is,  however,  a somewhat 
difficult  one,  and  not  popular  with  all  head  masters. 

In  addition  to  these  public  examinations  required  by  the 
university,  there  are  various  examinations  fixed  by  the 
colleges  at  the  end  of  each  term  as  tests  of  the  work  done 
and  progress  made. 

The  choice  of  a college  is  often  a difficult  matter  to  decide, 
and  after  a choice  is  made  it  is  doubtful  whether  one 
college  has  many  advantages  over  another. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships belonging  to  a college  are  frequently  a reason  for 
fixing  upon  a particular  one ; but  this  is,  after  all,  very 
fallacious — where  scholarships  are  to  be  had  there  will 
always  be  keen  competition  for  them,  especially  at  popular 
colleges  ; fellowships  at  Oxford  are  principally  awarded  on 
the  result  of  an  open  competition.  At  Cambridge  they  are 
given  to  the  members  of  the  college  to  which  they  belong  on 
the  result  of  the  Tripos  examination.  The  chance  of  a fel- 
lowship is  hard  to  calculate  until  towards  the  end  of  a 
university  course,  especially  as  men  sometimes  exchange 
from  one  college  to  another  if  they  think  they  stand  a better 
chance  of  obtaining  one  in  that  way. 

The  University  Commission  now  sitting  will,  however, 
make  many  alterations  in  the  mode  of  awarding  fellowships 
amongst  other  important  changes. 

The  size  of  a college  has  more  to  do  with  its  individuality 
than  any  other  feature  in  its  construction.  The  requirements 
of  the  university  in  the  public  examinations  render  it  im- 
possible for  the  colleges  to  vary  much  in  their  system  of 
tuition ; but  a large  college  has  better  means  of  ensuring  the 
proficiency  of  its  professors  and  lecturers  than  a small  one ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a lecturer  will  be  able  to  give 
more  of  his  time  to  the  instruction  of  individuals  in  a small 
class  than  in  a large ; the  larger  class  will  at  the  same  time 
have  the  advantage  of  creating  keener  competition  and 
rivalry  amongst  its  members,  and  this  will  exercise  a bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  best  of  the  class. 
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The  difference  in  the  lecturers  at  the  various  colleges 
will  be  equalized  to  a great  extent  by  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying private  tutors  ; but  this  is  frequently  a cause  of  a 
considerable  waste  of  time  and  money,  as  in  most  cases  the 
college  lecturers  are  fully  good  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  any  but  the  very  highest  order  of  intellect,  and 
if  the  subjects  are  properly  worked  up  for  their  lectures, 
very  little  time  will  be  available  for  the  work  set  by  the 
private  tutor  unless  the  student  is  a very  rapid  reader  or 
exceptionally  hard-working  man. 

The  expense  of  living  at  various  colleges  is  slightly 
different,  but  this  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  class  of 
men  who  happen  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  is  constantly 
varying  relatively  to  other  colleges,  so  that  on  this  point 
information  can  only  be  obtained  from  personal  friends  who 
may  have  the  means  of  judging  from  recent  experience. 
In  a large  college,  a lad  will  always  be  able  to  find  friends 
of  the  sort  he  wants,  while  at  a small  college  he  will  not 
have  so  great  a choice,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  great  a 
disadvantage  as  appears  at  first  sight  for  a lad  to  find  him- 
self in  daily  contact  with  those  who  think  and  act  differently 
to  himself.  The  difference  between  a large  and  small  college 
will  be  more  apparent  at  Cambridge,  where  two  colleges 
alone  number  nearly  half  the  total  of  undergraduates,  while 
at  Oxford  the  size  of  the  various  colleges  is  somewhat  more 
even. 

Probably  the  most  important  point  in  which  one  college 
can  have  a decided  superiority  over  another  is  in  the  supe- 
riority of  its  tutors,  and  this  is  a point  which  decidedly 
makes  itself  very  soon  felt.  The  tutor  is  in  reality  the 
governing  power  of  the  college.  To  him  an  undergraduate 
applies  for  every  sort  of  information,  and  by  him  the  whole 
tone  of  the  college  is  influenced,  and  this  will  speedily  show 
itself  in  the  result  of  the  examinations  ; so  that  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  a college  which  has  for  some  years 
done  well  in  the  examinations,  has  some  influence  for  good 
at  work  among  its  undergraduates.  After  all,  it  is  as  a rule 
the  possession  of  a school  scholarship  or  exhibition,  or  the 
obtaining  one  of  those  decided  by  public  competition  amongst 
candidates  not  yet  members  of  the  university  which  generally 
decides  a parent  in  the  choice  of  a college,  or,  failing  this, 
old  associations  with  it  on  his  own  or  friends’  part. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  older  universities,  and 
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touching  on  the  other  smaller  and  more  modern  ones,  a slight 
idea  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, may  be  of  use  ; the  figures  given  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  estimate,  and  are  the  result  of  the  personal  experience 
of  undergraduates  now  at,  or  who  have  but  recently  left,  the 
universities,  the  necessary  difference  in  the  expenses  of  the 
various  colleges  being,  as  a rule,  slight,  the  real  difference 
existing,  of  course,  in  the  propensities  and  habits  of  life  of 
the  undergraduates  themselves  ; the  rent  of  rooms  at  some 
colleges  is  higher  than  at  others,  that  is,  the  minimum 
rents;  but  there  is  sometimes  a possibility  of  living  in 
lodgings  if  preferred.  The  cost  of  dinners  in  hall  also 
varies  a little,  the  minimum  cost  of  living  at  the  different 
colleges  varying,  perhaps,  to  the  extent  of  £10  or  £12  per 
annum,  or  even  rather  more. 

The  amounts  to  be  paid  on  entrance  are  at  Oxford  : — 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Caution  money,  which  is  returned  ) AA  A A , OA  A A 

i .j  20  0 0 to  JO  0 0 

on  leaving  residence  . . j 

Entrance  fee  . . .500 

Matriculation  . . . . 2 10  0 

Generally  the  cost  of  furniture,  if  rooms  are  taken  in 
college,  will  be  from  £20  to  £30,  but  about  two- thirds 
of  this  will  be  recovered  on  leaving.  Rooms  in  college 
will  vary  in  the  various  colleges  from  £5  to  £10  or  £10 
to  £30  per  term ; lodgings  will  cost  from  £1  5s.  for  rooms, 
coal  and  attendance,  per  week. 

The  expenses  so  far  will  be  the  same  at  Cambridge,  with 
the  exception  of  the  matriculation  fee,  which  is  there  £5, 
while  the  caution  money  is  always  £15. 

A cap,  gown,  and  surplice,  will  cost  about  £3.  Crockery, 
linen,  <&c.,  as  much  more. 

We  may  then  put  down  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  coming 
into  residence  at  Oxford,  £G5,  of  which  £40  may  be  expected 
back  at  the  end  of  residence. 

At  Cambridge,  £55,  of  which  about  £30  may  be  expected 
back. 

Dinners  in  hall  are  paid  for  by  the  day,  and  average  about 
2s. ; but  extras  of  all  sorts  can  of  course  be  had,  and  other 
articles  may  be  obtained  from  the  cooks  or  buttery,  and  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  individual  requirements  of  the  under- 
graduate. 
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The  fee  for  tuition  is  at  Cambridge  £6  a term,  at  Oxford 
about  £8. 

Attendance  will  cost  about  <£2  10s.,  firing  £1  10s.,  and 
college  payments  £1  10s.  per  term. 

All  things  included,  the  expense  of  living  at  college  may 
be  put  at  about  £30  a term,  without  private  tuition  ; and 
necessary  tradesmen’s  bills,  for  groceries,  wines,  breakfasts, 
and  books,  may  be  put  at  another  £20  per  term. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  university  fees  : — 

Oxford.  Cambridge. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Matriculation  . 

. 2 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Previous  examination 

2 

10 

0 

Responsions 

. 1 

0 

0 

General  Examination 

1 

5 

0 

Moderations  . 

. 1 

10 

0 

Each  subject  in  ) 

Pass  Examination  j 

. 0 

10 

0 

B.A. 

. 7 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

The  college  fee  for  B.A.  varies  from  £3  to  £8. 

The  total  expense  therefore  for  a residence  at  either 
university  for  a period  of  three  years,  making  in  all  about 
75  weeks,  may  be  put  at  : — 

£ 

College  Expenses  . . . .270 

Tradesmen’s  Bills  . . . .180 

University  and  College  Fees  for  examina- 
tions and  B.A.  degree  , . . 20 

470 

Private  tuition  ought  not  to  be  wanted  for  a pass  examina- 
tion ; for  honours  it  generally  will  be,  for  a year  at  least,  and 
will  cost  about  £10  per  term;  the  fees  for  the  examination 
are  also  a little  higher  for  honour  men,  and  an  additional 
residence  of  one  year  more  must  be  added. 

In  the  above  estimate  of  three  years’  expenses,  which  is 
put  at  as  low  a figure  as  a lad  should  be  expected,  even  with 
economy,  to  keep  his  bills  down  to,  no  allowance  has  been 
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made  for  pocket  money  or  for  boating  and  cricket  subscrip- 
tions, for  which,  in  all,  a lad  should  certainly  be  allowed 
£10  a term. 

Clothing,  travelling  expenses,  and  maintenance  during  the 
vacations,  which  amount  to  about  half  the  year,  are  also 
omitted  from  the  total  cost,  and  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  style  of  living  a lad  has  been  accustomed  to.  As  far  as 
the  college  expenses  go,  a lad  going  in  for  a pass  examina- 
tion for  a degree  only,  might  be  able  to  make  £150  per 
annum  sufficient  for  all  his  wants  during  his  residence  at 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  provided  board  and  lodging  are 
found  him  during  the  vacations ; but  without  a careful 
management  of  his  funds  and  economical  tendencies  gener- 
ally, he  will,  though  by  no  means  extravagant,  find  that 
£200  a-year  is  none  too  much  ; while  for  an  honour  degree 
the  expenses  should  be  the  same  for  the  first  two  years,  with 
an  addition  of  about  £30  a-year  for  private  tuition  for  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  if  a good  place  in  the  honour  lists  is 
to  be  expected. 

We  have  said  nothing  hitherto  of  the  law,  moral  science 
and  natural  science  degrees ; these  will  not  affect  the 
expenses  or  the  course  of  study  for  the  first  yeai',  and  a 
short  residence  at  the  university  will  give  a lad  a better  idea 
of  the  most  suitable  degree  to  be  taken  by  him,  or  the 
faculty  in  which  he  is  likely  to  take  the  highest  place  in  the 
honour  lists,  than  could  be  obtained  from  passing  mention  in 
a book  of  this  kind. 

Befoi’e  proceeding  to  the  considex-ation  of  the  coui'se  of 
education  and  its  cost  at  the  younger  universities,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  reiterate  that  for  a lad  of  exceptionally  high  abilities 
or  for  one  intended  for  the  bar,  no  thought  of  these  should 
be  entertained  as  a place  of  education,  unless  local  influences 
should  render  residence  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  pi*eferable. 
For  the  first  class,  the  richer  endowments,  the  more  valuable 
exhibitions  and  scholarships,  the  better  and  more  numerous 
fellowships,  the  incontestably  greater  value  of  a place  in  the 
honour  list,  and  lastly  the  richer  and  more  frequent  vacancies 
for  tutorships,  professoi’ships,  and  livings,  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  at  once  deciding  upon  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Amongst 
the  writer’s  personal  friends  are  one  or  two  who  would  have 
realised  from  school  and  open  scholarships  alone  a sufficieixt 
income  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  university  expenses  and 
their  board  and  lodging  during  the  vacation,  and  it  is  by  no 
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means  unusual  for  a boy  wlio  has  been  educated  at  a richly 
endowed  or  high  class  school  to  obtain  sufficient  aid  to  cover 
at  least  half  the  amount. 

For  the  bar,  the  education  and  the  associations  which 
will  be  formed  at  the  older  universities  are  alone  likely  to  be 
of  much  assistance  in  after  life. 

The  younger  universities  can  only  be  recommended  on 
two  grounds ; first,  the  less  expensive  style  of  living  and 
education  necessary  for  obtaining  a degree,  and  the  shorter 
time  occupied  at  some  of  them  in  doing  so ; secondly,  the 
possibility  of  combining  other  occupations  or  employments 
with  the  course  of  study  which  in  some  cases,  especially  in 
those  of  persons  finding  a university  degree  desirable  when 
already  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  may  be  a sufficient 
advantage.  In  the  Church  a degree  is  still  almost  a 
necessity ; most  bishops  will  now  ordain  without  one,  but 
a simple  literate  will  always  be  at  a disadvantage  in  ob- 
taining livings  or  pi*eferment.  In  the  scholastic  profes- 
sion any  degree  is  better  than  none,  and  undoubtedly  the 
degrees  conferred  by  the  Dublin  and  London  Universities 
are  proofs  of  a severe  and  somewhat  lengthy  course  of 
study,  they  in  their  turn  ranking  considerably  above  any 
others. 


London  University. 

At  the  University  of  London  a degree  is  obtained  by 
passing  a certain  number  of  examinations ; there  being 
no  separate  colleges  at  which  residence  is  required,  as  at 
the  older  universities,  and  no  restrictions  as  to  the  places  at 
which  the  undergraduates  study  for  their  examinations. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  examinations  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity is  to  encourage  a wider  range,  though,  as  is  generally 
thought,  more  shallow  system  of  study,  than  until 
recently  was  given  at  any  of  our  places  of  education,  and 
this  University  was  the  first  to  institute  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.,  which  is  now  frequently fctaken  instead  of  the  B.A., 
which  for  so  long  contented  the  ordinary  student  who  was 
not  preparing  for  the  practice  of  any  profession  requiring 
special  knowledge.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  still  that  most 
generally  taken  up,  but  as  that  of  Science  will  not  come 
under  the  heading  of  any  further  chapter,  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  it  will  be  briefly  noticed  here.  Graduation 
at  the  London  University  is  more  simple  and  less  expensive 
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than  at  one  of  the  older  universities.  The  University  being 
an  examining  body  only,  its  only  functions  are  to  test  and 
direct  the  systems  of  teaching  given  elsewhere,  and  the 
examinations  of  candidates  are  made  irrespective  of  religious 
denominations  or  other  distinctions.  The  Matriculation 
Examination,  which  must  be  passed  before  proceeding!  n any 
faculty,  is  of  a far  more  pretentious  kind  than  that  at  any 
other  university,  and  embraces  a somewhat  wide  range  of 
subjects. 

This  examination  is  passed  by  a great  number  of  students 
who  have  no  immediate  intention  of  proceeding  for  any  de- 
gree, and  is  considered  a proof  of  a sound  school  education  ; 
indeed,  no  lad  of  eighteen  can  have  failed  to  profit  by  his 
school-teaching  who  can  pass  this  examination  well,  the 
standard  for  honours  being  a by-no-means  low  one,  so  that 
in  many  of  the  metropolitan  schools  this  examination  is  a 
convenient  substitute  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations,  which  have  done  so  much  to  ensure  the 
efficiency  of  our  schoolmasters  and  their  modes  of  teaching. 

To  graduate  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  or  of  Science  at 
London  the  student  must  pass — 

1.  Matriculation.  Fee,  £2.  Subjects  : — 

Latin. 

Any  two  of  the  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
German,  and  either  Sanskrit  or  Arabic. 

The  English  Language,  English  History  and  Modem 
Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Natural  Philsosophy. 

Chemistry. 

2.  The  first  B.A.  examination  may  be  passed  one  year 
after  Matriculation.  Fee,  £5.  Subjects  : — 

Mathematics.  Arithmetic , Algebra , Geometry , Trigo- 
nometry. 

The  Latin  Language. 

Greek.  One  Book  of  Homer  or  Xenophon. 

The  English  Language  and  Literature. 

English  History. 

French  or  German. 
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Successful  candidates  in  this  examination  who  have 
passed  in  all  subjects,  may  be  examined  for  honours  in  any 
of  the  subjects. 

Exhibitions  of  £40  for  two  years  are  given  to  the  first 
candidates  under  the  age  of  twenty-two  in  Mathematics  and 
Latin,  and  one  of  £30  for  two  years  to  the  first  candidate 
under  twenty-two  in  the  English  Language. 

3.  The  second  B.A.  examination  may  be  passed  one  year 
after  the  first.  The  Fee  is  £5.  The  subjects  are  : — 

Mechanical  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Classics.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  with 
Grammar,  History,  and  Geography. 

The  French  or  the  German  Language. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

Successful  candidates  may  be  examined  for  honours  in 
any  of  the  above  subjects. 

Scholarships  of  £50  per  annum  for  three  years  will  be 
awarded  to  the  first  candidate  under  twenty-three  years  of 
age  in  mathematics,  moral  science,  and  classics,  provided 
they  possess  sufficient  merit. 

The  subsequent  examinations  for  M.A.  and  D.  Lit.  will 
not  be  found  difficult  to  pass  by  a successful  candidate  for 
honours  at  the  two  examinations  for  B.A.  after  a year  or  so 
of  steady  work,  but  will  require  very  considerable  further 
study  for  those  who  have  only  gone  up  for  the  Pass  Ex- 
amination. 

The  first  B.  Sc.  Examination  may  be  passed  one  year  after 
Matriculation,  and  is  in  the  following  subjects,  three  out  of 
the  list  being  selected  by  the  candidate  : — 

Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Experimental  Physics. 

General  Biology. 

The  successful  candidates  may  compete  for  honours,  in 
which  two  scholarships  are  given  of  £50  per  annum  for  two 
years. 

The  fee  is  £5. 

The  second  B.Sc.  Examination  is  in  any  three  choseu 
from  the  following  nine  subjects ; — 
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1.  Pure  Mathematics. 

2.  Mixed  Mathematics. 

3.  Experimental  Physics. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Botany. 

6.  Zoology. 

7.  Animal  Physiology. 

8.  Physical  Geography  and  Geology 

9.  Logic  and  Psychology. 

Successful  candidates  are  examined  for  honours  in  higher 
branches  of  these  subjects,  and  four  scholarships  of  £50  each 
for  two  years  are  given. 

The  fee  is  £5. 

The  further  degree  of  D.  Sc.  will  require  some  little 
extra  study  even  for  Honour  Candidates. 

The  Degree  Examinations  at  London  University  will  bo 
found  more  convenient  than  those  of  any  other  for  the  ma- 
jority of  students  desirous  of  completing  their  education  in 
any  of  the  various  faculties  without  residence  at  a University. 
In  its  requirements  for  degrees  in  medicine  it  is  unequalled, 
and  its  course  in  this  faculty  will  be  found  under  the 
heading  of  The  Medical  Profession.  The  Pass  Examina- 
tion for  B.A.  and  B.Sc.,  London,  are  held  at  the  same  time 
in  London  and  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  various 
other  local  centres,  and  the  results  published  at  the  same 
time. 


Dublin  University. 

At  Dublin  University  no  residence  is  required  as  a part 
of  academic  discipline,  the  terms  required  to  be  kept  being 
allowed  when  kept  either  by  residence  or  examination. 
Residence  is,  however,  the  ordinary  course,  and  as  far 
superior  to  non-residential  study  as  at  the  other  Universities. 

Rooms,  when  vacant,  may  be  obtained  in  Trinity  College, 
subject  to  regulations  as  to  night  roll,  &c. 

The  charges  for  rooms  vary  from  £2  to  £16  per  annum, 
with  a deposit  on  entrance  varying  from  £8  to  £30,  which 
is  returned  on  the  rooms  being  given  up.  The  charge  for 
dinner  in  hall  is  about  10s.  per  week  for  a pensioner  or 
ordinary  student. 

The  college’s  charges  for  a pensioner,  including  tuition, 
are  £15  on  entrance  and  £8  8s,  0 d.  half  yearly. 
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The  Entrance  Examination  ia  in  the  following  subjects: — 

Latin  and  English  Composition. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra  (the  rudiments  only). 

Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II. 

English  History. 

Modern  Geography. 

And  any  two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors  selected 
by  the  candidate  from  a given  list. 

The  course  for  B.A.  is  four  years. 

The  principal  regulations  as  to  keeping  terms  are  the 
following  : — 

Students  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  their  under- 
graduate course  are  denominated  Junior  and  Senior  Fresh- 
men ; in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  Junior  and  Senior 
Sophisters. 

Terms  may  be  kept  either  by  attending  the  lectures  or  by 
passing  the  Term  examination. 

To  rise  from  the  class  of  Senior  Freshman  to  that  of 
Junior  Sophister  the  student  must  pass  the  General  exami- 
nation of  Senior  Freshman  held  at  the  beginning  of  Michael- 
mas Term. 

The  minimum  of  attendance  absolutely  necessary  to 
qualify  a student  to  present  himself  at  the  General  exami- 
nation for  Senior  Freshmen  will  be  one  Term  kept  by 
examination  in  his  Junior  Freshman  year;  one  Term  in  his 
Senior  Freshman  year  kept  by  either  lectures  or  examina- 
tion, and  one  Term  in  either  year  kept  in  either  way. 

The  final  B.A.  Degree  examination  is  held  in  the  Michael- 
mas Term  of  the  Senior  Sophister  year. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  present  himself  at  B.A.  exami- 
nation who  has  not  previously  kept  three  Sophister  Terms, 
one  of  which  must  be  kept  by  examination  in  the  Junior 
Sophister  year,  and  one  either  by  examination  or  lectures  in 
the  Senior  Sophister  year;  the  third  may  be  kept  in  either 
way  in  either  year. 

The  courses  which  must  be  kept  arc  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  the  Junior  Freshman  year  there  are  three  courses, 
viz.,  Mathematics,  Classics,  and  English  Composition,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  keep  a Term. 

2.  In  the  Senior  Freshman  year  there  are  four  courses, 
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viz.,  Mathematics,  Classics,  Logics,  and  English  Composi- 
tion, all  of  which  are  required. 

3.  In  the  Sophister  year  students  are  divided  into  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional  students,  and,  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  to  professional  studies,  the  compulsory 
courses  only  with  one  optional  subject  will  be  required  from 
professional  students,  i.e.,  actual  students  in  one  of  the  four 
schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Physics,  and  Engineering. 

For  non-professional  students,  in  the  Junior  Sophister  year 
there  are  six  courses,  viz.,  Mathematical  Physics  (including 
Astronomy),  Languages,  Logics,  Experimental  Physics, 
Natural  Science,  and  English  Composition. 

In  order  to  keep  a Term  students  must  take  up  Mathe- 
matical Physics,  Logics,  English  Composition,  and  one  of  the 
three  remaining  courses. 

In  the  Senior  Sophister  year  there  are  seven  courses,  viz., 
Astronomy,  Ethics,  Mathematical  Physics,  Experimental 
Science,  Natural  Science,  Languages,  and  English  Compo- 
sition. Astronomy,  Ethics,  and  English  Composition  are 
compulsory  on  all  students. 

Of  the  remaining  four  courses,  professional  students  must 
in  addition  take  up  any  one,  and  non-professional  any  two 
which  they  prefer. 

For  keeping  a Term  in  Languages  in  either  Sophister 
year,  four  Languages  are  available ; Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  and  to  keep  a Term,  students  may  select  any 
two. 

To  the  student  in  Arts  the  only  inducements  to  select 
any  of  the  other  Universities  than  those  already  mentioned 
is  that  of  economy ; and  on  this  point  a very  considerable 
advantage  is  gained,  the  remaining  Universities  being  con- 
ducted with  a view  to  keeping  the  expenses  of  a university 
education  at  a minimum.  In  the  absence  of  local  associa- 
tion, however,  a degree  at  Dublin  is  as  easy  and  as  econo- 
mical a one  as  can  be  gained  ; the  time  however  required  to 
obtain  it  is  considerably  more  than  that  at  some  of  the 
smaller  Universities. 

Durham. — Durham  University,  although  conferring  Legal 
and  Medical  Degrees,  is  principally  resorted  to  for  its  licences 
in  Theology,  which,  with  a B.A.  degree,  may  be  obtained  in 
two  years.  There  are  two  colleges — University  College  and 
Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall.  The  total  expenses  of  a student 
during  residence,  that  is,  for  six  mouths  in  the  year,  are 
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about  £80  to  £90  at  University  College,  and  £70  to  £80 
at  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall.  There  are  examinations  at  the 
end  of  each  year  to  be  passed  before  B.A.  is  conferred. 

The  university  expenses  are  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Entrance  . . . . . .200 

Tuition 4 10  0 per  term. 

University  Chest,  Censor’s  Fee,  and 

Library 1 10  0 „ 


At  University  College. 


Unfurnished  Rooms  . 

Commons,  with  dinner  and  meat 
luncheon  .... 

Service  and  Gas .... 
Kitchen  Fire  .... 
Detriments  .... 


5 


s. 

0 


0 16 
3 15 
1 2 
1 0 


d. 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 


Fire  in  Rooms  when  required  is  an  extra  charge. 


per  term. 

per  week, 
per  term. 

>5 


At  Bishop  Hatfield’s  Hall. 

Rooms  Furnished,  except  Linen,  £6  to  £7  per  term. 

Board,  Attendance,  and  all  Charges  except  Washing,  23s. 
per  week. 


£15  caution  money  must  be  paid  at  either  college  on  en- 
trance, which  is  returned  on  leaving. 

The  fee  for  each  yearly  examination  is  £1,  and  B.A.  £3. 

Edinburgh. — This  university  confers  a degree  of  M.A. 
after  a course  including  four  winter  sessions.  The  principal 
faculty  is,  however,  that  of  medicine. 

Students  who  pass  sufficiently  well  at  the  entrance 
examination  are  admitted  at  once  to  the  higher  classes, 
and  can  obtain  M.A.  in  three  years. 

The  matriculation  fee  is  £1.  Students  proceed  from 
junior  to  senior  classes.  The  fees  for  attendance  are,  for 
summer  sessions,  £2  2s.  in  each  subject ; winter  sessions, 
£3  3s.  in  each  subject. 

The  subjects  are  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Rhetoric  and  English  Literature.  The  examinations  in 
these  can,  with  certain  limits,  be  passed  at  different  times. 
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The  fee  for  M.A.  is  <£3.  Degrees  as  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Science  are  conferred  after  three  years’  study  of 
the  requisite  subjects. 

At  Glasgow  University  the  course  in  Arts  extends  over 
the  same  period  as  at  Edinburgh.  The  cost  of  all  fees  and 
diplomas  averages  about  .£45  in  the  four  years.  At  this 
University  there  are  a very  large  number  of  Bursaries  of 
varying  values,  some  of  which  are  open  to  competition. 

The  University  of  S.  Andrews  is  a very  small  one. 
The  course  for  M.A.  is  similar  to  that  in  the  other  Scotch 
Universities,  and  the  Bursaries,  as  in  the  others,  are 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  students. 

There  are  two  colleges,  United  College  and  S.  Mary’s 
College,  at  this  University. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  is  larger  than  that  of  S. 
Andrews,  but  about  half  the  size  only  of  Glasgow,  or  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Edinburgh  ; it,  like  these,  confers  a degree 
of  M.A.  after  four  years’  study,  and,  like  them,  has  a large 
number  of  Bursaries. 

The  second  Irish  University  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  It 
was  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  the  examining  body 
of  the  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork.  Originally 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  in  the  way  of  an  unsectarian  university,  it  was  never 
in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and  is  now  about  to  undergo 
dissolution  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  its  place  will  be  taken 
by  an  examining  body  to  be  entitled  the  Royal  University 
of  Ireland,  which  will  not  require  the  entering  of  candidates 
for  its  degrees  at  any  particular  place  of  education,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Queen’s  University,  but  will  examine  all 
comers,  and  make  grants  in  support  of  the  places  at  which 
they  have  been  educated  in  proportion  to  the  results  of  the 
examination  they  pass. 

This  new  university,  the  charter  of  which  is  drawn  up, 
and  will  be  immediately  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
will  have  power  to  confer  all  degrees  conferred  by  other 
universities  in  the  Empire  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
Divinity,  and  is  to  confer  on  all  the  present  members  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  degrees  corresponding  to  those 
now  held  by  them.  The  place  or  situation  of  the  university, 
and  where  it  is  to  assemble,  will  be  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  object  of  this  new  university  is  to  establish  a purely 
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unsectarian  one,  and  this  having  only  very  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  the  case  of  Queen’s  University  with  its  subor- 
dinate colleges,  a new  plan  will  now  be  tried. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter,  we  repeat  what  was  said 
in  the  commencement,  that  university  education  has  in  its 
general  utility  been  greatly  over-rated,  when  the  value  set 
upon  it  is  considered  from  a purely  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
For  the  majority  of  young  men  it  can  only  be  a commence- 
ment of  a career,  and  the  time  spent  in  the  acquirement  of 
a degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  could  in  very  many,  if  not 
in  most  cases,  be  more  beneficially  spent  in  the  practice  of 
the  profession  to  which  it  is  a preface. 

The  benevolence  of  testators  has  led  to  many  abuses, 
most  of  which  are  happily  fast  being  rectified,  and  the  value 
of  a scholarship  has  led  many  a clever  lad  to  spend  three  or 
four  years  at  an  age  at  which  they  could  ill  be  spared,  in 
acquiring  knowledge  which  could  only  unfit  him  for  the 
occupations  of  his  after  life.  The  more  varied  education, 
and  the  increased  number  of  faculties  lately  introduced, 
give  opportunities  of  scientific  training  such  as  should  pre- 
cede the  commencement  of  technical  study,  which  have  been 
hitherto  sadly  wanted.  The  present  chapter  has  taken  no 
notice  of  these,  as  they  come  under  the  various  professions 
treated  of  in  the  second  part,  and  should  only  be  taken  up 
when  a definite  end  has  been  fixed  upon,  and  is  being  worked 
up  to  ; the  majority  of  students  still,  however,  follow  the 
old  routine,  and  the  great  veneration  in  which  it  is  held  at 
the  more  ancient  seats  of  learning  still  renders  it  less 
common  for  a student  with  no  fixed  purpose  to  rivet  his 
attention  upon  the  more  modern  and  more  practically  useful 
schools.  Genius  will  always  command,  not  only  respect,  but 
a substantial  income,  but  for  the  average  intellect  success 
depends  on  the  application  of  its  abilities  in  the  right 
direction  ; and  this  is  the  maxim  which  must  ever  guide 
the  majority  of  parents  in  their  direction  of  their  sons’ 
studies  at  the  Universities  as  elsewhere,  should  it  be  decided 
that  a university  education  is  advisable. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PARTICULARS  OF  A FEW  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  chapter  the  distinctive  features  of  a few  schools 
will  be  briefly  mentioned.  The  number  of  schools  spoken  of 
will  necessarily  be  few,  and  those  only  are  selected  which 
have  particular  advantages,  or  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  very  many  other  schools  in  which  an  equally 
good  and  useful  education  may  be  obtained. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  choosing  a school — that  of  being 
sure  of  the  efficiency  of  the  education  given  in  it — has  almost 
disappeared.  The  great  interest  taken  of  late  throughout 
the  country  in  the  advancement  of  education,  both  in  the  re- 
forming of  educational  establishments  of  all  classes,  and  the 
proper  application  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  bequeathed  by 
charitable  persons  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  has 
reached  a definite  result  in  ensuring  the  publicity  of  what  is 
being  done  in  any  particular  school. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  have  done 
much  towards  this,  and  the  results  obtained  in  these  and 
other  examinations  by  external  bodies,  prove  beyond  a doubt 
the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the  staffs  of  masters  employed, 
and  the  systems  of  education  adopted.  In  every  town  almost 
in  England  new  schemes  have  been/  or  are  shortly  to  be, 
introduced  for  the  government  of  schools,  and  one  by  one 
the  old  sinecures  in  scholastic  appointments  have  been 
surely  abolished.  Of  course  in  most  instances  where  the 
necessity  of  choosing  a school  for  a boy’s  education  arises, 
local  considerations  are  the  most  important,  the  extent  of 
the  necessary  expenditure  being  piincipally  influenced  by 
them;  as  though,  no  doubt,  large  boarding-schools  of  the 
highest  class  are  the  very  best  places  at  which  education  can 
be  obtained,  the  expenses  at  one  are  probably  at  least  double 
that  of  an  education  at  a day  school  where  instruction  of  a 
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similar  kind  is  given,  and  tlie  scholar  lives  with  his  parents. 
Until  quite  recently  the  schools  in  many  country  places 
were  in  a most  neglected  state,  and  the  father  who  really  took 
a proper  interest  in  his  son’s  welfare  could  not  hope  that  his 
child  should  receive  the  attention  at  them  which  should  be 
given  to  such  an  important  subject.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  schemes  which  are  drawn  up  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  conduct  of  schools  of  importance,  and  the  rule 
now  so  frequently  made  in  them,  of  the  payment  of  head- 
masters by  results,  as  shown  in  increased  number  of 
scholars,  render  teaching  of  an  inferior  kind  a very  poor 
trade.  No  doubt  the  details  of  education  at  various 
schools  must  vary,  but  a certain  standard  is  fixed  by  the 
examination  of  them  by  external  bodies,  and  a school  that 
is  doing  badly  in  its  examinations  can  easily  be  detected. 
The  important  question  of  religious  instruction  will  be 
viewed  from  many  different  points ; its  difficulties  have, 
however,  been  avoided  rather  than  upheld  in  most  of  our 
great  schools  by  hiding  it  altogether  (or  nearly  so)  from 
sight.  This  is,  of  course,  a matter  for  deep  regret  to  many 
of  us,  but  the  difficulty  in  the  present  day  is  so  great  as  to 
be  almost  insurmountable.  The  responsibility  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  by  each  father  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  those 
of  us  who  desire  careful  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  any  other  particular  creed,  must 
undertake  the  work  of  instruction  ourselves  ; the  teaching 
at  most  schools  being  chiefly  confined  to  Bible  History  and 
superficial  instruction  in  matters  of  Christian  Faith.  At  a 
boarding-school  the  question  is  a most  serious  one,  but  at 
these  a certain  amount  of  religious  teaching  is  still  carried 
on  ; at  many,  happily,  still  in  accordance  with  our  Church’s 
Doctrines;  at  day  schools  not  very  much  attention  was 
ever  paid  to  it  except  in  a few  rare  instances. 

In  the  course  of  education  at  most  of  the  larger  schools, 
several  different  kinds  of  education  are  given  to  different 
classes,  and  different  subjects  taught.  The  age  at  which  boys 
leave  school  will  generally  determine  the  subjects  they  should 
take  up,  and  if  a boy  have  any  intellect  above  the  avei  age, 
the  branch  of  learning  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  will  be 
discovered  by  observant  masters.  Some  schools,  however, 
have  narrow  distinctive  marks  either  in  the  subjects 
taught,  or  the  professions  for  which  their  pupils  are 
prepared ; a few  of  these  will  be  noticed,  but  the  list 
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will  necessarily,  in  so  small  a space,  be  confined  to  a very 
few  of  the  larger  and  more  important  ones.  It  is  not 
intended  to  give  here  any  description  of  those  schools  or 
colleges  which  are  devoted  to  purely  professional  instruction  ; 
these  are  considered  as  coming  more  properly  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  professions  to  which  they  are  the  en- 
trance, and  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 
We  shall  speak  here  only  of  the  schools  which  go  no  further 
in  this  direction  than  keeping  in  mind  the  profession  to  which 
the  majority  of  their  pupils  are  destined. 

Schools  Teaching  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 

England. 

Almost  all  the  endowed  schools  of  England  derive  their 
incomes  from  sources  which  were,  no  doubt,  intended  for  the 
promotion  of  sound  learning  and  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England ; though  a few  of  them  date  their 
foundation  from  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  foundation 
of  the  English  Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  require- 
ments of  these  days  of  advanced,  or  rather  extended,  religious 
views,  render  any  restriction  as  to  the  religion  of  the  pupils 
an  impediment  in  the  main  design  of  instruction,  and  hence 
the  insisting  upon  the  teaching  in  our  endowed  schools 
of  any  given  creed,  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enforce. 

A system  of  teaching  more  particularly  in  accordance  with 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  King’s  or  Cathedral  Schools  in  many  of  our 
cities ; and  amongst  others  at  Radley  School,  a good 
first-class  boarding-school.  The  charges  here  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  high,  being  £94  10s.  per  annum  for  boys 
under  13  at  entrance,  and£105  and  £1 15 10s.,  and  an  entrance 
fee  of  £10  for  boys  under  14  and  15.  There  are  nume- 
rous valuable  Scholarships  tenable  at  this  school,  awarded 
yearly,  some  at  entrance,  and  some  for  boys  already  in  the 
school.  Instruction  in  Chnrch  of  England  Doctrines  may 
also  be  found  at  Lancing  College,  at  which  boys  are  pre- 
pared for  the  universities  at  a cost  of  £55  per  annum  for 
board  and  instruction,  and  at  S.  John’s,  Hurstpierpoint, 
.(in  connection  with  Lancing  College,  but  for  boys  of  a lower 
class)  at  a cost  of  from  £30  to  £45  per  annum  for  boarders. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  point  out  even  a small 
proportion  of  the  Church  of  England  Schools ; although  a 
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conscience  clause  is  introduced  in  most  new  schemes,  the 
tone  of  religious  instruction  at  most  of  the  best  schools  is 
decidedly  Church  of  England.  The  nine  public  schools,  the 
best  proprietary  schools,  and  many  large  grammar  schools 
are,  as  far  as  possible,  Church  schools,  and  many  of  the 
larger  one  have  chapels  of  their  own,  while  at  others  the 
boys  are  expected  to  attend  the  parish  church.  The  schools 
mentioned  above  make  a great  point  of  their  Church  teach- 
ing, but  it  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  at  them  is  in  this  respect  better  than  at  many 
others.  Although  it  is  not  absolutely  insisted  upon  in 
most  schemes  that  the  Head  Master  should  be  a clergyman, 
it  is  still  very  generally  an  important  item  in  influencing 
the  decision  of  the  trustees  of  many  schools. 

Schools  at  which  Instruction  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Creed  is  given. 

There  are  numerous  Roman  Catholic  Schools  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  some  of  them  providing  education  of 
the  highest  class.  Among  the  principal  is  Stonyhurst. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important  Roman  Catholic  School 
in  Great  Britain.  A complete  course  of  education  is  given  to 
boys  from  eight  years  old,  and  to  young  men  up  to  B.A.  and 
B.  Sc.,  at  London  University,  with  which  the  school  is  in 
connection.  A large  number  of  boys  pass  from  Stonyhurst 
direct  into  the  Army  and  Civil  Services.  There  is  a special 
preparatory  form  for  the  youngest  boys,  the  charge  for  whom 
is  50  guineas  per  annum.  Boys  in  the  higher  school  over 
12  years  are  charged  60  guineas  per  annum.  The  college, 
being  affiliated  to  London  University,  prepares  young  men 
for  all  the  necessary  examinations  for  a Degree,  the  charge 
for  University  Students  being  60  guineas  each  half  year. 

S.Cuthbert’s  College,  Ushaw,  near'Durham,  also  prepares 
bojrs  of  all  ages  for  the  University  of  London  Examinations; 
the  charges  are  somewhat  less  than  at  Stonyhurst. 

S.  Joseph’s  College,  Clapham.  This  school  prepares  for 
entrance  to  London  University,  the  Medical  Schools,  Ac., 
and  sends  up  boys  for  the  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
Charge  for  boarders  £45  per  annum,  and  no  extras  ; for  Day 
Scholars,  £12  per  annum. 

Kensington  Catholic  Public  ScnooL. — The  terms  at 
this  school  are  higher  than  at  any  of  those  already  men- 
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tioned,  the  school  being  intended  for  the  higher  class  of 
gentlemen’s  sons  only.  Boys  are  sent  up  to  the  Oxford 
Local  and  London  Matriculation  Examinations.  The  charges 
are,  for  tuition  20  guineas,  and  for  Board,  &c.,  80  guineas. 
Age  of  admission  9 to  18.  There  are  two  exhibitions  of  £ 50 
per  annum  for  3 years  to  the  Catholic  College,  Kensington. 

Catholic  University  College,  Kensington,  prepares  for 
the  higher  competitive  examinations,  the  usual  age  for  ad- 
mission being  17.  The  tutors’  fees  are  1G  guineas  a term, 
and  board  and  lodgings  32  guineas  a term.  There  are  three 
terms  in  the  year. 

S.  Charles  College,  London. — The  usual  course  of  first- 
class  school  education  is  given  here,  the  charge  being  for 
Boarders  35,  50,  or  60  guineas  according  to  age,  and  for  Day 
Scholars  12  and  15  guineas  per  annum. 

S.  Bede’s  College,  Manchester,  professes  to  provide  either 
Commercial  or  higher  education,  and  to  prepare  for  examina- 
tions and  the  universities.  Boys  are  admitted  from  7 years 
of  age.  The  terms  are  : — Boys  under  12,  13  guineas  a term 
for  Day  Scholars,  £50  per  annum  for  boarders;  over  12, 
14  guineas  and  £60,  and  for  older  boys  up  to  150  guineas, 
according  to  the  class  of  education  required. 

S.  Mary’s  College,  near  Birmingham. — For  boys  from 
8 years  old.  Terms,  60  guineas  under  14,  70  guineas  over  14. 

Weybridge. — A high-class  school  preparing  boys  for  pro- 
fessions, or  the  Catholic  University  College,  Kensington, 
Bays  water.  Boys  under  12  years,  £90,  over  12,  £120 
per  annum. 

Beaumont  College,  Windsor.  — High  class  education 
given,  with  attention  paid  to  scientific  subjects,  and  boys 
examined  very  frequently.  Terms,  under  10,  £50  per  annum, 
over  10,  £60  per  annum. 

S.  Laurence’s  College,  Ampleforth. — Candidates  pre- 
pared for  examination,  and  a thorough  modern  education 
given.  Terms  £42,  £52  10s.,  and  £63. 

In  Ireland  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are — 

College  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  Black- 
rock. — Instruction  in  classics  and  modern  languages,  £38 
or  £42  per  annum  for  boys  from  eight  upwards. 

S.  Patrick’s  College,  Carlow. — This  college  has  a 
separate  department  for  students  under  training  for  the 
priesthood.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Colleges, 
and  is  in  connection  with  London  University,  from  which 
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examiners  are  appointed.  Lay  scholars  are  admitted  from 
six  years  of  age  at  30  to  50  guineas  per  annum. 

Navan. — This  is  a large  school  for  lower  middle-class 
boys,  especially  for  those  preparing  for  ecclesiastical  colleges. 
Boarders  25  guineas,  day  boys  £4  per  annum. 

Jewish  Religion. 

Boys  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Creed  are  admitted  into 
many  of  the  large  schools  and  excused  from  all  religious 
teaching.  A good  many  are  to  be  found  at  University 
College  School,  London.  There  is  also  in  Finsbury 
Square,  London,  a Jewish  College  and  School  for  day 
students.  The  terms  are  for  boys  under  15  at  the  school 
£10  per  annum,  aud  over  that  age  at  the  college  £30 
per  annum.  There  are  six  Foundation  Scholars,  free  of 
charge,  elected  from  the  sons  of  Jewish  ministers,  and  a few 
scholarships  of  considerable  value. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
Jewish  parents  will  be  to  find  a school  in  which  Saturday  is 
a whole  holiday ; at  a good  many,  however,  this  is  now 
the  custom. 

Schools  with  Special  Advantages  from  an  Economical 

Point  of  View. 

A school  may  be  economical  from  many  causes.  At  all 
our  endowed  schools  an  education  is  given  at  less  than 
cost  price,  and  in  instances  where  the  endowment  is  large, 
the  charge  is  reduced  very  considerably,  sometimes,  as  at 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  to  one-third  of  its  value. 
It,  however,  is  open  to  all  alike,  and  any  boy  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a school  of  the  kind  will  be 
benefited.  At  many,  again,  special  advantages  are  given  to 
residents  in  particular  parishes  or  counties  ; and  at  many — 
and  this  in  the  schools  under  new  schemes,  in  which  dif- 
ferences in  the  fees  paid  arc  provided  for — reductions  are 
made  as  the  reward  of  success  in  an  entrance  examination. 
Many  schools  are  rich  in  scholarships  to  be  held  at  the  school ; 
many  in  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  the  universities.  In 
some  the  advantages  are  given  to  sons  of  the  members  of  the 
various  professions,  and  in  others  are  in  the  gift  of  the  gover- 
rnors  of  the  school,  without  restriction.  These  advantages 
rarely  amount  to  the  whole  cost  of  education,  but  are  often 
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very  considerable.  A few  of  the  most  notable  instances  of 
each  kind  are  here  given. 

Christ’s  Hospital. — This  is  the  school  of  all  others  to  be 
desired  by  the  parent  whose  means  are  unable  to  support 
the  calls  made  upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  educating  his 
sons.  From  the  age  of  8 or  9 to  18  the  whole  expense  of 
board  and  lodging,  and  even  of  clothing,  is  paid  by  it,  though 
the  eccentric  clothing  is  by  many  considered  the  chief  or 
only  drawback  to  the  advantages  of  this  school.  The  educa- 
tion given  is  of  the  very  highest  class  in  every  department. 
Boys  are  prepared  for  the  universities  and  professions,  or 
mercantile  pursuits  if  unfit  for  higher  education. 

There  naturally  exists  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
admission  to  such  a school.  Subject  to  certain  limitations, 
admission  depends  entirely  on  the  presentation  of  the 
governors.  Governors  are  either  ex-officio  governors  or  life 
governors,  who  have  paid  a certain  sum  for  the  privilege. 
The  turn  for  nominating  a boy  to  the  school  usually  comes 
to  each  governor  once  every  three  and  a half  years,  and  a 
list  of  the  governors  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
hospital. 

A presentation  obtained,  the  boy  wall  be  admitted,  pro- 
vided that  he  is  between  the  ages  of  8 and  10,  and  that  he 
is  physically  fit  for  school  life  and  free  from  disease  ; and 
that  his  parents  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
governors  that  they  are  unable  to  educate  the  child  at  their 
own  expense.  A written  statement  of  the  parents’  income 
and  number  of  children  must  be  sent  in,  and  the  parent  will 
have  to  attend  personally  to  answer  any  further  questions 
which  may  be  put.  An  examination  must  be  passed  suitable 
to  the  child’s  age,  and  certificates  of  its  birth  and  baptism 
and  of  its  parents’  marriage  must  be  produced.  The  children 
are  at  first  sent  to  the  preparatory  school  at  Hertford ; after 
a certain  time  they  are  removed  to  the  London  establish- 
ment, and  their  continuance  at  the  school  up  to  19  (the 
maximum  age)  is  dependent  on  their  attaining  a certain 
position  in  the  school  at  the  age  fixed  for  it. 

Eton. — This  is  the  most  celebrated  and  aristocratic  of  all 
our  schools,  and  the  expenses  of  a boy  there  are  probably 
greater  than  at  any  other,  the  cost  of  maintaining  an 
“ Oppidan,”  or  non-foundation  boy,  there  being  certainly  not 
less  than  £200,  with  ordinary  economy.  There  are,  however, 
70  King’s  scholars  on  the  foundation  whose  school  expenses 
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are  nominal,  and  who  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  college 
buildings.  About  eleven  of  these  King’s  scholars  arc  elected 
yearly,  but  the  competition  for  places  on  the  foundation 
is  very  keen,  as  many  as  twenty  boys  sometimes  competing 
for  each  vacancy.  The  age  for  admission  is  from  12  to  15, 
and  to  stand  any  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  examination,  a 
boy  must  have  been  thoroughly  well  taught  by  a tutor  or  at 
a preparatory  school.  The  school,  even  if  an  entrance  as 
King’s  scholar  be  obtained,  is  hardly  one  desirable  for  any 
but  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  the  style  of  living  being  likely 
to  lead  to  the  acquirement  of  expensive  habits,  and  the 
scholarships  for  the  universities  not  being  very  numerous  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school. 

Winchester.. — At  this  school  there  are  76  foundation 
scholarships  and  8 exhibitions,  tenable  during  residence  in 
the  school.  About  twelve  of  the  scholarships  are  filled  up 
by  public  competition  each  year,  the  number  of  candidates 
being  generally  about  100.  The  total  cost  of  a scholar’s 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition  is  about  £30  per  annum.  The 
exhibitions  are  filled  up  at  the  same  examination,  and  are 
worth  £50  a year,  while  the  school  bills,  including  all 
charges,  average  £130.  The  scholarships  are  open  to  boys 
between  the  ages  of  1 1 and  1 4,  and  the  examination,  which 
is  graduated  to  the  age  of  the  candidates,  is  held  in  July. 
The  exhibitions  are  open  to  all  boys  under  15,  either  enter- 
ing or  already  in  the  school  as  non-foundationers,  and  are 
tenable  during  the  whole  period  of  residence  at  the  school. 
There  are  six  scholarships  yearly  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  a few  exhibitions  to  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Rugby. — There  are  here  sixty  free  foundationers,  the  sons 
of  persons  residing  within  five  miles  of  the  school,  and  nine 
scholarships  annually,  of  values  vaiying  from  £20  to  £80 
per  annum,  open  to  boys  under  15,  and  tenable  while  at  the 
school.  The  scholarships  to  the  universities  are  not  very 
valuable. 

Westminster. — At  Westminster  School  there  are  forty 
Queen’s  scholars,  of  whom  about  ten  are  elected  annually. 
Election  is  made  from  boys  under  15,  who  are  generally  re- 
quired to  have  been  a year  in  the  school  previously.  The 
age  for  admission  is  from  9 to  14.  The  total  expense  of 
board  and  tuition  for  foundation  scholars  is  £30  a year. 
There  are  also  six  annual  exhibitions  for  boys,  whether  in 
the  school  or  not,  tenable  for  two  years,  of  the  value  of  £20 
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and  £30,  or  in  the  case  of  boarders  £30  and  £50  a year. 
The  Queen’s  scholars  are  subject  to  an  examination  yearly, 
which  must  be  passed  satisfactorily. 

The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  the  universities  are 
numerous  and  valuable. 

Charterhouse . — Admission  to  the  foundation  of  this 
school  is  now  only  to  be  obtained  by  competitive  examination 
on  entrance,  the  age  for  which  is  from  11  to  15,  which  will 
necessitate  for  most  boys  preparatory  training  at  a smaller 
school.  There  are  for  boys  in  the  school  thirty  junior 
scholarships  of  £65  per  annum,  open  to  boys  between  the 
ages  of  12  and  1 4,  and  tenable  until  1 6 ; thirty  senior 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  £85  per  annum,  for  boys  under 
16,  tenable  while  at  the  school;  and  ten  exhibitions  of  the 
value  of  £20  per  annum,  open  to  all  boys  in  the  school 
under  14,  and  tenable  with  junior  scholarships.  There  are 
five  exhibitions  annually  of  the  value  of  £80  per  annum, 
tenable  for  four  years,  either  at  one  of  the  universities  or 
while  preparing  for  any  profession  approved  by  the  governors. 

Merchant  Taylors. — The  advantages  of  this  school  are 
very  great,  not  only  in  the  low  annual  payment  and  scholar- 
ships tenable  while  at  the  school,  but  in  the  very  large 
number  of  scholarships  it  possesses,  both  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  for  the  medical  profession.  Entrance  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  Merchant  Taylors’ 
Company,  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  their  nomination. 
The  ordinary  school  fees  are  low,  being  £12  per  annum  for 
boys  in  the  lower,  and  £15  for  boys  in  the  upper  school ; 
there  are  no  boarders.  Four  senior  scholarships  for  boys  who 
are  under  16,  and  have  been  at  least  one  year  in  the  school,  of 
the  valueof£50  per  annum,  tenable  until  leaving,  andsix  junior 
scholarships  of  £15  per  annum  for  two  years  for  boys  under 
14,  are  awarded  annually,  one  senior  scholarship  at  least  for 
modern  subjects.  The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  the  uni- 
versities are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here,  being,  for  the 
size  of  the  school,  more  in  number  than  at  any  other ; among 
them,  however,  there  are  three  annually  of  £100  for  seven 
years  to  St.John’s  College,  Oxford,  for  Classics;  and  one  of 
£90  a year  for  four  years  to  Cambridge,  for  Mathematics. 

St.  Paul’s  School. — There  are  153  foundation  boys  here 
who  pay  no  fees ; they  are  elected  from  boys  between  1 2 
and  14  by  examination.  The  governors  are  elected  princi- 
pally by  the  Mercers’  Company,  and  each  of  them  has  an 
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annual  nomination  for  admission  at  his  disposal.  The 
capitation  fee  for  other  than  foundation  scholars  is  £20  per 
annum.  There  are  not  many  scholarships,  or  any  very 
valuable  ones,  to  the  universities. 

The  schools  mentioned  above  are  those  of  our  nine  Public 
Schools  at  which  an  education  may  be  obtained  by  a clever 
lad  at  a rate  which  is  nominal,  or  comparatively  low.  The 
chief  other  schools  offering  economical  advantages  are  : 

Aldenham  Grammar  School. — Sixty  boys  are  nominated 
by  the  governors  of  the  Brewers’  Company,  who  must  be 
sons  of  either  residents  or  freemen  of  the  Company;  no 
charge  for  education  ; board  £25  per  annum.  A freedom 
of  the  Company  may  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty  on 
payment  of  £20.  It  has  two  exhibitions  yearly  to  the 
universities,  of  the  value  of  £40  per  annum,  tenable  for  four 
years. 

Bedford  Grammar  School.  — Tuition  fees  for  sons  of 
residents  in  the  town  are  only  £12  per  annum,  and  the 
education  is  of  the  highest  class  ; there  are  two  exhibitions 
competed  for  annually  to  the  universities,  one  of  £60,  the 
other  of  £70  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years.  Boys  are 
admitted  from  8 years  of  age.  Fees  under  13  years,  £9 
per  annum. 

Birmingham  King  Edward  VI.’s  Grammar  School. — 
This  school  is  examined  by  the  universities,  and  consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  instruction  m modern  subjects. 
There  are  600  day  scholars,  who  are  selected  by  competition, 
and  make  no  payment.  There  arc  two  or  three  scholar- 
ships annually  to  the  universities,  of  the  value  of  £50  per 
annum,  for  four  years. 

Burton-on-Trent  Grammar  School. — Three  day  scholars 
are  elected  yearly  by  examination,  for  whom  no  charge  is 
made.  The  tuition  fees  for  all  scholars  are  low,  being  £9 
and  £12  per  annum. 

Durham  Grammar  School. — This  school  has  18  King’s 
scholars,  who  receive  £30  per  annum,  and  are  exempt  from 
fees  for  classical  instruction  for  four  years,  which  may  be 
extended  to  five  years.  The  vacancies  in  each  November  are 
filled  up  by  competition.  Candidates  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  in  the  school  previously,  but  must  be  under  15 
years  of  age.  There  are  also  several  scholarships  and  exhi- 
bitions to  the  universities  of  considerable  value. 

Edinburgh. — There  are  several  schools  with  low  fees  in 
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this  city.  George  Heriot’s  Hospital  educates  180  sons 
of  the  burgesses  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  7 and  16, 
without  charges,  and  has  a very  large  number  of  bursaries 
worth  £30  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  Edinburgh 
University.  At  the  Fettes  College  there  are  a few  scholar- 
ships tenable  at  the  school ; but  the  charges  for  non- 
foundationers are  rather  high.  At  the  High  School,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fees  are  low. 

Felsted  Grammar  School. — There  are  153  boarders  on 
the  foundation  who  pay  £40  per  annum  in  all.  Three 
exhibitions  of  £10  per  annum,  tenable  in  the  school,  are 
awarded  annually.  It  has  also  two  scholarships  of  £50  and 
£60,  tenable  at  either  university  for  three  years. 

Ipswich,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  School.  — There  are  here 
70  boys  on  the  foundation,  who  are  educated  free  of  charge. 
Nomination  by  the  governors  is  required  before  entrance. 

King’s  College  School,  London.— Students  educated  at 
this  school  are  allowed  considerable  reductions  in  the  fees 
of  the  King’s  College,  amounting  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment to  one  fifth  of  the  fees  for  lectures  and  hospital 
attendance. 

Manchester  Grammar  School. — One  hundred  and  fifty 
boys,  the  number  of  whom  is  completed  twice  in  the  year, 
are  educated  free  of  cost. 

Monmouth  Grammar  School. — At  this  school  112  boys 
are  educated  at  a charge  of  £1  10s.  per  quarter.  The 
class  of  education  is  a high  one,  the  endowment  of  the 
school  being  £3,000  per  annum. 

Peterborough  King’s  School.  — There  are  here  20 
King’s  scholarships  open  to  all  boys ; the  holders  of  which 
are  entitled  to  exemption  from  all  fees  for  four  years,  which 
may  be  increased  to  five  by  the  dean  or  chapter. 

Repton.  — There  are  three  entrance  scholarships  yearly 
of  the  value  of  £45  and  £30,  tenable  for  three  years,  and 
two  scholarships  given  annually,  one  by  competition  and 
one  by  nomination,  of  the  value  of  £40  per  annum  for  four 
years,  for  boys  between  10  and  14  years. 

Rochester  Cathedral  or  King’s  School. — This  school 
has  20  foundation  pupils  free  of  charge,  elected  at  an 
examination  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

St.  Bee’s,  or  Archbishop  Grindall’s  Free  Grammar 
School. — This  school  has  special  advantages  for  natives  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  who  pay  no  tuition  fees. 
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There  are  also  some  scholarships  connected  with  the  school 
to  the  universities,  with  preference  to  natives  of  Cumberland. 

St.  Olaves,  Southwark. — This  is  a school  with  a very  large 
endowment,  which,  until  recently,  was  quite  a third-rate 
school,  but  has  of  late  years  given  a somewhat  higher  class 
of  education.  Inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Olave  and 
St.  John  receive  a semi-classical  education  at  a nominal  cost, 
and  there  are  four  exhibitions  of  £80  per  annum,  tenable  at 
any  university,  or  during  professional  study. 

Tunbridge. — There  are  here  ten  foundationers  elected 
from  the  inhabitants  of  districts  within  ten  miles  of  the 
school,  who  pay  £10  10s.  per  annum  for  tuition.  There  are 
also  sixteen  exhibitions,,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  various 
places  of  higher  education ; four,  of  the  respective  values 
of  £80,  £70,  £60,  £50,  being  given  annually,  and  a few 
other  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  the  universities.  A 
new  scheme  will  shortly  come  into  force  for  this  school, 
when  the  value  of  the  scholarships  will  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. 

Some  schools  (chiefly  proprietary  ones)  have  been  founded 
with  a view  to  giving  the  sons  of  members  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions an  education  at  a lower  cost  than  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  at  these  a reduction  is  made  for  the  sons  of 
professional  men  ; other  scholars  being  also  admitted.  Most 
of  such  schools  are  boarding  schools,  and  particularly  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  who, 
having  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  would  find  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  educate  their  ’sons  at  a day  school.  The 
principal  of  these  schools  are  given  below. 

Marlborough  College,  although  of  modern  foundation,  is 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  schools.  The  number  of  boys  is 
in  all  5G0,  and  the  school  is  divided  into  three  divisions  : the 
Upper,  Modern,  and  Lower  Schools ; 3G0  of  the  boys  reside 
in  the  college,  and  70  of  this  number  are  foundation  scholars, 
elected  from  sons  of  clergymen  only,  who  pay  in  all  £50  per 
annum,  while  the  remainder  pay  £80  per  annum,  if  nomi- 
nated, or  £85  if  not.  A payment  of  £50  constitutes  a life- 
governor,  who  is  entitled  to  have  one  boy  of  his  nomination 
always  in  the  school.  A payment  of  £20  will  entitle  to  one 
nomination.  Fifteen  sons  of  clergymen  are  annually  elected 
in  December  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  foundation. 
There  are  also  several  valuable  scholarships  yearly  awarded 
by  competition,  open  to  all  boys  in  the  school,  some  tenable 
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during  residence  at  the  college,  and  some  for  two  years 
only. 

Haileybury  College. — This  school  provides  both  a mo- 
dern and  classical  education,  and  a reduction  in  the  fees 
is  made  for  sons  of  clergymen,  the  charges  being — 

Guineas. 

For  sons  of  clergymen  nominated  by  a donor  or 

life-governor  . . . . . 50 

For  nominated  sons  of  laymen  . . . . 60 

For  sons  of  clergymen  not  nominated  . . 60 

F or  sons  of  laymen  not  nominated  . . 70 

There  are  a few  scholarships  tenable  at  the  school  com- 
peted for  annually  by  all  boys  under  14. 

Rossall  School. — At  this  school  sons  of  clergymen  are 
admitted  at  an  annual  charge  of  50  guineas  if  nominated  by 
a governor  or  donor  of  50  guineas,  or  £60  if  not  so  nomi- 
nated ; sons  of  laymen  being  charged  10  guineas  per  annum 
more. 

Bromsgrove,  King  Edward’s  School. — The  charge  for 
boarders  at  this  school  is,  for  suns  of  clergymen,  £60  to  £65 
per  annum,  and  for  sons  of  laymen,  £70  to  £85. 

Derby  Grammar  School. — The  sons  of  clergymen  and 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  charged  only  £60  per 
annum  ; other  boarders  £70.  There  are  at  this  school  some 
valuable  scholarships  tenable  for  three  years. 

Hemsworth  Grammar  School. — This  is  a second  grade 
and  preparatory  school  at  which  clergymen’s  sous  are  boarded 
and  educated  for  £25  per  annum,  the  charge  for  others  being 
£40. 

Epsom  College  was  founded  in  1855,  to  provide  a cheaper 
education  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere,  for  the  sons  of 
medical  men.  There  are  56  foundation  scholars  and  150 
resident  pupils.  The  foundation  scholars  are  elected  from 
the  necessitous  sons  of  duly  qualified  medical  men,  and  are 
boarded  and  clothed  free  of  expense.  They  must  be  8 years 
old  when  elected,  and  may  remain  until  17.  The  other  resi- 
dent pupils  pay  £48  per  annum  if  under  14  years  of  age,  and 
£50  if  above  14,  provided  they  are  the  sons  of  doctors ; if  not 
sons  of  medical  men,  £70  per  annum.  Day  scholars  pay  £4 
a term  if  sons  of  doctors,  or  £5  if  not.  The  class  of  educa- 
tion given  prepares  for  the  universities,  special  attention 
befng  paid  to  science.  There  are  two  exhibitions  of  £50 
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per  annum  for  three  years  to  the  universities,  two  free 
medical  scholarships  and  four  school  scholarships  of  £15 
for  one  year,  awarded  annually. 

Wellington  College. — This  school  is  for  the  sons  of 
officers  of  the  army.  Boys  on  the  foundation  pay  only  £15 
per  annum.  These  are  elected  by  the  governors  each  March 
and  June.  The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
have  always  18  boys  on  the  foundation  of  the  school ; a 
limited  number  of  sons  of  officers,  not  exceeding  80,  are 
admitted  at  the  rate  of  £80  per  annum.  The  remainder  pay 
£110  per  annum. 

United  Services  College,  Westward  Ho ! — Advantages 
are  given  at  this  school,  which  is  a proprietary  college,  to 
the  sons  of  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  services,  the  principal 
object  of  the  school  being  to  prepare  boys  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  Civil  Service  examinations.  The  payments 


are  : — 

Per  Annum. 
£ 

For  sons  of  officers  nominated  by  governors  60 

„ „ ,,  not  nominated  . . 70 

„ „ civilians  .....  80 

Per  Annum. 

Day  scholars  are  charged — £ 

If  nominated  sons  of  officers  ...  18 

Sons  of  officers  not  nominated  . . . 21 

Sons  of  civilians  ......  24 


The  Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  gives  special  ad- 
vantages to  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  or  Marines. 
The  charges  are  : — 

Per  Annum. 


For  sons  of  naval  or  marine  officers  with  no- 
mination 

,,  „ without  nomination  . 

Sons  of  officers  of  the  Army  or  Civil  Service . 
Sons  of  civilians  ...... 


£ s.  d. 

42  10  0 
45  0 0 
48  0 0 
58  0 0 


Boys  are  prepared  for  the  universities  or  competitive  ex- 
aminations. There  are  usually  two  nominations  for  naval 
cadetships  presented  annually  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  this  school,  and  several  scholarships,  some  of  them 
open  only  to  the  sons  of  naval  or  marine  officers. 

The  principal  schools  at  which  an  education  may  be  ob- 
tained at  a cheaper  rate  than  its  usual  cost,  either  by  the 
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general  public  or  members  of  particular  professions,  having 
been  noticed,  the  only  schools  yet  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  are  those  at  which  an  education  is  given,  with  the 
professed  intention  of  fitting  the  scholars  more  especially 
for  a particular  profession.  The  advantage  of  this  is  not 
very  certain.  One  school  is  almost  as  good  as  another  for  the 
preparation  of  a lad  for  a competitive  examination,  provided 
always  that  the  school  be  a good  one,  and  that  proper  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up.  A 
general  education  is  undoubtedly  the  best  up  to  a certain 
age,  and  as  soon  as  the  future  profession  is  chosen,  and  the 
means  of  entrance  to  it  considered,  it  will  be  time  enough, 
or  should  be  time  enough,  to  limit  the  attention  of  the  lad 
to  those  subjects  only  which  will  tell  in  the  examination  to 
be  passed.  Of  course,  if  the  choice  of  a profession  has  been 
left  until  the  last  moment,  the  only  chance  is  often  to  have 
recourse  to  a practised  “ coach  ’’  or  “ crammer,”  but  this  class 
of  education  is  expensive  and  useless,  except  for  the  un- 
doubted advantage  it  gives  at  the  time  of  examination,  and 
even  for  that  purpose  it  is  more  liable  to  be  upset  by  chance 
than  the  solid  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  to  be  obtained 
at  a good  school  of  any  size.  Private  schools  are,  as  a rule, 
enough  to  spoil  any  lad’s  chance  of  success  in  a competitive 
examination.  Indeed,  for  any  but  the  most  delicate  of  lads 
we  know  of  nothing  to  recommend  them.  The  same  educa- 
tion is,  in  most  cases,  applicable  to  all  professions ; and  those 
professions  requiring  special  training  at  an  early  age,  such 
as  the  navy  or  medical  profession,  have  generally  their  own 
schools  or  places  of  training,  the  course  at  which  is  rather  a 
commencement  of  the  profession  than  the  finish  of  education. 

There  are  one  or  two  schools  specially  intended  for  the 
training  of  lads  for  the  army,  but  if  a lad  can  once  success- 
fully pass  the  entrance  examination  for  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  or  Royal  Military  College,  he  will  not  find  that  the 
school  at  which  he  was  educated  makes  much  difference  to 
his  future  progress  ; while  experience  shows  that  the  school 
that  can  send  up  successful  candidates  for  one  competitive 
examination,  can  fit  candidates  for  another  equally  well, 
there  being  little  or  no  difference  possible  in  the  style  of 
education  necessary,  except  in  the  choice  of  subjects  best 
worth  taking  up  from  the  comparative  value  set  upon  them 
in  any  particular  examination. 

The  principal  schools  which  have  special  classes  for 
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the  military  entrance  examination,  and  devote  particular 
attention  to  preparing  lads  for  the  army,  are  Cheltenham, 
Clifton,  Cowley  or  Oxford  Military  College,  Marlborough,  the 
United  Services  Proprietary  College  at  Westward  Ho  ! and 
Wellington  College. 

Of  these,  Cheltenham  and  Clifton  have  not  been  previously 
mentioned.  Both  have  special  departments  for  preparing 
boys  for  the  army  entrance  examination,  and  Cheltenham 
passes  some  twenty  or  more  boys  yearly  into  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst.  The  terms  at  Cheltenham  are  : — For  tuition, 
under  thirteen,  £19  ; above  thirteen,  £23  3s. ; military 
department,  £27  6s.  Boarding  houses  are  kept  by  some  of 
the  masters  ; terms,  £51  to  £57  per  annum.  At  Clifton 
the  terms  are  a little  higher ; and  at  both  admission  is  by 
nomination  of  shareholders  or  governors. 

The  Royal  Naval  School  at  New  Cross  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  having  generally  the  powTer  of  nominating  two 
boys  as  naval  cadets ; and  the  class  of  education  necessary 
for  the  naval  competitive  examination  is  consequently  par- 
ticularly taken  care  of. 

For  the  training  of  officers  of  the  mercantile  marine,  there 
are  two  floating  colleges ; the  ‘ Conway/  of  the  Liverpool 
Mercantile  Marine  Service  Association;  and  the  ‘Worcester’ 
or  Thames  Nautical  Training  College.  At  either  of  these  a 
sound  education  in  all  subjects  bearing  on  the  duties  of  a 
marine  mercantile  officer  are  given,  and  commissions  as 
midshipmen  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  are  given  annually 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  senior  boys. 

The  annual  charge  for  board  and  instruction  on  board  the 
‘ Conway  ’ is  £42  per  annum  ; payable,  half  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  half-year  in  advance,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  about  £10  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  for 
. clothes,  books,  Ac.  The  sons  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy 
are  admitted  at  a reduction  of  £10  per  annum.  The  ages 
for  admission  are  between  twelve  and  sixteen. 

The  annual  fees  on  board  the  ‘Worcester’  arc,  fifty 
guineas  for  boys  between  thirteen  and  sixteen;  and  forty- 
five  guineas  for  boys  between  twelve  and  thirteen ; with  an 
extra  charge  of  ten  guineas  for  uniform,  books,  etc. 


PART  II. 

HOW  TO  START  THEM  IN  LIFE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

How  to  start  our  boys  (or  young  men,  as  they  are  uow 
become)  in  life  ? is  the  question  that  has  to  be  answered,  as 
soon  as  their  education  is  so  far  completed  as  to  have  fitted 
them  for  commencing  a career  of  their  own.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  their  future  position  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
during  their  education,  and  that  a definite  idea  of  the  pro- 
fession or  occupation  to  be  followed  by  them  has  been 
formed  as  early  as  sufficient  indications  for  arriving  at  a 
decision  on  that  point  have  been  furnished. 

The  chapters  on  the  various  professions  will  give  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  entrance  into  each  ; with  an  account 
of  the  examinations  to  be  passed;  hints  on  the  best  means 
of  securing  good  places  in  those  examinations;  and  the  degree 
of  benefit  to  be  gathered  from  the  attainment  of  those  places. 

The  present  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  general  features  of 
each  profession,  to  be  considered  in  making  a choice ; with 
due  regard  to  the  advantages  at  the  disposal  of  the  lad  for 
whom  the  choice  is  made,  and  the  inclination  and  capabilities 
evinced  for  the  practice  of  any  particular  calling.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  book  the  necessity  of  arriving  at  an  early 
determination  on  this  point  was  insisted  on  ; but  for  those 
who  are  dependent  on  their  own  efforts  for  their  success  in  life, 
it  is  a point  which  cannot  be  too  frequently  pressed.  Nowq 
— when  a start  has  to  be  made, — is  the  time  for  the  effect 
of  a special  preparatory  training  to  be  felt.  A boy  who  has 
been  trained  with  a view  for  entering  a particular  walk 
of  life  will  experience  little  or  no  difficulty  in  passing  a 
qualifying  examination  without  any  additional  instruction 
from  a professed  “ coach  ” ; a mode  of  preparation  which, 
at  the  best,  is  expensive,  and  uncertain  in  its  results. 
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The  best  plan  in  all  cases  where  an  examination  (whe- 
ther competitive  or  merely  qualifying)  has  to  be  passed, 
is,  I think,  to  send  up  a boy  on  the  first  occasion  his  age 
will  allow,  and  the  result,  if  he  fail,  will  show  the  weak 
points  in  his  education,  which  may  generally  be  easily 
rectified,  so  far  as  to  admit  of  his  at  least  qualifying  in  the 
weak  subject  when  a second  attempt  is  made;  while,  if  he 
pass,  the  benefit  of  an  early  beginning  will  be  sure  to  show 
itself  before  long,  cither  in  a quicker  return  for  the  outlay 
on  education,  or  in  longer  service  before  retirement  is 
necessary.  Almost  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in 
the  case  of  boys  entering  the  Church  or  preparing  for  the 
Bar ; and  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  as  no  candidates  are 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders  before  the  age  of  twenty-three,  the 
question  will  not  arise.  At  the  Bar  the  earliest  age  is 
twenty-one  years,  but  practically  no  advantage  is  to  be 
gained  by  being  called  to  the  Bar  at  an  earlier  age  than 
twenty-five ; while  a university  degree  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  a barrister’s  profession. 

In  arriving  at  a conclusion  as  to  the  future  destination  of 
our  boys,  there  are  two  broad  divisions  of  the  subject  to  be 
considered  : 1st,  the  object  to  be  gained  ; 2nd,  the  chances 
of  success  in  obtaining  it. 

To  consider,  first,  the  object  to  be  gained.  There  are  two 
distinct  ways  of  living : to  work  hard  and  make  money, 
with  a considerable  chance  of  failure  ; or  be  content  with  a 
moderate  or  small  income,  and  live  easily,  or  fairly  so  with 
little  or  no  risk,  and  some  considerable  amount  of  spare 
time  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  mental  refinement  and 
luxuries. 

Either  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Very  long  ago  it 
was  written,  “ Money  answeretli  all  things  ; ” but  money  is 
very  hard  to  get,  so  many  of  us  are  striving  to  gain  it,  and  so 
few  of  us  succeed.  To  make  a fortune  by  our  own  exertions 
without  external  aid  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Large  fortunes 
are  only  to  be  made  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  by  some  few  talented 
members  of  professions  who  by  the  aid  of  unusual  talents  and 
unceasing  study  and  application  arrive  at  last  at  a degree 
of  proficiency  and  popularity  which  will  command  almost 
what  fees  they  like  to  demand  from  members  of  the  com- 
munity standing  in  need  of  their  services.  In  trade,  success 
on  a large  scale  is  always,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  work 
of  chance.  Without  good  luck  the  most  conscientious  and 
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hardworking  seeker  of  fortune  will  succeed  but  partially,  be 
he  never  so  diligent  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
details  of  his  business.  If  a father  is  bent  upon  seeing  his 
sons  rich  men,  let  him  start  them  early  in  life  in  a money- 
making business,  with  the  largest  capital  he  can  place  at 
their  disposal,  and  let  him  be  careful  that  the  education 
they  have  had  be  one  that  has  taught  them  little  more  than 
the  actual  knowledge  they  will  require  in  their  business 
transactions  ; as  complete  a knowledge  of  modern  languages 
as  possible,  and  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  figures  as 
can  be  gained,  putting  out  of  sight  any  considerable  learning 
in  the  way  of  classics  or  mathematics ; and,  above  all,  let 
the  business  he  chooses  be  the  one  in  which  he  can  command 
the  most  influential  interest  and  largest  connection,  for 
without  these  most  important  elements  in  success,  the  fight 
will  be  a very  uphill  one  indeed. 

The  most  important  secret  of  education  is  to  choose  a pro- 
fession, and  to  adapt  the  education  to  the  profession  for 
which  it  is  meant  to  fit  the  pupil.  The  most  important 
secret  of  choosing  a profession  is  to  fix  upon  the  one  in 
which  the  beginner  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  largest 
connection  and  greatest  command  of  interest.  In  days  not 
so  very  long  ago  the  number  of  appointments  to  be  obtained 
solely  by  the  gift  of  influential  personages  was  very  large  ; 
now,  interest  is  to  a certain  extent  supplanted  by  competi- 
tive examinations,  but  it  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to 
imagine  that  interest  is  no  longer  of  any  avail.  It  is  true 
the  situations  and  appointments  at  the  command  of  high 
State  officials  are  very  much  lessened  in  number,  but  there 
are  still  very  many  in  their  gift,  and,  no  matter  in  what  pro- 
fession, talent  alone  stands  but  a poor  chance  in  competition 
with  talent  and  interest  combined.  Every  man  of  business 
knows  the  value  of  a large  connection,  from  the  smallest 
shopkeeper  to  the  largest  city  merchant.  Connection  is 
at  the  basis  of  business,  and  profit  dependent  on  its  extent 
and  influence,  and  shopkeeper  and  merchant  alike,  without 
connection,  have  little  to  depend  upon  but  chance  and  ad- 
vertisement. 

In  the  professions  connection  is  the  only  advertisement 
that  can  correctly  be  made  use  of,  and  the  greatest  genius 
may,  without  friends  to  make  him  known,  languish  unknown 
for  years  at  the  bar,  in  the  church,  or  as  an  obscure  parish 
doctor.  If  a father’s  heart  is  set  upon  seeing  his  son  amass 
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wealth,  he  should  choose  a career  for  him  in  which  his 
friends  can  help  him,  at  least  as  far  as  making  his  name 
known,  for  without  interest  or  connection  he  may,  as  likely 
as  not,  in  spite  of  plenty  of  ability  and  ceaseless  application 
to  his  business,  pass  the  best  part  of  his  life,  like  Mr. 
Micawber,  waiting  for  something  to  “ turn  up.” 

The  chances  then  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  amass  a 
great  fortune  are  but  very  slight,  and  the  capability  of 
profiting  by  chance,  should  it  by  good  luck  be  in  favour  of 
the  attempt,  not  always  present. 

One  of  our  great  scientific  authorities,  Professor  Huxley, 
recently  speaking  at  the  presentation  of  prizes  at  a large 
London  school,  stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  anyone  who  had 
worked  his  way  up  in  life  would  admit,  that  the  secret  of 
success  was  the  power  of  being  able  to  work,  on  an  emer- 
gency, twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  at  a stretch,  and  to 
go  on  without  being  exhausted  for  as  long  as  one  was 
wanted.  The  physical  endurance  shown  by  such  a power  is 
not  possessed  by  everyone,  and  without  it  mental  capacity  is 
of  little  use. 

But  if  the  great  prizes  of  life  are  few  and  far  between, 
and  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  in  a thousand,  the  smaller 
ones  are,  happily,  far  more  numerous,  and  the  chances  of 
failure  in  obtaining  them  as  remote  as  the  chances  of  success 
in  the  struggle  for  the  larger  ones,  if  search  is  made  with 
diligence  and  betimes. 

There  is  work  enough  yet  for  all  to  do,  and  work  too  by 
no  means  badly  paid  ; the  onty  difficulty  is  to  find  the  work, 
and  to  find  it  of  a kind  fitted  for  individual  abilities.  A 
father  whose  sons  have  a very  slight  fortune  of  their  own,  or 
who  can  afford  to  make  them  a moderate  allowance  during 
the  first  few  years  of  their  entrance  into  life  on  their  own 
account,  will  have  very  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  them, 
if  he  only  looks  ahead,  and  in  the  right  direction  ; while 
those  whose  means  compel  them  to  expect  their  sons  to 
support  themselves  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  school, 
need  not  despair  at  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  task  before 
them.  The  difficulties  are  much  more  apparent  than  real. 
When  a decision  has  once  been  arrived  at,  as  to  what  a boy 
is  to  be,  they  will  soon  be  smoothed  away.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  case  of  a father  who  leaves  the  future  career 
of  his  sons  an  open  question  until  he  finds  three  or  four 
healthy  lads  of  from  12  to  17  years  of  age  eating  him  out  of 
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house  and  home,  and  suddenly  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  them  ; when  ten  chances  to  one  not 
one  of  them  has  any  special  aptitude  or  more  than  a passing 
inclination  for  any  particular  profession  or  branch  of  business 
more  than  for  another.  If  he  had,  from  the  time  his  eldest 
lad  was  the  age  of  the  youngest,  been  training  him  for  any 
particular  career,  he  would  be  astonished  at  the  readiness 
with  which  he  would  fall  into  the  place  for  which  he  was 
destined.  Let  every  father,  as  soon  as  his  eldest  son  has 
reached  the  age  of  12,  set  himself  seriously  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  the  boy’s  future  career. 

In  all  probability  the  majority  of  fathers  will  wish  their 
eldest  sons  to  follow  the  same  profession  as  themselves.  Here 
the  matter  is  simple  enough  ; naturally  that  is  the  profession 
or  business  in  which  the  most  interest  and  largest  connection 
can  be  secured  for  him,  and  all  that  will  be  needful  will  be 
to  prepare  him  to  take  a place  in  his  father’s  business  as 
soon  as  the  proper  age  shall  have  been  reached.  For  younger 
sons  other  callings  must,  probably,  be  found ; the  choice  of 
these  must  depend  on  the  fitness  of  the  individual,  the  pre- 
dilections and  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  father. 

As  regards  the  fitness  of  the  individtial,  with  few  excep- 
tions, all  lads  of  average  mental  and  physical  powers  are  fit 
for  any  profession  or  calling  to  which  an  entrance  can  be 
obtained  for  them,  always  supposing,  of  course,  that  they 
have  a liking  for  the  career  chosen  for  them,  and  have  re- 
ceived an  education  in  which  the  bi'anches  of  learning,  fitting 
them  for  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  technical  know- 
ledge, have  been  specially  insisted  on. 

Now  in  considering  the  various  professions  one  by  one,  of 
course  no  conscientious  father  would  desire  to  see  his  son 
present  himself  for  entrance  into  Holy  Orders  without  a right 
and  earnest  sense  of  the  duties  to  which  he  dedicates  his 
futui’e  life  at  his  ordination  ; and  this  is  a profession  which 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  life  of  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  an  easy  one  ; the  stipend  to  be  counted  on  is  not 
large ; and,  although  sufficient  for  the  actual  wants  of  a man 
actuated  by  an  honest  conviction  of  bis  own  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
luxurious  habits  and  enjoyments,  would  be,  as  a rule,  alto- 
gether insufficient  for  the  support  of  one  wTho  still  desired  to 
mix  in  the  enjoyments  and  keep  up  the  appearances  of  his 
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equals  amongst  the  lay  members  of  his  society.  At  the 
same  time,  if  a lad  shows  a decided  inclination  for  the 
clerical  professsion,  it  is  an  inclination  that  should  be  rather 
encouraged  than  thwarted,  as  the  income  to  be  gained  is 
sufficient  for  the  position  to  be  maintained  if  rightly  made 
use  of,  and  the  profession  honourable  and  useful,  and  giving 
openings  for  the  attainment,  if  not  of  actual  wealth,  certainly 
of  comfort  and  importance. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  some  other  professions  for 
which  boys  are  apt  to  take  a violent  liking.  Some  of  these 
are  very  impracticable,  and  only  likely  to  lead  to  a very 
precarious  income,  unless  supported  by  unmistakable 
genius.  Many  lads  will  at  an  early  age  set  their  hearts  on 
becoming  artists,  authors,  or  composers,  but  in  almost  all 
instances  it  is  better  to  treat  such  an  inclination  as  a merely 
passing  boyish  fancy.  By  all  means  let  a boy  learn  to  paint 
and  to  study  music,  but  never  let  him  suppose  that  his 
future  career  is  to  depend  on  his  efforts  in  those  directions. 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  mistaken  on  those  points,  and  so  difficult 
to  j udge  the  real  worth  of  early  productions ; and  the  repay- 
ment of  even  real  and  original  genius  is  a very  poor  and 
uncertain  compensation,  at  any  rate  for  many  years.  Real 
talent  in  artistic  matters  will  not  be  checked  by  application 
to  studies  likely  to  produce  a more  profitable  and  certain 
result,  and  in  after  life  may  be  allowed  its  own  way  if  suffi- 
ciently convincing  to  insist  upon  it.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  better  the  groundwork,  the  more  real 
learning  acquired  in  early  life,  the  greater  the  fund  to  draw 
upon  when  the  brain,  instead  of  receiving,  is  called  upon  to 
give  out  ideas  of  its  own.  Nothing  is  sadder  than  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  the  intrinsically  worthless  productions 
of  children  are  sometimes  looked  upon  by  their  relations  and 
friends ; and  those  who  live  by  the  productions  of  their 
brains  will,  I am  sure,  agree  with  me,  that  however  leniently 
the  members  of  one’s  immediate  circle  look  upon  the  efforts 
of  our  supposed  genius,  the  public  have  generally  something 
very  different  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

There  are,  however,  many  professions  which  rather  tend 
to  encourage  the  practice  of  art  and  authorship,  and  a lad 
intended  for  some  of  those  professions  in  which  so  many 
years  are  to  be  passed  in  comparative  idleness,  before 
practice  or  celebrity  can  be  attained,  will  never  regret  being 
able  to  employ  his  brain  and  fingers  with  pen  or  pencil,  or  to 
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fill  up  his  leisure  with  the  study  of  music.  And  if  having 
studied  the  rudiments  of  his  favourite  amusement  tho- 
roughly, he  should  find  his  talent  sufficient  to  enable  him, 
by  it,  to  add  to  his  income,  so  much  the  better;  few  of 
us  are  sorry  for  a slight  increase  to  our  pecuniary  re- 
sources. 

First  among  such  professions  stands  the  Bax’.  The  young 
barrister  will  find  only  too  much  leisure  time  on  his  hands, 
even  though  he  devote  himself  with  zeal  and  application  to 
his  professional  studies.  In  the  fii’st  years  he  will  find 
bi’iefs  all  too  few  and  consultations  scarce  indeed,  and  will  be 
glad  of  a taste  in  a literary  or  artistic  way  which  will  enable 
him  to  profitably  occupy  his  leisure  hours. 

The  profession  of  a barrister  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be 
followed  without  some  considerable  private  income  in  addition 
to  professional  earnings.  No  doubt  few  or  no  pi’ofessions  are 
equally  lucrative  when  once  a name  has  been  made;  but  at  first 
incomings,  if  not  entirely  unknown,  are  infinitesimally  small. 
A young  bai'rister  may  think  himself  highly  favoured  if  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  get  the  chance  of  doing  for  a couple  of 
guineas  the  work  for  which  a more  fortunate  and  older 
member  of  the  profession  has  received  a fee  of  twenty.  A young 
barrister,  too,  is  hardly  young  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  out- 
side his  profession ; lucky  indeed  is  the  man  whose  practice 
has  l’eached  an  importance  which  will  entitle  it  to  anything 
moi'e  than  a nominal  value  befoi’e  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a 
barrister  has  many  ways  of  supplementing  the  income 
attached  to  his  purely  professional  duties.  Many  barristers 
earn  a considerable  income  by  preparing  candidates  for  com- 
petitive examination,  such  as  the  entrance  examinations  for 
the  civil  service,  and  examinations  for  the  army,  and  also 
for  legal  examinations,  for  which  class  of  examinations  a 
month  or  two  is  almost  necessarily  spent,  by  any  but  really 
exceptionally  good  scholars,  with  an  instructor.  Many  again 
write  for  papers,  magazines,  &c.,  besides  holding  numei'ous 
appointments  as  reporters  for  legal  and  general  journals. 
It  would,  howevei*,  be  useless  for  a young  man  to  attempt  to 
pass  through  the  fii'st  period  of  a hamster’s  experience  after 
his  call  to  the  bai’,  without  a private  income  of  his  own,  and 
we  should  say  that  this  income  should  not  be  lessthaix  £150 
a year. 

The  other  branch  of  the  legal'profession  may  be  entered 
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upou  with  very  much  less  private  income  at  command 
than  this,  or  indeed  with  none  at  all,  after  admission  to 
practice  as  a solicitor  has  been  gained  ; it  being  usual  for 
solicitors  to  take  clerkships  in  the  larger  firms  of  the  profes- 
sion at  salaries  ranging  from  £60  to  £200  per  annum, 
according  to  the  ability  displayed  during  the  articles,  and 
the  honours  gained  at  the  final  examination  previous  to  ad- 
mission. A barrister,  undoubtedly,  as  a general  rule,  holds 
the  better  position ; and,  if  successful,  will  usually  realize 
in  time  a larger  income  than  a solicitor.  Unfortunately  for 
solicitors  in  general,  the  nature  of  their  profession  admits  of 
a very  second-rate  class  of  persons  obtaining  admission  to 
practice,  and  obtaining  employment  in  cases  of  a very  dis- 
reputable or  pettifogging  kind,  where  a little  legal  knowledge 
is  necessary  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  litigations  in  which 
the  combative  spirit  of  all  classes  of  our  population  impels 
them  so  constantly  to  engage.  So  numerous  is  the  class  of 
pettifoggers  becoming  of  late,  that  one  of  the  examiners  in 
the  preliminary  examination  for  candidates  for  admission 
to  practice  as  solicitors,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a can- 
didate, after  he  had  spent  some  minutes  with  him  in  a re- 
cent vivd  voce  examination,  “ Thank  you,  sir,  I have  enjoyed 
your  society  immensely ; you  are  the  first  gentleman  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  during  a long  morning’s 
work.”  The  candidate’s  name  had  for  initial  letter  one  of 
the  letters  in  the  latter  half  of  the  alphabet ; and  as  the 
candidates  took  their  turn  alphabetically,  the  sufferings  of 
the  unfortunate  examiner  must  have  been  somewhat  pro- 
longed. 

A solicitor’s  profession  is,  however,  certainly  more  profit- 
able at  its  commencement  than  a barrister’s,  although  the 
barristers  endeavour,  and  with  success,  to  keep  their  body 
more  select ; and  solicitors  are  not  the  only  body  of  pro- 
fessional men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  professionally 
connected  with  some  very  unpolished  specimens  of  humanity, 
as  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  wall  be  bound 
to  confess,  especially  if  they  have  ever  had  occasion  to  advei’- 
tise  for  curates  in  their  parishes. 

Every  father  will  do  well  to  consider  the  prospects  offered 
his  sons  by  a legal  career,  taking  into  consideration  that, 
with  a fair  amount  of  interest,  a solicitor  is  almost  certain 
to  realize  a respectable  income. 

The  Church  and  the  Law  are  the  only  professions  for 
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■which  a university  degree  is  considered  as  usually  necessary ; 
and  for  the  Law  only  as  far  as  barristers  are  concerned. 
The  term  of  service  under  articles,  before  admission  as 
solicitors,  is  shortened  from  five  to  three  years  for  graduates 
of  universities  ; but,  in  other  respects,  no  advantage  pro- 
fessionally is  attached  to  a university  degree. 

In  the  Church,  although  a university  degree  is  greatly  to 
be  desired,  and  to  a certain  extent  marks  the  position  of  the 
holder  as  distinct  from  the  class  of  clergymen,  unfortunately 
becoming  more  numerous  of  late,  whose  social  standing  is 
not  such  as  will  enable  them  to  feel  at  home  in  the  society 
of  the  higher  class  of  their  parishioners,  yet  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  obtaining  preferment ; and  in  that  pro- 
fession, as  in  most  others,  a man  will  find  the  level  suited  to 
his  merits.  Most  bishops  will  ordain  candidates  who  have 
studied  at  theological  colleges,  at  any  rate,  and  the  saving 
of  expense  in  this  matter  is  something  considerable,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Church. 

At  the  Bar,  on  the  other  hand,  a university  degree  is  almost 
a necessity  for  success ; and  not  only  a degree,  but  either 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  one  is  most  desirable.  Though  the 
limit  of  age  before  which  a pupil  may  not  be  called  to  the 
bar  is  only  21,  25  is  usually  considered  the  youngest  age  at 
which  it  is  to  be  desired,  age  and  experience,  and  indeed 
personal  appearance,  being  held  of  the  utmost  importance  by 
the  members  of  that  profession.  Amongst  barristers  there 
exists  a stronger  esprit  de  corps  than  amongst  almost  any 
other  body,  and  members  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Universities  will  find  their  previous  education  and  connec- 
tions serve  them  well,  in  the  place  of  the  connections  so 
important  in  trade. 

The  Universities  are  almost  in  themselves  a profession, 
though  one  more  likely  to  be  adopted  by  chance  or  unfore- 
seen influence,  than  determined  on  in  early  life ; the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  seems  to  grow  upon  the  student,  and 
the  habits  of  application  to  study  acquired  by  reading  men 
often  seem  hard  to  lay  aside.  Fellowships  are  certainly 
hard  to  obtain  ; but,  once  obtained,  lead  to  many  other 
appointments,  and,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  value,  will 
almost  always  command  for  their  holders  tutorships  at  the 
university  colleges,  or  masterships  at  large  schools.  It  is 
astonishing,  too,  the  number  of  men  whose  income  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  derived  from  private  pupils ; the  necessity  of 
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education  gives  employment  to  many,  and  is  by  no  means  an 
unremunerative  profession.  For  any  lad  for  whom  a uni- 
versity education  is  determined  on,  it  is  most  important  that 
he  should  thoroughly  understand  how  many  lucrative 
appointments  are  to  be  gained ; for  in  this,  as  in  almost  all 
other  walks  of  life,  time  is  money,  and  the  loss  of  a few 
months,  or  even  weeks,  spent  in  idleness,  will  destroy  all 
chance  of  successful  competition  with  equals,  or  even  infe- 
riors in  intellect,  who  may  have  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  steady  reading  and  application  to  study  in  good  time. 

The  medical  profession  is  one  that  offers  many  attractions, 
and  will  generally  insure  a moderate  income ; and  though, 
as  a rule,  some  considerable  capital  will  be  required  for  the 
purchase  of  a good  practice,  there  are  numerous  appoint- 
ments to  be  obtained  by  competitive  examinations  and 
interest  in  connection  with  the  profession.  The  Army  Medi- 
cal Department  has  been  reorganized  during  the  present 
year ; and  the  prospects  now  offered  will  most  certainly 
do  away  with  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in 
late  years,  in  finding  a sufficient  number  of  eligible  can- 
didates; as  the  pay  is  at  any  rate  not  less  than  could 
be  obtained  in  civil  practice,  with  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, and  same  amount  of  work,  and  increases  every  five 
years ; while  the  pension  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years’  service  is  a most  important  item  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Colonial  Service,  too,  gives  many  lucra- 
tive appointments  to  surgeons,  the  salaries,  in  all  cases, 
being  good,  and  the  prospects  of  promotion  better  than  in 
most  branches  of  government  service.  Appointments  of 
this  kind,  although  they,  to  a certain  extent,  interfere  with 
the  development  of  any  talent  likely  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  practice  to  lead  to  eminence  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, yet  ensure  a certain  and  tolerably  good  income, 
with  regular  and,  as  a rule,  by  no  means  too  arduous 
duties ; while  the  profession  generally  is  only  limited  in  the 
celebrity  and  affluence  it  bestows  on  its  followers,  by  the 
talents  and  application  of  the  individual  members  themselves. 

The  outlay  in  medical  education,  although  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  is  rather  less  than  is  required  in  most  other 
professions,  and.  the  course  of  training  in  itself  leads  to  many 
desirable  appointments  conferred  by  the  various  medical 
schools  upon  promising  students. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  professions  is  the 
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Civil  Service ; this  embraces  a wide  range  of  appointments 
under  Government  at  home,  but  all  having  the  same  advan- 
tages and  same  disadvantages.  Among  the  latter,  the  principal 
are  smallness  of  income  and  the  rigidity  with  which  hours  of 
work  and  office  discipline  are  enforced  by  the  authorities.  The 
first  is  a decided  disadvantage,  but  its  evil  will  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  most,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  security 
and  freedom  from  all  anxiety  as  regards  the  receipt  of  the 
amount,  small  as  it  is,  and  the  certainty  that,  after  a fixed 
number  of  years’  work,  a pension,  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  service  rendered  and  the  position  attained,  will  be  secured 
on  retirement  for  the  remainder  of  the  retiring  civil  servant’s 
life.  This  disadvantage,  too,  of  smallness  of  pay,  although 
general  in  home  appointments,  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend 
to  foreign  ones.  The  Indian  Civil  Service,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  Engineering  appointments,  the  Woods  and  Forests 
of  India  Department,  and  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  offer 
handsome  incomes  and  retiring  pensions.  The  hours  of 
service  required,  though  fixed,  are  not  long.  No  man  can 
complain  of  six  hours’  work  in  the  day,  and  an  entire  freedom 
from  all  anxiety  during  unofficial  hours  more  than  repays 
the  irksomeness  of  a regular  and  daily  attendance,  while  the 
restraints  of  office  discipline  are  surely  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  absence  of  responsibility,  except  as  regards  the 
allotted  work.  The  leave  allowed,  too,  is  in  all  cases  liberal, 
and  entirely  at  the  Government  loss;  the  hours  of  recreation 
begrudged  by  a business  man,  whose  income  is  partially,  at 
any  rate,  bounded  by  the  number  of  hours  given  to  work, 
are  a matter  of  course  to  the  civil  servant.  Entrance  to 
almost  all  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  is  now  obtained  by 
competitive  examination  ; the  examinations  being  open  to  all 
British  subjects,  with  slight  restrictions  as  to  respectability 
and  good  character,  and  subject  to  an  examination  as  to 
health,  which  is  required  to  be  constitutionally  good.  The 
competition  is  usually  keen  when  an  examination  is  held,  and 
the  class  of  papers  set,  high,  more  especially  so  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  There  have  been  no  appointments  to  the  prin- 
cipal home  offices  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  a number 
of  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  may  be  expected  shortly,  most  of 
the  departments  being  under  reorganization,  which  will  ne- 
cessitate a considerable  number  of  fresh  appointments  when 
the  new  system  comes  into  regular  working  order.  The 
recent  changes  in  the  various  departments  have  all  been  for 
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the  good  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  higher  class 
situations,  while  a large  number  of  appointments  of  an  inferior 
grade  have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  lower, 
middle,  and  inferior  classes  of  society. 

For  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  the  class  of  examination  is 
probably  the  highest  of  any  competition  for  appointments, 
and  the  subsequent  training  for  two  years  severe  ; but  that 
passed,  the  salaries  commence  at  £480  per  annum  and  rapidly 
increase,  and  the  pensions  are  exceedingly  good.  Details  of  all 
the  Government  appointments  open  to  competition  are  given 
in  the  chapter  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  personally  we 
consider  no  better  career  for  a younger  son,  with  little  or  no 
private  income,  could  be  wished  for,  than  a Government 
appointment.  Unfortunately,  the  dates  at  which  exami- 
nations are  held  are  not  fixed,  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  which  are  held  yearly. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  from  time  immemorial  been 
known  as  the  sister  services,  though  in  what  respect, 
beyond  the  combative  and  defensive  objects  which  lead  to 
their  maintenance,  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  Both  are  professions  which,  more 
perhaps  than  any  others,  take  the  fancy  of  youngsters,  and 
each  in  its  wray  is  a profession  second  to  none ; but  it 
would  be  impossible  for  all  who  would  be  sailors  and 
soldiers  to  be  permitted  to  follow  their  inclination,  for  twro 
very  good  reasons ; first,  because  both  services  have  many 
more  candidates  for  commissions  than  can  be  found  room 
for  ; and,  secondly,  because  it  is  hopeless  for  any  boy  to 
expect  to  pass  a happy  or  useful  life  in  either,  without  some 
private  means,  certainly  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
professional  career  ; and  very  improbable  that  he  should 
find  his  profession  by  any  means  agreeable  after  such  time, 
without  some  pecuniary  resources  other  than  the  pay  of 
his  rank,  even  if  he  should  contrive  to  exist  upon  it. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  the  worst  paid  of  all  our 
Government  departments ; that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the 
officers  are  concerned.  In  time  of  peace  there  is  little  else 
to  complain  of,  the  duties  being  light  and  by  no  means 
irksome ; at  the  same  time,  the  popular  estimate  of  vdiat  is 
expected  from  an  officer  is,  I fancy,  much  under  the  mark ; 
and,  if  those  who  should  know  best  are  to  be  believed,  it 
takes  several  years  of  steady  application  to  the  acquisition 
of  professional  knowdedge,  before  an  officer  of  either  service 
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can  be  at  all  “ au  fait  ” 'with  his  business.  Moreover,  the 
very  amount  of  spare  time  at  an  officer’s  disposal  leads  to 
additional  expense  ; time  must  be  filled  up  somehow,  and  if 
duties  are  light,  pleasure,  and  expensive  pleasure  too,  will 
be  certain,  or  nearly  so,  to  fill  up  the  spare  time.  The 
remuneration  which  might  fairly  be  expected  for  service  in 
unhealthy  climates,  and  on  active  service,  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  ; and  taking  the  necessary  roughing  it  and 
chance  of  stray  bullets  into  consideration,  the  pay  of  officers 
of  the  services,  more  especially  of  the  land  forces,  is  absurdly 
small ; while,  in  the  navy,  a man  without  very  considerable 
interest  will  spend  a great  part  of  his  time  on  half  pay. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  small  pecuniary  prospects,  the  country 
finds  no  lack  of  candidates  for  commissions,  attracted  by 
the  “ honour  and  glory,”  or  actuated  by  the  restless  dis- 
position and  love  for  outdoor  exercise  that  English  boys  are 
so  frequently  endowed  with.  The  life  in  either  service  is, 
no  doubt,  an  agreeable  one ; but  it  is  well  known,  or  should 
be,  that  the  pay  of  neither  is  adequate  to  the  position  that 
must  be  maintained.  No  doubt  in  a few  branches  of  the 
Army,  especially  the  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  it  is 
possible  to  live  on  the  pay ; but  the  expense  of  education  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  the  considerable  amount 
of  talent  necessary  to  gain  a high  enough  place  in  the  final 
examination,  to  ensure  a commission  in  that  corps,  must  be 
taken  into  account.  I believe,  too,  that  some  few  officers  of 
other  branches  do  manage  to  live  on  their  pay,  but  it  is 
anything  but  wise  for  a father  to  reckon  on  his  son’s  being- 
able  to  do  so  ; still  more  so  in  any  regiment  where  the 
expenses  are  compai-atively  heavy.  The  attempt  has  no 
doubt  been  made  more  or  less  successfully,  and  after  the 
rank  of  captain,  which  may  (after  the  recent  changes  in  the 
system  of  promotion,  and  introduction  of  compulsory  retire- 
ment after  a certain  length  of  service)  be  reckoned  on  in 
about  ten  years  from  joining,  the  task  becomes  much  more 
practicable.  In  the  Navy,  after  the  rank  of  lieutenant  is 
obtained,  that  is,  in  about  ten  years  from  entrance  as  a 
cadet,  the  practicability  of  living  on  the  pay  is,  I should  think, 
about  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  rank  of  captain  in 
the  land  forces ; that  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  time 
spent  on  half  pay.  During  the  time  a naval  officer  is  on 
full  pay,  his  expenses,  of  course,  are  easily  covered  by  the 
pay  after  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  is  gained,  which  will  be 
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in  about  six  years,  or  rather  less,  from  commencement  of 
cadetship.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a particularly 
good  examination  on  finishing  the  course  which  has  to  be 
passed  at  the  Greenwich  Royal  Naval  College  will,  as  a rule, 
ensure  speedy,  if  not  immediate,  promotion  to  rank  of 
lieutenant,  by  which  means  some  two  or  three  years  may 
be  saved.  It  may  be  generally  accepted  that  it  is  'possible 
for  officers  of  either  service,  excepting,  of  course,  those  of 
the  household  troops  and  cavalry,  to  live  upon  their  pay  after 
ten  years’  service ; but  the  experience  will  be  a rough  one 
for  many  years  after,  and  we  would  advise  no  father  to 
expect  his  son  to  do  so  even  then,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  be 
surprised  if  he  fails  to  do  so. 

The  occupations,  commonly  known  as  professions,  having 
now  been  treated  of,  before  mentioning  the  distinct  class  of 
employment  coming  under  the  head  of  mercantile  pursuits 
or  businesses,  a few  words  must  be  said  regarding  semi-pro- 
fessional occupations,  such  as  those  of  schoolmasters,  engi- 
neers, architects. 

The  profession  of  schoolmaster  is  closely  bound  up  with 
university  education,  and  success  in  the  higher  branches  of 
it  will  depend  mainly  on  the  distinctions  gained  at  the  uni- 
versities. It  has  been  said  that  a university  degree  is  in 
itself  a means  of  livelihood,  but,  now-a-days,  nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous,  unless  livelihood  consists  in  impecunious 
respectability,  the  hardest  of  all  conditions  of  life.  High 
honours  at  a university  will  certainly  always  command  em- 
ployment as  a schoolmaster  or  tutor,  but  the  employment 
will  not  always  be  highly  remunerative,  or  offer  any  brilliant 
prospects,  whilst  an  ordinary  pass  degree  is  too  common  a 
distinction  to  be  of  much  pecuniary  value,  unless  the  pos- 
sessor is  prepared  to  occupy  a position  where  such  a distinc- 
tion becomes  of  value  from  its  rarity,  and  then  cannot  always 
be  valued  at  any  appreciable  rate. 

With  regard  to  engineering,  architecture,  ship-building, 
and  several  kindred  occupations,  (which  now-a-days  reqiiire 
considerable  scientific  attainments,  and  a long  course  of 
training;)  when  the  apprenticeship  has  been  served,  occupa- 
tion of  a kind  can' almost  always  be  obtained  ; but  without 
interest  or  natural  ability  the  position  occupied  will  not  be  a 
lofty  one,  or  the  salary  earned  a large  one.  In  all  such 
professions,  capital  or  interest  will  exercise  the  most  bene- 
ficial influence,  far  greater  than  is  often  imagined  by  parents 
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who  willingly  allow  their  sons  to  enter  upon  a profession  in 
which  they  have  no  prospect  of  an  opening.  A competency 
may  certainly  be  considered  assured,  but  it  may  be  a long 
time  before  a chance  of  obtaining  anything  but  a subordinate 
position  comes.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  generally  does, 
and  then  whatever  latent  talent  or  genius  the  young  (or 
middle-aged,  as  the  case  may  be)  aspirant  to  fortune  pos- 
sesses, will  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself ; for  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  of  displaying  ability  occurs,  a run  of 
good  luck  is  likely  to  follow,  one  job  satisfactorily  executed 
leads  on  to  another,  and  success  will  always  multiply  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  the  lucky  individual  who  has 
accomplished  it. 

As  regards  purely  mercantile  pursuits  little  advice  can  be 
given  ; money  and  interest  will  do  anything,  but  the  look- 
out is  a poor  one  for  a lad  with  neither  money  nor  interest. 

In  trade,  capital  will  command  an  entrance  to  any  branch 
of  business,  or,  failing  capital,  interest  must  be  relied 
upon.  Applicants  for  employment  as  clerks  are  so  nu- 
merous that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  a lad,  with 
neither  capital  nor  interest  to  back  him  up,  to  obtain 
employment  at  all.  Men,  and  men  of  experience,  too,  can 
be  found  who  will  give  their  services  for  a very  small 
amount ; and  no  man  of  business  will,  as  a rule,  do 
much  for  a chance  employe  when  another  can  be  found  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  do  the  work  required  equally  well,  and 
without  any  great  remuneration,  either  in  salary  or  hope  of 
promotion.  There  are  certain  exceptions,  of  course  ; the 
larger  banking  firms  and  insurance  offices  require  a large 
number  of  clerks  of  all  degrees  of  experience  and  reliability, 
but  entrance  to  them  can  only  be  obtained  by  private  influ- 
ence. An  entrance  once  gained,  promotion  goes  to  a certain 
extent  by  seniority,  and  a steady  and  industrious  clerk  will 
find  himself  moving  steadily,  if  slowly,  up  the  list,  and  is  sure 
during  good  behaviour  of  a fixed  and  increasing  salary.  In 
smaller  business  houses  chance  is  a more  frequent  item  in 
success  than  any  superabundant  display  of  genius  ; connec- 
tion and  interest  will  always  gain  the  day,  and  it  is  never 
safe  to  trust  to  making  new  interest ; the  obligations  and 
friendships  of  a past  generation  are  worth  many  times  those 
newly  made. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  let  us  say  a few  words  with 
reference  to  the  colonies.  The  palmy  days  of  the  colonies, 
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when  any  ne’er-do-weel  with  rude  health  and  a stout  arm 
could  gain  for  himself  a fortune  somewhere  across  the  water, 
are  (if  ever  they  existed  out  of  works  of  fiction)  over.  No 
doubt  as  fresh  colonies  spring  up  the  men  first  in  the  field 
will  make  some  sort  of  a profit  out  of  the  peculiar  staple 
product  of  the  country,  and  land  will  be  always  obtainable 
in  new  countries  at  a low  rate,  but  the  rapidity  of  modern 
movement  soon  equalizes  matters,  and  the  only  men  likely  to 
obtain  any  permanent  good  are  those  ready  alike  to  turn  their 
hands  and  set  their  brains  to  work  at  whatever  may  be  most 
needed  at  the  time.  The  trifling  difference  in  the  money  to 
be  realized  in  any  particular  branch  of  business,  at  home  or 
in  the  colonies,  will  always  find  a counterpart  in  the  increased 
discomfort  or  unhealthiness  of  the  particular  place  ; and  with 
regard  to  the  professions,  second-class  men  can  always  be 
found  to  do  as  much  as  is  required  of  them  for  as  little, 
or  even  less,  pecuniary  return  than  more  talented  members 
or  members  of  better  social  position  in  the  same  profession 
will  realize  at  home. 

But  both  at  home  and  abroad  the  value  of  money  is  too 
well  understood  now-a-days  for  it  to  be  lightly  parted  with  or 
come  by.  Good  luck  and  talent  combined  may  beat  talent 
unaided  in  the  struggle  for  wealth,  but  luck  will  rarely  stand 
a chance  against  talent  if  the  two  should  be  antagonistic. 
The  best  man  will  be  the  most  successful,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  father  to  start  his  son  with  a fair  chance  of  com- 
peting successfully  with  those  with  whom  he  may  be  asso- 
ciated ; this  he  can  only  do  by  giving  him  the  best  educa- 
tion, fitted  for  his  future  career,  that  he  can  afford.  The 
choice  of  a boy’s  career  is  in  his  guardian’s  hands,  or  should 
be.  If  a boy  be  rightly  educated,  he  will  recognize  in  his 
guardian  his  best  friend.  When  one  hears  of  those  self-willed 
youths  that  “ would  be  soldiers,”  or  insist  on  being  stroll- 
ing players  or  what  not,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  poor  fellows’  bringing  up.  The  guardianship 
of  a boy  and  the  starting  him  in  life  are  grave  responsi- 
bilities ; talent  will  in  the  long  run  raise  the  lucky  possessor 
to  the  position  for  which  he  is  fitted.  Let  us  each  be  sure 
that  no  neglect  on  our  part  has  checked  the  growth  of  the 
talent  which  Providence  has  given,  or  planted  it  in  a 
position  unfitted  for  the  attainment  of  its  fullest  expansion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHURCH. 


There  are  in  England  alone  some  20,000  clergymen  of 
fhe  Church  of  England,  13,000  of  whom  have  benefices  ; so 
that  a considerable  number  of  young  men  are  constantly 
required  to  fill  up  vacancies.  It  is  probably  now  very  much 
easier  to  obtain  admission  into  Holy  Orders  than  it  ever 
was,  and  the  restrictions  placed  in  the  way  of  candidates  of 
a lower  class  of  education  than  a university  one,  have  been 
gradually  relaxed  by  most  of  our  bishops.  This  seems  to 
be  inevitable,  as  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining 
men  of  a proper  class,  and  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  ordination  have  not  a university  degree.  The 
attractions  of  the  Church  for  young  men  of  good  birth  and 
education  seem  to  have  grown  less  of  late  years,  while  the 
hope  of  securing  a higher  social  standing  is  a never-failing 
inducement  to  young  men  of  a lower  class. 

The  number  of  our  clergymen  must  be  kept  up  ; indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  it  needs  to  be  constantly  increased  ; 
and  if  university  graduates  are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  willing  to  enter  the  Church,  there  is  no  help  for  it 
but  reducing  the  standard  of  qualifications  exacted  from 
candidates. 

But  although  it  is  not  now  an  absolute  necessity  to 
possess  a university  degree  before  a bishop  will  ordain,  there 
can  be  no  question  about  its  desirability.  The  English 
Church  is  probably  the  only  Church  whose  priests  have,  at 
any  rate  during  the  past  fifty  years,  been  drawn  from  the  most 
refined  and  most  highly  educated  classes,  and  it  wTould  be 
sad  indeed  to  think  that  the  standard  should  be  lowered  by 
anything  short  of  necessity.  The  proportion  of  wealthy 
livings  is  very  small,  and  fewr  men  of  high  social  standing 
can  enter  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary  advan- 
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tages  it  offers ; as  a class,  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  notably  now-a-days  a hard-working,  self- 
denying  body  of  men,  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect  that  a life 
which  (putting  out  of  sight  the  higher  religious  actuating 
principle)  is  manifestly  devoted  to  the  benefiting  of  society, 
should  fail  even  partially  in  obtaining  the  results  it  might 
have  achieved  from  the  want  of  a little  extra  study  at  its 
outset.  No  doubt  the  whole  difficulty  is  the  old  one  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  I would  most  strongly 
urge  upon  every  parent  or  guardian  with  whom  the 
responsibility  of  starting  a young  man  in  life  rests,  on  no 
consideration  whatever  to  send  him  into  the  Church  if 
unable  to  provide  for  him  a university  education. 

The  qualifications  required  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
vary  in  the  different  dioceses,  the  making  of  the  regulations 
resting  with  the  ordaining  bishop,  and  the  principal  differ- 
ence is  in  this  point ; some  bishops  refusing  to  ordain  any 
but  university  graduates,  while  by  others  a somewhat  in- 
different education  at  a theological  college  is  considered 
sufficient  proof  of  a candidate’s  fitness. 

Some  rules,  however,  hold  good  in  all  dioceses,  and  the 
essential  points  are  these : — No  person  can  be  admitted  to 
deacon’s  orders  without  a nomination  to  a cure,  this  need 
not  be  obtained  before  application  to  the  bishop  in  whose 
diocese  it  is  to  be  situated,  but  must  be  obtained  before 
ordination,  which  ordination  can  only  take  place  in  the 
diocese  in  which  the  deacon’s  first  curacy  is  to  be.  Five 
months,  or  in  some  dioceses  three  months,  before  the  ordina- 
tion, application  for  permission  to  become  a candidate*  for 
deacon’s  orders  must  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  stating  the 
applicant’s  age,  college,  academical  degree,  and  usual  place 
of  residence,  and  giving  the  names  of  three  or  more  clergy- 
men or  other  persons  of  respectability  to  w7hom  he  is  best 
known,  and  to  whom  the  bishop  may  apply  for  further 
particulars. 

On  receipt  of  such  application  the  bishop  will  fix  a time 
for  a personal  interview,  and  probably  a short  preliminary 
examination  of  a general  character. 

Whether  the  candidate  have  a university  degree  or  not,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  passed  the  Oxford 
theological  school,  the  Cambridge  theological  Tripos,  or  have 
attended  two  courses  of  divinity  lectures.  Failing  this,  he 
must  have  the  divinity  testimonium  of  Dublin  University, 
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have  been  a year  in  a diocesan  theological  college,  or  passed 
the  general  preliminary  examination  of  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders.  In  some  dioceses  theological  colleges  other  than 
diocesan  ones  are  recognized,  and  theological  associates  of 
King’s  College,  London,  are,  in  almost  all,  considered  qualified. 

Besides  these,  a certificate  by  the  clergyman  and  church- 
warden of  the  church  of  the  place  where  the  candidate 
resides,  to  the  effect  that  a si  quis  or  notice  has  been  read 
five  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  ordination  in  the  parish 
church ; and,  before  ordination,  a nomination  to  a curacy 
distinctly  stating  the  terms  offered  by  the  incumbent,  must 
be  procured. 

Persons  must  remain  in  the  curacy  to  which  they  were 
ordained  for  two  years,  unless  express  permission  be  obtained 
from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  remove  to  another,  and 
priest’s  orders  must  be  taken  not  less  than  one  year  after 
ordination  as  deacon,  in  the  same  diocese. 

A testimonial  from  three  beneficed  clergymen,  similar  to 
that  required  for  deacon’s  orders,  is  necessary  before  priest’s 
orders,  and  must  relate  to  the  time  passed  after  taking 
deacon’s  orders;  the  si  quis  must  also  be  read  again  five 
weeks  before  the  ordination.  A declaration  must  be  made 
and.  subscribed,  and  an  oath  taken  by  all  persons  who  are  to 
be  ordained  deacon  or  priest,  that  they  assent  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  religion  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  set  forth  in  the  books  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
that  they  will  use  the  form  prescribed  in  all  services.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  of  canonical  obedience 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  must  also  be  taken. 

The  various  theological  qualifications,  and  the  cost  and 
mode  of  obtaining  them,  will  now  be  noticed.  Some  of  them, 
as  stated  before,  will  not  be  accepted  by  all  bishops  in  lieu 
of  a university  degree,  and  an  examination  more  or  less 
severe  in  theological  subjects  and  questions  of  faith  is  made 
both  before  deacon’s  and  priest’s  orders  by  all  bishops. 
The  minimum  age  for  taking  deacon’s  orders  is  23,  so  that 
ample  time  is  necessarily  available  for  the  taking  of  a 
university  degree  without  delaying  the  time  of  ordination 
beyond  the  earliest  opportunity. 

To  obtain  a theological  qualification,  in  addition,  at  Ox- 
ford, to  his  degree,  the  candidate  for  orders  must  either  go 
through  the  School  of  Theology  at  the  second  or  final  public 
examination,  or  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  two 
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courses  of  lectures  by  divinity  professors,  one  of  which  must 
be  a course  by  the  regius  professor. 

At  Cambridge  he  must  not  only  take  up  theology  as  the 
special  subject  for  his  final  examination,  but  will  be  re- 
quired by  most  bishops,  to  have  passed  the  theological  ex- 
amination for  graduates.  This  takes  place  twice  in  the 
year,  in  October  and  at  Easter  for  pass  men,  and  at 
Easter  only  for  honours.  It  will  not  be  found  a very 
easy  task  to  pass  this  examination,  and  probably,  unless 
theology  has  been  taken  up  for  the  special  subject  at  the 
degree  examination,  it  will  necessitate  an  extra  year’s  study 
at  the  university. 

Graduates  of  Dublin  must,  in  addition  to  their  B.A.  degree, 
hold  a divinity  testimonium.  To  obtain  this  the  student 
must,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  senior  freshman,  or  second 
year,  become  a professional  student.  This  will  require  resi- 
dence, as  terms  cannot  be  counted  by  professional  students 
except  in  virtue  of  attendance  on  lectures  as  well  as  ex- 
amination ; this  residence  will,  of  course,  increase  the  cost  of 
a degree  at  Dublin  considerably,  and  for  students  not  in 
residence  it  will  probably  be  found  more  desirable  to  obtain 
a separate  theological  qualification  in  addition  to  their 
Dublin  B.A. 

All  the  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  will 
accept  the  certificate  of  theological  professors  of  King’s 
College,  London.  To  obtain  this  a course  of  six  terms,  or 
two  years,  must  be  undergone,  with  attendance  on  lectures 
and  examinations  each  term  ; the  fees  are  £10  10s.  per  term 
for  associates  of  King’s  College,  who  must  have  already  kept 
nine  terms  from  matriculation  to  obtain  their  diploma,  and 
for  other  students,  who  must  be  either  graduates  of  a uni- 
versity or  pass  an  entrance  examination,  £12  12s.  per  term, 
with  a matriculation  fee  of  £5  17s.  6d. 

Failing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  qualifications,  the 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders  must  either  pass  a year  at  a 
diocesan  college,  or  pass  the  General  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  held  by  university 
examiners,  or,  if  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  he  hopes 
to  obtain  a title  to  ordination  will  accept  such  a qualifica- 
tion, undergo  a course  at  Durham,  or  one  of  the  theological 
colleges  not  connected  with  any  diocese. 

The  theological  course  at  Durham  University  occupies 
two  years,  and  can  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
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ordinary  course  for  B.A.  The  expenses  at  this  university 
are  very  small,  the  whole  amounting  to  from  £70  to  £80 
per  annum.  Graduates  of  other  universities  can  obtain  the 
licence  in  theology  by  residing  one  academical  year  of  six 
months,  and  passing  the  examination.  By  keeping  three 
terms  of  eight  and  a half  weeks  each,  and  which  need  not 
be  kept  consecutively,  students  of  any  of  the  theological 
colleges  can  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  So  easy  is  it  made  to 
obtain  a degree  in  arts  or  science  or  theology  at  this  uni- 
versity, that  candidates  for  admission  who  foil  to  pass  the 
requisite  examination  are  admissible  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  examiners  as  probationary  students,  and,  on  subse- 
quently passing  the  examination,  are  permitted  to  count 
the  terms  kept  as  probationary  students  as  if  they  had  been 
kept  as  a regular  student. 

The  best-known  Diocesan  Theological  Colleges  are — 

Chichester,  Cuddesdon, 

Gloucester,  Lichfield, 

Salisbury,  Wells. 

These  colleges  are  principally  intended  as  places  where 
graduates  of  the  universities  may,  for  a short  period  before 
ordination,  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  will  fit  them  for  their  future  ministry,  and  in  which  they 
will  be  examined  at  the  bishop’s  examination.  A few  par- 
ticulars of  them  are  here  given. 

Chichester  Theological  College,  founded  1839. — Ap- 
plication for  admission  must  be  made  to  the  principal,  and 
no  student  will  be  admitted  without  the  approval  of  the 
bishop,  and  on  production  of  proper  testimonials  and  refer- 
ences as  to  moral  character,  Ac. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  four  terms,  or  one  year,  and 
may  be  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  any  term.  Tho 
terms  are  of  eight  weeks  each. 

Students  who  are  not  graduates  are  admitted  to  a course 
of  two  years,  and  are  recommended  to  pass  the  Cambridge 
preliminary  examination  before  entrance.  The  total  charge 
for  tuition,  Ac.,  is  £30  per  annum,  payable  on  entrance,  or 
£10  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  first  three  terms.  This 
with  a payment  of  £1  per  annum  for  the  library,  is  the  only 
charge;  the  students  reside  in  approved  lodgings  in  the 
town,  and  the  expenses  of  living  are  regulated  to  as  small  a 
sum  as  possible. 
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The  principal  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio^ 
cese. 

Cuddesdon  Theological  College,  Oxfordshire,  founded 
1854. — This  college  is  intended  for  a similar  purpose  to  the 
one  just  mentioned,  but  the  doctrines  taught  are  of  a more 
advanced  description.  Students  must  have  been  graduates 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  or  passed  the  theological 
examination  at  Dublin  or  King’s  College,  London.  There 
are  four  terms  in  the  year,  but  students  are  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  college  during  the  vacations  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  principal.  The  course  of  study  occupies  a 
year  at  least.  All  students  reside  in  the  college,  and  the 
payment  of  £120  per  annum  covers  all  expenses  of  every 
kind.  Deacons  are,  when  room  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  college,  admitted  for  a short  time,  if  they  wish,  for  a 
period  of  study  before  receiving  priest’s  orders. 

Gloucester  Theological  College,  founded  1868. — 
The  speciality  of  this  college  is  its  training  in  parochial 
work.  Graduates  are  admitted  for  a course  of  three  terms  or 
one  year  ; persons  who  have  not  graduated  at  a university 
must  reside  six  terms  before  obtaining  a certificate.  Candi- 
dates are  also  admitted  for  shorter  periods.  There  are 
examinations  at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  a final  examina- 
tion before  a certificate  is  granted.  The  students  live  in 
lodgings  approved  by  the  principal.  The  college  charges 
are  £10  per  term,  for  students  admitted  for  three  terms, 
of  which  there  are  three  in  the  year,  and  £12  per  term  for 
those  admitted  for  a less  time.  There  is  also  a charge  of  £1 
per  annum  to  the  library. 

Lichfield  Theological  College,  founded  1857. — 
This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  largest  of  the  theological 
colleges.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the 
usual  course  is,  for  graduates  of  a university,  one  year,  and, 
for  other  persons,  two  years.  Non-graduates  must  pass  an 
examination  in  Greek  Testament,  English  composition,  and 
in  general  knowledge  of  the  Bible  before  admission,  and  as 
a rule  candidates  who  have  failed  to  pass  at  the  universities 
are  not  admitted.  The  college  fee  is  £10  a term  with  a 
small  entrance  fee,  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  the  college  at 
a rent  of  10s.  a week,  or  lodgings  may  be  taken  in  the  town. 
There  are  a few  exhibitions  given  yearly. 

Salisbury  Theological  College,  founded  1860. — 
This  college,  like  most  of  the  diocesan  colleges,  is  intended 
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for  graduates  preparing  for  ordination.  The  course  is  one 
year,  and  any  candidates  who  have  not  graduated  at  a uni- 
versity are  only  entered  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  and 
are  expected  to  remain  at  least  two  years.  They  must  also 
pass  an  entrance  examination.  The  year  here  is  divided 
into  four  terms,  and  students  reside  in  the  college ; the 
terms  of  payment  for  board,  lodging,  and  all  college  expenses 
are  £30  a term,  with  £1  annually  for  library. 

Wells  Theological  College,  founded  1840.  — The 
terms  of  admittance  and  course  of  instruction  are  similar  to 
those  of  Lichfield  and  Salisbury  Colleges,  but  the  students 
reside  in  lodgings.  The  college  fee  is  £30  per  annum,  or 
£10  a term  in  the  case  of  students  admitted  for  a shorter 
period  than  one  year. 

In  all  cases  of  diocesan  theological  colleges  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  accepts  the  certificate  of  the  college  as  sufficient 
theological  qualification  for  ordination  without  a further 
one  taken  up  at  the  university,  and  the  certificate  of  one 
of  these  colleges  is  also  accepted  by  the  bishops  of  several 
other  dioceses.  These  diocesan  colleges  are,  however,  not 
intended  to  afford  an  education  which  shall  take  the  place 
of  a university  one,  and  will  be  found  most  advantageous 
for  any  candidate  for  holy  orders  who  has  not  devoted  much 
of  his  time  at  college  to  the  study  of  theology. 

The  other  theological  colleges  are  of  a very  different  class, 
rarely  numbering  among  their  students  a university  man, 
and  are  made  use  of  more  as  places  of  general  education  as 
well  as  theological. 

The  best  known  of  them  ai’e  St.  Aidan’s  and  St.  Bees,  and 
to  one  or  other  of  them  a large  number  of  non-university 
candidates  for  ordination  betake  themselves. 

, St.  Aidan’s,  Birkenhead,  founded  1846. — There  is  ac- 
commodation at  this  college  for  70  students,  who  usually 
pass  through  a course  of  two  years’  duration.  A certain 
amount  of  previous  education  is  required  in  every  candidate 
for  admission,  but  the  entrance  examination  is  of  the  most 
elementary  description,  consisting  of  Old  and  New  Testament 
History,  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and 
one  Gospel  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  There  is  a class 
connected  with  the  college  for  the  preparation  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  this  examination.  There  is  a fee  of 
£2  2s.  for  this  examination  and  an  entrance  fee  to  the 
college  of  £5  5s.,  after  which  the  charges  for  board,  tuition, 
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and  all  other  expenses  to  resident  students  are  <£21  a term, 
of  which  there  are  three  in  the  year.  Non-resident  students 
are  admitted  at  a charge  of  <£10  10s.  a term. 

St.  Bees  College,  Cumberland,  founded  1816. — The 
course  here  is  of  two  years,  divided  into  four  terms. 
Students  are  admitted  either  in  January  or  August.  Before 
admission  two  certificates  must  be  obtained,  one  stating 
that  the  candidate  is  in  morality  and  every  other  respect 
fitted  to  become  a member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  that  he  is  cordially  attached  thereto.  The  other,  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  to  obtain  advantage  from  lectures  on  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament and  easy  Latin  authors. 

There  are  no  college  rooms,  and  the  college  charge  for 
tuition  is  <£10  a term  of  six  months.  The  lodgings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  college,  which  is  in  a healthy  part  of 
the  sea  coast,  are  of  a very  inexpensive  description,  and  it 
is  possible  to  reduce  all  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  to 
the  extremely  moderate  sum  of  £1  per  week.  The  entrance 
fee  to  the  college  is  <£3. 

The  London  College  of  Divinity. — This  college  was 
founded  in  1863,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  its  training. 
There  is  probably  some  little  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
entrance  to  this  college  than  to  any  of  those  hitherto  men- 
tioned. Its  charges  are,  considering  the  class  of  accommoda- 
tion and  instruction  given,  extremely  lowr,  and  below  the 
cost  incurred,  the  college  being  partly  supported  by  private 
benevolence.  It  is  intended  for  candidates  whose  means  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  a proper  education 
for  the  Church  without  assistance,  and  on  application  for 
admission  a paper  of  questions  has  to  be  filled  in,  and  com- 
petent referees  named  who  are  personally  acquainted  wfith 
the  candidate.  In  addition  to  this  an  interview  must  be 
had  with  the  Examiner  of  Candidates  ; and  as  each  case  is 
professedly  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  apparent 
fitness  of  the  candidate  for  holy  orders,  no  certainty  of 
admission  can  be  entertained.  The  first  two  terms  after 
admission  are  also  nominally  probationary.  Students  reside 
entirely  in  the  college,  and  are  provided  with  comfortable 
. rooms  ; the  payment  is  <£60  per  annum,  payable  in  three 
instalments.  There  is  an  admission  fee  of  <£2  2s.,  but  no 
other  expenses  of  any  kind  beyond  the  cost  of  cap  and 
gown. 
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The  non-resident  students  pay  an  admission  fee  of 
£2  2s.,  and  £10  per  term. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  with  a view  to  the 
students  passing,  as  a final  examination,  the  Cambridge 
General  Preliminary  Examination  of  Candidates  for  Holy 
Orders ; and  as  this  is  an  examination  accepted  by  most 
bishops  as  a sufficient  test  of  education  in  candidates,  it  will 
be  noticed  at  some  length  here.  The  examiners  are  the 
Divinity  Professors  of  the  University,  Lecturers  of  the 
Theological  Faculty,  and  Examining  Chaplains  appointed  by 
those  bishops  who  approve  of  the  scheme  of  examination. 
The  examinations  are  held  twice  in  the  year  at  such  centres 
as  the  Council  from  time  to  time  appoints,  of  which  due 
notice  is  given  beforehand. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  : — 

1.  The  Old  Testament ; selected  portions,  together  with 

questions  on  “Introduction,”  and  criticism  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  similarly  connected 

subjects  to  those  in  Old  Testament. 

3.  The  Creeds  and  Thirty-nine  Articles,  their  History 

and  Contents. 

4.  The  Prayer  Book,  History  and  Contents. 

5.  Ecclesiastical  History,  selected  portions. 

6.  A selected  work,  or  works,  of  a Latin  ecclesiastical 

writer,  together  with  a passage  for  translation  into 
English  from  some  ecclesiastical  Latin  author  not 
previously  specified. 

This  examination  is  intended  to  require  as  great  proof  of  a 
sufficient  education  as  a mere  pass  examination  for  B.A. 
degree. 

The  examinations  arc  open  to  graduates  of  English  uni- 
versities, members  of  theological  colleges  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England  who  have  entered  upon  the  last 
term  of  their  complete  career  and  are  recommended  by  the 
principal,  and  any  person  recommended  by  a bishop  with  a 
view  to  ordination  in  his  own  diocese. 

A fee  to  cover  expenses  is  charged.  A record  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  candidate  will  be  supplied  on  application 
to  the  candidate  or  the  bishop  to  whom  he  may  present 
himself  fop  oi’dination. 
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The  remaining  theological  colleges  of  note  are  : — 

Cumbrae  College. — This  college  is  principally  for  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  Episcopalian  Church  in  Scotland, 
for  whom  there  are  two  scholarships  of  £50  a year,  awarded 
annually.  The  course  is,  for  graduates  of  a university,  one 
year,  and  for  others,  two  years. 

The  terms  for  board  and  lodging  and  tuition  are  £95  per 
annum. 

Students  of  this  college  can  take  a degree  at  Durham 
by  residing  a year  and  passing  the  final  examination. 

St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter. — This  is  principally  for 
candidates  for  holy  orders  in  Wales,  and  the  Welsh  language 
is  especially  taught. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  other  subjects  than 
theological,  and  extends  over  ten  terms. 

There  are  three  terms  to  the  year,  and  students  may  ma- 
triculate at  the  commencement  of  any  term. 

Tins  college  is  empowered  to  confer  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
B.D. 

The  cost  of  college  fees,  tuition,  rent  of  rooms,  and  dinner 
in  hall,  is  about  £45  per  annum.  £20  caution  money  must 
be  deposited  on  entrance,  which  is  returned  on  the  student 
leaving  college. 

St.  Augustine’s  Missionary  College,  Canterbury. — 
This  is  a college  founded  especially  with  a view  to  training 
candidates  for  ordination  as  missionaries.  The  course 
extends  over  three  years,  and  members  of  all  classes  of  life 
and  any  nationality  are  admitted.  Students  on  admission 
must  declare  their  intention  of  devoting  themselves  to  mis- 
sionary labours  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
The  cost  of  tuition,  maintenance,  and  all  expenses,  is  £40 
per  annum,  and  there  are  several  scholarships. 

There  are,  besides  the  institutions  already  mentioned, 
theological  departments  in  connection  with  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  the  Scotch  universities,  and  smaller 
diocesan  colleges  at  Ely  and  Lincoln.  There  are  also  two 
colleges  for  the  preparation  of  missionaries,  at  Warmin- 
ster and  Islington,  the  latter  for  accepted  candidates  for  the 
work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  only. 

It  will  be  seen  that  before  ordination  a candidate  must 
satisfy  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  his  first  curacy  is 
to  be,  of  his  qualifications  in  general  education  and  theo- 
logical subjects.  He  will  also  have  to  pass  a special  bishop’s 
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examination  before  taking  botli  deacon’s  and  priest’s  orders, 
but  these  will  be  principally  in  matters  of  faith  and  fitness 
for  parish  and  ministerial  duties. 

The  institution  of  so  many  special  theological  examina- 
tions has,  in  the  cases,  at  any  rate,  of  the  examinations  of 
bishops  recognising  their  value,  taken  from  the  bishop’s 
examination  before  deacon’s  orders  many  of  the  subjects 
which  required  the  most  careful  reading  immediately  before 
examination,  and  those  examinations  are  not  intended  to  be, 
and  indeed  are  not,  any  great  ordeal,  but  should  be  passed 
satisfactorily  without  any  great  difficulty  by  any  candidate 
fitted  for  the  Church. 

The  falling  off  in  social  standing  of  the  majority,  or  at 
any  rate  a very  large  minority  of  the  candidates  now  seeking 
ordination,  does  not,  it  must  be  observed,  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  eligibility  of  the  Church  as  a profession  for  well- 
born young  men. 

It  can  never  be  any  other  than  the  highest  of  callings, 
and  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view  the  prospects  held  out 
are  rather  made  better  by  the  admission  of  a lower  class  of 
candidates  ; for  the  mass  of  clergymen  can  never  hope  to 
rise  above  a very  moderate  income,  while  the  higher  posi- 
tions can  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  inferior  class  of  men, 
for  the  duties  they  entail  upon  their  occupants  are  such  as 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  men  even  of  the 
greatest  personal  piety  ancl  zeal,  if  such  qualities  be  unac- 
companied by  those  of  good  breeding  and  education,  which 
are  so  all-important  in  an  efficient  administrator. 

One  point  must  be  especially  regarded  by  all  who  are  in 
prospect  of  ordination ; the  importance  of  their  first  curacy 
being  one  which  they  can  look  forward  to  holding  for 
some  time  with  pleasure.  Two  years  in  a first  curacy  is 
expected  of  every  person  admitted  to  holy  orders  by  all 
bishops,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  sacrifice  a little  time 
and  trouble  in  securing  one  the  duties  of  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  that  galling  sense  of  compulsory  subordina- 
tion to  an  inferior  in  birth,  breeding,  or  education  which 
is  unhappily  experienced  by  many  a curate  who  has  hastily 
accepted,  without  sufficient  inquiry,  a curacy  giving  him 
a title  to  ordination  at  the  precise  moment  one  was 
desired. 

In  no  profession  is  the  performance  of  subordinate  duties 
so  irksome  unless  the  superior  be  fitted  for  his  position,  for 
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a clergyman’s  duties  appeal  in  their  performance  to  the  most 
deeply-rooted  feelings  and  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
and  many  a curate  has  bitterly  repented  his  precipitancy  in 
accepting  a position  which  he  would  gladly  relinquish  before 
his  enforced  period  of  two  years  is  completed. 


CHAPTEH  II. 

THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 


Under  the  one  head  of  the  legal  profession  we  propose  to 
give  an  account  of  the  usual  courses  of  study  necessary  to 
enter  into  practice  either  as  a barrister  or  solicitor.  The 
two  branches  are  very  distinct  both  in  the  range  of  social 
standing  of  their  members,  and  the  course  of  study  to  bo 
pursued,  and  examinations  to  be  passed.  Members  of  the 
bar  are,  with  few'  exceptions,  gentlemen  of  good  birth  and 
high  education ; while  solicitors  range  in  social  position 
from  the  most  respectable  to  the  most  disreputable  practi- 
tioners. No  doubt  some  barristers  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  laying  claim  to  any  great  morality  in  the  exercise  of  their 
professional  duties,  still  the  narrow  limits  in  which  the 
modes  of  obtaining  a call  to  the  bar  are  comprised,  and  the 
jealous  manner  in  which  those  limits  are  guarded,  are  as 
efficient  a means  of  ensuring  the  high  standing  of  the 
members  of  it  as  could  v'ell  be  devised.  Legal  education  is 
always  expensive,  and  for  a barrister  the  expenses  cannot 
well  be  materially  lessened,  and  must  be  considered  as 
exceedingly  costly ; w'hile  the  most  expensive  part  of  a 
solicitor’s  training  are  the  payments  usually  expected  for  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  articles  writh  a member  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  some  instances  to  be  avoided  by  those  articled 
to  relations  who  w'ill  consent  to  dispense  with  it ; and  the 
range  of  legal  matters  over  which  a solicitor’s  business 
extends  affords  ample  scope  for  the  amassing  of  a by-no- 
means  inconsiderable  fortune  by  practitioners  of  very  un- 
scrupulous character. 

As  regards  the  bar,  there  are  but  four  bodies  through 
which  a call  to  the  bar  can  be  obtained  : the  Honourable 
Societies  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  viz.,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  Middle 
Temple,  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Gray’s  Inn,  The  commence- 
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ment  of  the  technical  education  of  a barrister  is  to  obtain 
entrance  as  a student  of  one  of  these  four  societies. 

The  regulations  of  these  four  societies  are  almost  identi- 
cal, and,  with  the  exception  of  Gray’s  Inn,  the  fees  of  each 
are  about  the  same.  At  Gray’s  Inn,  however,  the  fees,  on 
being  called  to  the  bar,  are  about  =£20  less  than  at  the  three 
others.  The  advantages  of  the  various  Inns  consist  in  the 
amount  of  scholarships  offered ; with  this  exception,  there 
is  little  difference  between  them. 

The  amounts  annually  given  in  scholarships  by  the  four 
Inns  are,  approximately — at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  £600 ; Middle 
Temple,  £630;  Inner  Temple,  £630  ; Gray’s  Inn,  £375. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  for  their 
knowledge  of  various  legal  subjects,  after  a certain  period  of 
study ; they  are  tenable  for  one  year,  and  of  various  values, 
the  best  being  worth  £100.  Those  awarded  by  Gray’s  Inn 
are,  however,  of  smaller  annual  value  and  tenable  for  various 
terms,  some  being  of  the  value  of  £60  per  annum  for  three 
years,  and  others  of  £45  and  £40  for  two  years. 

Before  giving  the  details  of  the  mode  of  obtaining 
entrance  as  student  at  an  Inn  of  Court,  it  is  as  well  to 
repeat  what  was  before  mentioned  in  the  introductory 
Chapter  to  the  second  Part,  that  it  is  most  advisable  for 
intending  barristers  to  have  obtained  a university  educa- 
tion ; this  will  not  exempt  them  from  any  of  the  examina- 
tions, except  as  far  as  the  preliminary  one  is  concerned,  or 
indeed  greatly  facilitate  their  studies,  although  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education  have  power  to  accept  a degree  at  law 
granted  by  any  university  within  the  British  dominions  as 
an  equivalent  for  an  examinination  in  Homan  Civil  Law  and 
the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  provided  the  Coun- 
cil is  satisfied  that  before  obtaining  the  degree  the  student 
passed  a sufficient  examination  in  those  subjects.  A univer- 
sity degree  is,  however,  thought  a good  deal  of  at  the  bar, 
and  as  there  can  be  little  or  no  advantage  gained  by  being 
called  before  the  age  of  25,  a university  education  will  occa- 
sion no  loss  of  time,  and  indeed  terms  can  be  kept  and  the 
necessary  legal  examination  passed  during  the  progress  of 
university  studies. 

Upon  application  for  forms  of  admission  to  an  Inn  of 
Court  a fee  of  one  guinea  must  be  paid,  and  a declaration 
must  accompany  the  application  to  the  effect  that  the  person 
applying  is  not  an  attorney-at-law  or  solicitor,  and  a cei'tifi- 
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cate  must  be  obtained  from  two  barristers  to  the  effect  that 
the  applicant  is  a person  of  respectability,  and  a proper 
person  to  be  admitted  as  a member  of  an  Inn  of  Court. 

Before  admission,  a preliminary  examination  must  be 
passed  in  the  following  subjects 

(a)  The  English  Language  ; (b)  the  Latin  Language  ; (c) 
English  History ; or  a certificate  must  be  produced  that  the 
applicant  has  passed  a public  examination  at  a British 
university.  The  fees  on  admission  are  about  the  same  at 
all  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  with  the  Government  stamp  of 
<£25  amount  to  £40.  After  admission  as  student  to  an 
Inn  of  Court  a certain  number  of  terms  are  kept  and  cer- 
tain examinations  passed. 

The  number  of  terms  which  must  be  kept  before  a call  to 
the  bar  is  admissible  is  twelve.  To  keep  a term  at  an  Inn 
of  Court  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  be  present  at  a certain 
number  of  dinners  in  the  Hall  of  the  Court ; the  number 
of  attendances  in  each  term  required  from  members  of  the 
university  being  three,  and  from  other  students  six.  The 
keeping  of  terms  is  then  not  a very  serious  matter,  neither 
for  matter  of  that  is  the  passing  the  examinations  if  all  that 
is  required  is  a pass  certificate. 

The  number  of  terms  which  must  be  kept  before  a student 
can  be  admitted  to  examination  for  a call  is  nine,  but  of 
the  subjects  required  that  of  Roman  Civil  Law  may  be 
passed  after  four  terms. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  a permanent  commit- 
tee of  eight  members,  benchers  of  the  various  Inns  of  Court, 
who  are  under  the  control  of  and  elected  by  the  Council  of 
Legal  Education,  which  consists  of  twenty  members,  five 
from  each  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

A certificate  of  fitness  to  be  called  to  the  bar  from  this 
Council  must  be  obtained  before  a call  is  made,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  after  passing  a satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Roman  Civil  Law. 

2.  The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

3.  Common  Law  and  Equity. 

The  Council  have,  however,  power  to  dispense  wdtli  a 
further  examination  in  the  first  two  subjects  in  the  case  of 
perspns  who  hold  a law  degree  at  any  university. 
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This  pass  examination  is  not  at  all  difficult,  as  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  trials,  and  the  subjects  passed  at  one 
examination  need  not  be  taken  up  at  the  next ; but  a 
student  ought  not  to  be  contented  with  a mere  pass  certifi- 
cate. The  scholarships  offered  by  the  various  Inns  of  Court, 
as  mentioned  before,  are  valuable,  and  the  additional  profes- 
sional education,  the  cost  of  which  they  will  defray,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  barrister  who  hopes  to  succeed  in  his  profession. 
In  addition  to  those  scholarships  already  mentioned  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education  offers  annually  four  student- 
ships of  the  value  of  £100  tenable  for  two  years,  and  four  of 
£100  tenable  for  one  year,  for  the  students  who  shall  pass 
the  best  examination  in  Jurisprudence  and  Roman  Civil 
Law ; the  first  class  being  open  for  competition  to  all 
students  who  shall  not  have  passed  more  than  four  terms 
from  the  date  of  their  admission,  and  the  second  class  to 
students  who  shall  have  passed  four  and  not  more  than 
eight  terms  from  admission.  Two  of  each  class  of  student- 
ship are  awarded  at  the  examinations  before  Hilary  and 
Trinity  Terms  of  each  year. 

To  pass  an  examination  with  honours  will  require  a greater 
number  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  and  not  only  diligent 
reading,  but  probably  some  coaching.  The  following  course 
is  recommended  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
benefiting  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  education 
necessary  before  being  called.  The  subjects  in  which  candi- 
dates for  houours  are  examined  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Jurisprudence,  including  International  Law,  Public 

and  Private. 

2.  The  Roman  Civil  Law. 

3.  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  History. 

4.  Common  Law. 

5.  Equity. 

G.  The  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property. 

7.  Criminal  Law. 

On  all  these  subjects  lectures  are  delivered  by  professors 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  attendance 
on  these  lectures  should  be  regular.  On  admission  as  a 
student  a fee  of  five  guineas  must  be  paid,  which  will  give 
the  right  of  attendance  on  all  lectures ; and  the  lecturers 
hold  also  private  classes,  for  which  the  fee  is  fixed  by  the 
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professor  in  each  subject.  Attendance  on  these  lectures  is 
not  compulsory,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  good  to  be 
obtained  from  them  is  very  little  in  comparison  with  that  to 
be  derived  from  reading  with  a barrister  in  chambers, 
which  is  the  almost  universally  adopted  mode  of  obtaining 
instruction,  and  is  a necessity  for  any  student  anxious  to 
obtain  a scholarship.  The  charge  for  reading  in  chambers 
is  £100  per  annum  during  the  legal  terms,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a little  special  coaching  is  often  requisite,  and  always 
beneficial.  This  may  be  put  on  for  a couple  of  months 
before  examination  in  the  weak  points,  and  will  cost  from 
£6  to  £8  a month  for  an  hoiir  a day.  It  is  necessary  to 
caution  intending  students  against  the  practice  of  reading 
with  a solicitor,  as  a solicitor’s  law  has  always  too  much 
practice  and  too  little  theory  for  the  bar. 

In  the  event  of  a student  being  placed  in  the  first  class  in 
honours,  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  the  student  belongs 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  dispense  with  not  more  than  two  of  the 
terms  remaining  to  complete  the  twelve  usually  exacted 
before  a call  is  made. 

The  Committee  of  Examiners  after  each  examination  (of 
which  there  are  two  for  honours  and  studentships,  and  four 
for  pass  certificates  in  each  year)  reports  to  the  Council  on 
the  results,  on  which  report  the  Council  grants  certificates. 
It  is  said  that  an  average  of  half  marks  in  the  compulsory 
subjects  will  obtain  a pass  certificate. 

The  examination  passed,  the  call  is  made  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  law  term,  on  the  student’s  giving  notice,  and  the 
following  regulations  being  complied  with  : — The  student 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  name  must  have  been 
screened  during  fourteen  days  in  term  before  the  call  in  the 
hall,  benchers’  room,  and  treasurer’s  or  steward’s  office  of 
the  Inn  of  which  he  is  a student,  and  also  of  the  other 
Inns  of  Court.  The  fees  payable  on  call  vary  at  the 
different  Inns.  The  Government  stamp  is  £50,  and  the 
Inn  fees  arc  at  Gray’s  Inn  £27,  and  at  the  other  Inns  from 
£41  to  £49.  This  amount  is  deducted  from  a deposit  of 
£100,  which  every  student  is  bound  to  make  on  admission 
to  an  Inn,  with  the  following  exceptions — members  of  the 
Scotch  Bar  and  members  of  British  universities  ; but  such 
members  arc  bound  to  take  a university  degree,  or  keep  two 
years’  terms  at  a university  before  being  called  ; and  all 
students  exempted  from  the  deposit  of  £100  must  execute 
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a bond  for  <£50  on  admission,  which  must  be  signed  by  two 
householders  or  barristers  as  sureties,  who  must  attend  in 
person  to  execute  the  bond.  After  being  called,  a barrister 
should  take  chambers,  which  will  be  of  the  rent  of  about 
£60,  and  should  continue  to  read  with  a barrister  or  special 
pleader  for  a further  period  of  two  years  ; or  this  time  may 
be  advantageously  divided  between  barristers  practising  in 
different  courts  and  branches  of  the  profession.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  a barrister  may  consider  his  legal  education 
complete,  provided  he  has  diligently  attended  the  practice 
of  the  courts  in  addition  to  his  other  studies ; but  he  may 
consider  himself  lucky  if  his  practice  is  worth  much  to  him 
before  he  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty ; and  unless  he  has 
exhibited  some  unusual  .talent,  or  made  himself  specially 
useful  to  some  successful  member  of  the  profession  with 
whom  he  has  been  reading,  he  will  not  improbably  have  to 
wait  some  little  time  longer  before  he  finds  himself  realizing 
a good  or  even  fair  income. 

In  spite  of  all  the  various  means  adopted  by  barristers  to 
increase  their  professional  income,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
success  at  the  bar  is  unattainable  for  any  man  without  a 
large  share  either  of  good  luck,  hard  work,  or  great  ability, 
and  that,  even  with  a moderate  share  of  all,  he  may  still 
find  himself  to  the  close  of  life  anything  but  a rich  man. 
When  this  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  also  the  exceed- 
ingly expensive  nature  of  professional  education  required,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  bar  is  a profession  which  com- 
mends itself  as  an  opening  in  life  for  an  impecunious  man, 
and  although  a most  desirable  one,  should  not  be  adopted 
as  a career,  unless  with  the  aid  of  some  considerable  private 
income. 

To  obtain  admission  to  practise  in  the  other  branch  of 
the  legal  profession,  that  is,  as  a solicitor,  it  is  necessary  to 
undergo  a long  and  tedious  course  of  study,  and  one  by 
no  means  so  independent  as  that  which  is  the  preface  to  a 
call  to  the  bar.  Probably,  of  the  two  branches,  the  solicitor’s 
is  the  most  profitable,  but  the  social  standing  implied  by  the 
fact  of  being  a member  of  it  is  very  far  lower.  There  is  so 
wide  a field  for  the  application  of  a solicitor’s  profession  to 
the  most  disreputable  ends  that  no  great  value  can  belong  to 
the  mere  title  of  solicitor,  and  the  education  is  not  neces- 
sarily by  any  means  so  expensive  as  that  of  a barrister. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  obtaining  admission  as  solicitor  in 
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England,  and  that  is  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years  to  a member  of  the  profession  as  an  articled  clerk. 
To  a stranger  the  permission  to  serve  as  articled  clerk  to  a 
good  firm  of  solicitors  who  profess  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  legal  training  of  their  clerks  is  only  to  be  purchased  for 
a considerable  sum.  The  charge  of  the  best  firms  who 
will  allow  an  articled  clerk  in  their  office  is  £500 ; but  this 
sum,  while  representing  the  cost  of  the  best  training  obtain- 
able, is  no  sort  of  guide  to  the  chax-ge  in  any  individual 
case,  the  amount  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  custom  or 
inclination  of  the  members  of  the  firm  to  which  a clerk  is  to 
be  articled,  and  it  is  of  course  in  the  power  of  any  solicitor 
to  permit  a lad  to  be  articled  to  him  without  any  charge 
whatever. 

There  are  for  the  ordinary  student  three  examinations  to 
be  passed,  but  one  of  them,  the  preliminary  one,  is  excused 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  universities  and  certain  other 
persons,  and  indeed  the  term  of  five  years  required  to  bo 
served  under  articles  is  under  certain  conditions  reduced  to 
three  years. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  the  admission  of 
articled  clerks  to  practise  as  solicitors  in  England  are  as 
follows  : — 

With  the  following  exceptions  all  persons  are  required  to 
pass  an  examination  in  general  knowledge  on  becoming 
bound  under  articles  of  clerkship  with  a view  to  their  ad- 
mission as  solicitors. 

Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Durham,  Lon- 
don, the  Scotch  Universities,  or  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 
Honorary  degrees  will  not  exempt  from  the  preliminary 
examinations. 

Persons  who  have  passed  the  following  ex-aminations  : — 

Modei’ations  at  Oxford. 

Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge. 

Examination  in  Arts  for  the  second  year  at  Durham. 

Local  examination  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Examination  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examina- 
tion Board. 

Matriculation  at  Dublin  or  London. 

Examination  for  First  Class  Certificates  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors. 

Junior  Students’  General  Examination,  or  Legal  Students’ 
Higher  Examination,  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
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The  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Examination  are  : — 

1.  Writing  from  dictation. 

2.  Writing  a short  English  composition. 

3.  Arithmetic. 

4.  Geography  of  Europe  and  History  of  England. 

5.  Latin,  Elementary. 

6.  Any  two  languages  selected  by  the  candidate  out  of 

the  following  six  : — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian. 

The  prospectus  of  Preliminary  Examination  is  prepared 
five  months  previous  to  each  examination,  and  can  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  Incorporated  Law  Society’s 
Office.  The  examinations  are  held  at  the  Law  Society’s 
Hall,  Chancery  Lane,  and  at  several  provincial  towns,  in 
each  February,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  each  candidate 
must  give  thirty  days’  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  of  his  desire  to  be  examined,  and  must 
state  at  the  same  time  the  two  languages  in  which  he  wishes 
to  be  examined,  and  his  name,  age,  residence,  and  the  place 
of  his  education.  The  fee  for  this  examination  is  £2  ; but 
if  a student  after  giving  notice  does  not  come  up  for  ex- 
amination he  will  be  admitted  to  any  subsequent  examina- 
tion on  giving  fourteen  days’  notice,  and  paying  a further 
fee  of  <£1.  As  soon  as  the  certificate  of  having  passed 
this  examination  is  obtained  the  student  may  enter  into 
articles  of  clerkship.  This  examination  is  an  easy  one,  pro- 
bably the  easiest  of  all  professional  entrance  examinations. 
Graduates  of  universities,  or  barristers  who  have  not  been 
five  years  called  to  the  bar,  are  permitted  to  serve  as 
articled  clerks  for  only  three  years,  as  are  also  persons  who 
have  been  bond  fide  employed  for  ten  years  as  clerks  to 
attorneys,  solicitors,  or  proctors,  before  their  entrance  into 
articles. 

Persons  who  have  passed  Moderations  at  Oxford,  Previous 
Examination  at  Cambridge,  Second  Year’s  Examination  in 
Arts  at  Durham,  or  who  have  obtained  honours  in  the  En- 
trance Examination  at  Dublin,  or  a first  class  in  Matricula- 
tion Examination  at  London,  or  who  have  passed  the  Higher 
Legal  Student’s  Examination  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
need  only  serve  in  articles  for  four  years. 

Articled  clerks  bound  for  four  or  five  years  may  serve  one 
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year  with  a London  agent  or  with  a barrister,  and  persons 
articled  for  three  years  may  serve  one  year  with  a London 
agent,  but  not  with  a barrister.  The  stamp  duties  on 
Articles  amount  to  £80  10*-.,  and  these  must  be  paid  before 
execution. 

The  articles  must  be  enrolled  and  registered  at  the  Petty 
Bag  Office  within  six  months  from  their  being  executed, 
and  within  three  months  from  their  registration  and  enrol- 
ment must  be  produced  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  to  whom  a fee  of  5s.  must  be  paid. 

All  articled  clerks  not  having  been  barristers  of  five  years1' 
standing  are  required  to  pass  the  Intermediate  Examination 
within  six  months  after  the  expiration  of  half  their  term 
of  service. 

A barrister  of  over  five  years’  standing  is  merely  required 
to  pass  the  Final  Examination,  and  need  not  serve  at  all  as 
an  articled  clerk.  The  Intermediate  Examinations  are  held 
in  January,  April,  June,  and  November,  and  the  subjects 
are  such  elementary  works  on  the  laws  of  England  as  tike 
Examination  Committee  appoint.  The  particular  book 
selected  for  the  examination  is  named  in  July  of  the  year 
previous  to  that  in  which  the  examination  takes  place. 

Thirty  days’  notice  of  intention  to  be  examined  must  be 
given,  and  the  candidate’s  articles  duly  stamped  and  regis- 
tered, and  a certificate  of  having  passed  the  Preliminary 
Examination  must  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  together  with  the  answers  to  certain  printed 
questions  having  reference  to  service  and  conduct  up  to  the 
elate  of  examination. 

If  the  candidate  passes  the  Intermediate  Examination  he 
will  receive  a certificate  to  that  effect,  but,  if  unsuccessful, 
he  may,  on  giving  the  proper  notice,  attend  any  subsequent 
examination.  Should  he  fail,  however,  to  pass  this  exami- 
nation before  twelve  months  after  the  half  of  his  term  of 
service  has  expired,  his  final  examination  will  be  postponed 
for  as  long  a period  as  may  intervene  between  the  ex- 
piration of  such  twelve  months  and  his  passing  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  fee  payable  on  giving  notice  the  first  time  of  inten- 
tion to  attend  an  Intermediate  Examination  is  £3,  and 
£1  10s.  for  any  subsequent  notice. 

No  persons  can  be  admitted  as  solicitors  without  passing 
the  Final  Examination,  which  is  held  in  January,  April,  and 
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November  of  each  year,  at  the  hall  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society. 

The  subjects  are  : — 

1.  Principles  of  Law  and  Procedure,  a.  In  matters 

usually  determined  or  administered  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  b.  In  matters 
usually  determined  or  administered  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

2.  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property, 

and  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing. 

3.  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Bankruptcy. 

4.  Criminal  Law  and  Practice.  Proceedings  before 

Justices  of  the  Peace. 

5.  The  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce 

Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Nos.  1 and  2 are  compulsory  subjects,  the  others  need 
not  be  taken  up  unless  desired.  Candidates  may  be  exa- 
mined at  the  examination  next  before  the  termination  of 
their  articles  of  clerkship,  or  if  the  articles  should  expire 
nearly  at  the  time  of  examination,  in  some  instances  at  the 
examination  before. 

Every  candidate  must  give  notice  of  his  desire  to  be 
examined  at  least  forty-two  days  before  the  date  of  the 
examination,  and  must  at  the  same  time  state  his  place  of 
residence  and  of  service  under  articles  for  the  last  preced- 
ing twelve  months.  He  must  also  send  in  his  articles  and 
certificates  of  his  Preliminary  and  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions. 

The  fee  on  giving  notice  of  Final  Examination  is  £5  for 
the  first  notice,  and,  should  the  candidate  fail  to  present 
himself  for  examination,  or  not  succeed  in  passing,  £2  10s. 
on  giving  notice  of  his  desire  to  be  examined  at  any  subse- 
quent examination. 

The  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Final  Examination 
enables  the  clerk  to  obtain  admission  as  a solicitor. 
Notice  of  application  for  admission  must  be  given  six  weeks 
at  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  be  admitted. 

This  notice  must  be  delivered  at  the  Petty  Bag  Office, 
and  is  to  state  the  applicant’s  place  or  places  of  abode  and 
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service  for  the  last  preceding  twelve  months,  and  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  the  solicitor  or  solicitors  to  whom  he 
was  articled  or  assigned.  No  person  can  be  admitted  until 
his  term  of  service  has  expired. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  to  be  passed  as  mentioned 
above,  it  will  be  found  that  the  time  allowed  is  by  no  means 
too  great.  In  the  case  of  university  men  whose  articles  are 
not  necessarily  for  more  than  three  years,  a considerable 
amount  of  reading  and  constant  close  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office  in  which  the  time  of  articles  is  served 
will  be  found  necessary  to  ensure  passing  the  Final  or  even 
the  Intermediate  Examination  at  the  first  trial,  as  the  pre- 
vious university  training,  even  if  a legal  degree  has  been 
taken,  will  be  found  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  subjects 
of  examination. 

The  best  preparation  for  examination  is  careful  reading 
and  attention  to  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects 
being  read,  and  the  student  serving  his  articles  with  a good 
London  firm,  where  the  business  transacted  will  enable  him 
to  see  the  working  in  practice  of  the  theory  laid  down  in 
the  text-books  read,  will  find  himself  possessed  of  great 
advantage  over  the  student  studying  with  a smaller  firm  or 
practitioner. 

In  many  solicitors’  offices  little  or  no  assistance  is  given  to 
the  student,  and  it  would  be  well  for  every  parent  paying  a 
large  premium  to  have  his  son  articled  to  a firm,  to  be  sure 
that  the  lad  will  obtain  the  value  of  the  money  paid. 

With  regard  to  the  prospects  of  a young  solicitor,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  chances  of  success  are  more  numerous 
than  for  a barrister ; a moderate  income  can  always  be  com- 
manded, especially  if  the  articles  have  been  served  in  a good 
office,  the  very  name  of  some  firms  being  sufficient  to  insure 
a fair  income  for  their  pupils  as  law  clerks. 

Appointments  as  law  clerks  both  to  private  firms  and 
public  institutions  are  very  numerous,  but  to  obtain  one, 
a man  must  be  known,  and  the  very  best  reference  will  be 
the  fact  of  having  for  some  years  been  acquainted  with  a 
good  class  of  business.  A pupil  of  ability  will  frequently 
find  an  opening  in  the  office  in  which  he  has  been  studying, 
but  in  this,  as  in  every  profession,  intei'est  is  the  all-import- 
ant factor  in  insuring  a chance  of  displaying  ability. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I would  remark  that  though 
by  all  means  a barrister  should  have  had  a university 
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education,  yet  for  a solicitor  very  little  or  no  practical 
advantage  is  gained ; indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  time 
saved  in  the  shortened  period  of  articles  is  rather  a loss  than 
a gain,  as  intimacy  with  the  transaction  of  business  and 
the  increased  length  of  the  time  available  for  reading  for  the 
examinations,  are,  if  properly  used,  of  far  more  value  than 
the  course  of  study  for  a university  legal  degree.  Of  course, 
as  stated  in  the  chapter  on  university  education,  a course  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  cannot  fail  to  have  a beneficial  result, 
but  as  far  as  some  professions  are  concerned,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  an  outlay  of  capital  not  to  be  recovered  in  a 
pecuniary  sense. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ARMY. 


The  army,  like  almost  all  our  other  public  departments, 
is  now  only  to  be  entered  by  competitive  examination. 
From  time  immemorial  until  quite  recently  our  army  had 
been  almost  exclusively  an  aristocratic  or  hereditary  pro- 
fession, its  officers  having  consisted  principally  of  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility  or  the  sons  of  landed  proprietors  or  old 
officers.  In  those  days  it  was  a matter  of  impossibility  for 
an  officer  to  live  without  some  considerable  private  means  t» 
supplement  his  pay,  at  any  rate  in  most  branches  of  the 
service ; but  with  the  introduction  of  competitive  examina- 
tions the  class  of  men  from  whom  its  officers  are  selected 
naturally  became  a lower  one,  or  is  fast  becoming  so,  and  it 
now  requires  but  a very  modest  private  income  for  a man  to 
be  able  to  make  the  army  his  profession.  A change  in  the 
social  standing  of  the  men  from  whom  officers  arc  selected 
naturally  affects  the  service  in  many  material  ways,  whether 
for  the  better  or  not  is  for  the  authorities  to  decide.  As  far 
as  the  adoption  of  the  army  as  a profession  for  our  boys 
goes,  it  will  be  comforting  to  many  to  have  a new  profession, 
requiring  not  overmuch  intellectual  power,  open  to  the 
possessors  of  a very  moderately  filled  purse.  Although  the 
army  may  be  said  to  require  a not  very  large  amount  of 
genius,  still  the  days  when  officers  were  popularly  supposed 
to  require  little  learning  beyond  the  ability  to  sign  their 
names,  are  long  since  past,  and  no  man  can  succeed  in  the 
military,  any  more  than  in  any  other  profession,  with- 
out a good  deal  of  sound  judgment,  promptitude,  and  even 
scientific  power;  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  any  rate  at 
present,  probably  for  a generation  or  two  to  come,  it  would 
be  utterly  ridiculous  for  a parent  or  guardian  to  send  his 
son  into  the  army  to  live  upon  his  pay,  unless  he  were  pos- 
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sessed  of  sufficient  ability  to  obtain  a commission  in  one  of 
the  more  highly-paid  scientific  branches  or  ensure  him  a 
staff  appointment. 

The  expenses  of  living  for  an  officer  in  the  army  are 
difficult  to  calculate  in  a general  manner,  so  much  depending 
not  only  on  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs, 
but  even  on  the  individual  regiments.  The  esprit  de  corps  on 
which  every  officer  of  the  army  (until  the  changes  introduced 
of  late  years)  set  so  high  a value,  naturally  depended  onrthe 
individuality  of  each  regiment,  and  the  old  traditions  of  a 
corps  regulated  in  a great  measure  the  expenditure  of  each 
individual  officer.  An  officer  who  was  not  prepared  to  fall 
into  all  the  long-established  usages  of  the  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged,  soon  found  his  life  unbearable,  and  was  practi- 
cally compelled  to  exchange  into  another  one.  Since  the 
abolition  of  the  purchase  sj^stem  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  a large  proportion  of  comparatively  unmonied 
men  into  the  army,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
authorities  to  keep  down  the  mess  expenses  of  the  poorer 
officers,  and  of  course  the  individual  expenditure  of  each 
officer  is  to  a great  extent  dependent  on  the  style  of  living 
regulated  by  the  mess  and  regimental  customs. 

Old  traditions  are  tenaciously  preserved  in  the  army,  and 
old  customs  and  habits  not  readily  given  up ; no  doubt  in 
the  years  to  come  all  regiments  will  be  much  alike,  and,  let 
us  hope,  uniformly . efficient ; but  at  present,  though  in  a 
degree  yearly  growing  less,  different  regiments  differ  vastly 
in  many  things ; and  as  much  as  in  anything  in  the  expendi- 
ture morally  necessary  on  the  part  of  their  officers.  To  give 
this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  with  reference  to  many 
regiments  would  be  a difficult  or  impossible  task,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  every  parent  or  guardian  to  be  tolerably  inti- 
mate with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  regiment  in 
which  his  son  obtains  a commission,  or  he  may  think  him- 
self lucky  if  he  has  calculated  with  any  approach  to  certainty 
the  amount  necessary  for  his  son’s  allowance  in  addition  to 
his  pay. 

The  following  figures  will  not  be  found  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  but,  before  giving  them,  a few  remarks  on  general  ex- 
penditure may  be  useful. 

In  no  branch  of  the  service  should  a lad,  even  of  an 
economical  turn  of  mind,  be  expected  to  live  on  his  pay 
until  obtaining  his  company  ; if  there  is  any  exception  to  this 
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rule  it  is  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  in  -which  the  pay  of 
a lieutenant  may,  after  three  years’  service,  be  taken  as  25., 
and  after  ten  years,  2s.  6c/.  a day  better  than  that  of  a 
liexitenant  with  corresponding  service  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment. In  this  corps,  the  best  paid  in  the  service,  the  pay 
of  a lieutenant  on  joining,  including  all  allowances,  may  be 
considered  equal  to  £170  per  annum,  out  of  which  one 
shilling  per  diem  is  allowed  only  in  cases  where  a soldier- 
servant  cannot  be  employed.  After  three  years  an  increase 
of  Is.  11c/.  per  diem  is  given,  and  on  the  pay  then  received,  a 
lad  may,  and  often  does,  live  without  further  calls  on  his 
father’s  purse.  In  any  other  branch  of  the  service  the 
private  income  necessary  would  be  about  £60  per  annum  in 
the  least  expensive  infantry  regiments  or  in  the  Royal 
Artillery  ; and  in  the  most  expensive  infantry  regiments 
£150,  these  being  the  lowest  figures  at  which  an  economical 
lad  might  be  expected  to  live  without  experiencing  any  very 
great  hai’dships,  such  as  wre  have  heard  of  iu  the  older  days, 
w'hen  officers  are  repox-ted,  in  their  love  for  the  service  in 
which  without  a private  income  they  strove  to  remain,  to 
have  endeavoured  to  appease,  and  sometimes  to  have  suc- 
ceeded iu  appeasing,  their  hunger  during  the  meal  times 
of  breakfast  and  luncheon  by  retiring  to  their  private 
qxiarters  and  beds,  lest  they  should  have  been  compelled  to 
indulge  in  those  not  very  expensive  and  yet  to  them  unat- 
tainable meals. 

In  the  cavalry  we  should  put  the  lowest  figures*  at  £150 
to  £300,  according  to  the  regiments,  and  in  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  at  about  the  lower  of  those  figures.  After  the 
rank  of  captain  is  reached,  a lad  may  be  expected  to  have 
gained  some  experience  in  economy,  and  his  pay  being 
increased  by  some  £60  a year  in  the  infantry,  and  £100  a 
year  in  the  cavalry,  it  will  be  just  possible  for  him  to  live, 
in  some  regiments,  without  private  means,  but  this  will  be 
after  some  ten  years’  service. 

The  army,  then,  will  not  hold  out  any  very  brilliant  pro- 
spects as  far  as  pecuniary  compensation  is  concerned ; and 
the  hard  work  to  be  gone  through,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is 
considerably  greater  than  is  popularly  supposed.  A soldier’s 
life  may  be  a merry  one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a lazy  one  ; 
and  though  a tolerably  easy  time  of  it  may  be  secured  by 
habitual  carelessness  and  slovenliness  in  the  performance  of 
military  duties,  want  of  diligence  and  zeal  are  no  more  likely 
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to  succeed  in  the  army  than  elsewhere  ; while  the  appoint- 
ments to  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  smartness  and 
ability,  although  not  leading  to  any  prospect  of  great  pecu- 
niary reward,  will  amply  recompense  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  profession,  and  show  their  capabilities  of 
becoming  distinguished  soldiers. 

We  would  not,  however,  recommend  any  father  to  send 
his  son  into  the  army,  unless  thoroughly  satisfied  of  his 
liking  for  such  a profession.  Discipline,  although  to  a great 
extent  a matter  of  habit,  proves  intolerably  irksome  to  many 
lads,  and  the  dulness  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  military 
duties,  during  a time  of  peace,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any 
profession  ; while  the  duties  in  time  of  war  cannot  of  course 
be  estimated  at  any  fixed  value,  and  can  only  be  adequately 
recompensed  by  the  gratification  of  a thorough  liking  for 
a life  of  excitement  and  danger. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  numerous  drawbacks  to,  and  few 
advantages  of  the  profession,  it  has  alwa}rs  been  a most 
popular  one  ; and  now  that  the  great  obstacle  of  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  necessarily  put  aside  to  buy  commissions 
has  been  removed  by  the  abolition  of  purchase,  the  number 
of  applicants  for  commissions  is  very  great,  and  success  in 
the  entrance  examinations  (though  the  subjects  of  them  are 
not  very  intricate  or  advanced)  consequently  somewhat  hard 
to  obtain.  The  amount  of  ability  and  learning  required  is  not 
so  great,  however,  as  for  the  examination  of  the  Civil  Service, 
certainly,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  line  examinations  are  con- 
cerned. After  all,  the  great  inducement  to  adopt  a profes- 
sion is  the  pecuniary  prospects  it  holds  out,  and,  looked  at  in 
this  light,  the  army  and  navy  must  stand  lowest  of  all ; con- 
sequently, the  men  endowed  with  most  brains  are  generally 
desirous  of  turning  them  to  better  acount  than  can  be 
ensured  or  even  expected  in  the  naval  or  military  services. 

There  are  two  entrance  examinations  to  the  army;  one  for 
admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  through 
which  alone  entrance  can  be  obtained  to  the  Royal  Engineers 
or  Royal  Artillery,  and  the  entrance  examination  to  Sandhurst 
Royal  Military  College,  from  which  commissions  are  given  to 
the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  line.  To  these  two  examinations 
may  be  added  those  for  entrance  to  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery 
and  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  commissions  in  which  are 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  same  examination  as  for  entrance 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  College  respectively. 
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The  following  ai’e  the  principal  regulations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  is  maintained  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a preparatory  education  to  candidates  for  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers.  This  education  is 
chiefly  technical,  and  will  in  no  obligatory  subject  be  carried 
beyond  the  point  useful  to  both  corps  alike. 

Admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  as  cadets  will  be 
granted  to  the  successful  candidates  at  open  competitive 
examinations,  held  every  December  and  July,  and  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

The  limits  of  age  are  from  16  to  18;  the  candidates 
must  be  within  those  limits  on  1st  of  January  or  1st  July 
respectively  following  their  examination. 

Applications  to  be  examined  must  be  sent  to  the  military 
secretary  not  later  than  the  15tli  October  or  15th  May  preced- 
ing the  examination,  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  birth  and 
one  of  good  moral  character  from  the  heads  of  the  colleges  or 
schools  at  which  the  applicant  has  been  educated  from  his 
twelfth  year  to  date  of  application,  or  some  other  satis- 
factory proof. 

The  number  of  trials  allowed  will  not  exceed  three. 

All  candidates  will  be  examined  by  a medical  board,  and 
no  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  examination  unless 
certified  by  the  board  to  be  free  from  bodily  defects  or  ail- 
ments, and  in  all  respects  as  to  height  and  physical  qualities 
fit  for  her  Majesty’s  service. 

The  following  are  the  compulsory  subjects  in  which  a pre- 
liminary examination  is  held,  and  in  which  candidates  must 
satisfy  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  before  they  are 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  final  examination  : — 

1.  Mathematics.  A thorough  knowledge  of  each  of  the 

following  branches  is  required.  (a)  Arithmetic, 
and  the  use  of  common  logarithms.  ( b ) Algebra, 
including  equations,  progressions,  permutations 
and  combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem, 
(c)  Geometry,  up  to  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  (cl) 
Plane  trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles. 

2.  French,  German,  or  some  other  modem  language, 

translation  from  the  language  chosen,  and  gram- 
matical questions  in  it  only. 
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3.  Writing  English  correctly,  and  in  a good,  legible 

hand  from  dictation,  and  English  composition. 

4.  The  elements  of  geometrical  drawing,  including  use 

of  plain  scales  and  of  simple  mathematical  instru- 
ments. 

5.  Geography. 

No  marks  will  be  allowed  for  any  of  the  above  subjects 
excepting  for  mathematics  (2,000),  for  English  composition 
(500),  and  for  geometrical  drawing  (300). 

The  further  examination  will  be  proceeded  writh  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary,  and  candi- 
dates failing  in  the  preliminary  will  be  released  from  further 
attendance  as  soon  as  the  result  is  known. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  and  maximum  marks  in 
each  subject  of  the  further  examination : — 

Marks. 

1.  Mathematics,  further  questions  in  the  sub- 

jects of  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
the  elements  of  theory  of  equations,  anar 
lytical  geometry,  conic  sections,  solid  geo- 
metry, differential  and  integral  calculus, 
statics,  and  dynamics  ....  4,000 

2.  English,  English  literature,  limited  to  speci- 

fied authors,  and  English  history  to  certain 
periods,  which  are  notified  beforehand  . 2,000 

These  marks  include  the  500  given  for  this  subject  in  the 
preliminary  examination. 


3.  Classics 


J Latin  ....  2,000 

( Greek  . . . . 2,000 

Either  or  both  may  be  taken  up  as  one  subject. 

~ - • . 2,000 


4.  French,  examination  partly  colloquial 

5.  German,  examination  partly  colloquial  . . 

6.  Any  one  of  the  following  languages,  Italian, 

Russian,  Spanish,  or  Hindostani,  this  exa- 
mination to  be  partly  colloquial 

7.  Experimental  sciences 

(a)  Chemistry  and  heat 

(b)  Electricity  and  magnetism 
One  subject  only  of  (a)  and  ( b ) to  be  taken  up 

8.  General  and  physical  geography  and  geo- 

logy .......  2,000 

9.  Drawing,  free-hand 1,000 


tism.  J* 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
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Only  four  of  these  nine  subjects  may  be  taken  up,  in 
addition  to  drawing. 

A certain  number  of  marks  is  deducted  from  those  gained 
in  each  subject  except  in  mathematics,  and  the  remaining 
numbers  will  be  added  to  those  gained  in  the  subjects  in  the 
preliminary  examinations  for  which  marks  are  allotted ; 
the  total  will  determine  the  candidate’s  place  on  the  lists, 
from  the  heads  of  which  the  vacancies  competed  for  will  be 
filled  up. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  a cadet  is  two 
years  and  a half,  and  if  any  cadet  fail  to  qualify  in  his 
studies  for  a commission,  or  to  acquire  sufficient  proficiency 
in  military  exercises  within  three  years  from  joining,  he  will 
be  removed. 

The  terms  of  payment  vary,  being  lower  for  officers’  sons 
than  for  the  sons  of  civilians,  and  lower  for  those  of  officers  of 
junior  rank  than  for  those  of  seniors. 

The  terms  of  annual  payment  are  : — 

£ 

Queen’s  Cadets  ......  nil 

Son  of  an  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  who  has 
died  in  the  service,  and  whose  family  is  left 
in  pecuniary  distress  . . . . . 20 

Son  of  officer  below  the  rank  of  regimental  field 
officer  in  the  army,  or  commander  in  the 
navy  .......  40 

Son  of  colonel  or  regimental  field  officer  in  the 

arcny,  or  captain  or  commander  in  the  navy  60 
Son  of  a general  officer  who  is  not  colonel  of  a 

regiment,  or  of  a vice-  or  rear-admiral  . 70 

Son  of  an  admiral  or  general  officer  who  is  colonel 

of  a regiment  . . . . . . 80 

Son  of  private  gentleman  . . . .125 

Tho  pay  of  a cadet  is  3s.  a- day. 

This  is  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  regimental  clothing, 
messing,  Ac.,  but  all  expenses  which  are  not  covered  by  it, 
and  pocket  money,  postage  of  letters,  and  tradesmen’s  bills, 
will  be  chai'ged  to  the  cadet’s  parent  or  guardian  in  addition 
to  the  regulated  contribution. 

Each  cadet,  xxnless  a Queen’s  or  Indian  cadet,  on  joining 
must  pay  £25  to  cover  the  expense  of  uniform,  books,  Ac., 
and  must  bring  with  him  the  ai*ticles  of  clothing  of  which 
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he  receives  notice.  He  will  also  be  required  to  deposit  £5 
on  account  of  any  contingencies  on  his  behalf  during  the 
half  year,  and  will  have  to  make  up  the  remainder  to  £5 
at  the  commencement  of  each  subsequent  half  year. 

The  Academy  is  organised  on  a military  basis,  the  cadets 
being  subject  to  discipline,  and  out  of  studies,  formed  into 
one  company  under  a captain  and  four  lieutenants,  who 
carry  out  drills  and  discipline. 

The  obligatory  course  of  studies  is  in  the  following 
subjects  : — 

Marks. 

1.  Mathematics,  including  a thorough  know- 

ledge of  plane  trigonometry  and  practi- 
cal mechanics  ......  7 

2.  Fortification,  both  field  and  permanent,  to 

such  an  extent  as  is  requisite  for  cadets  for 
Royal  Artillery,  including  geometrical 
drawing  .......  7 

3.  Artillery,  such  a course  as  is  suitable  for 

cadets  for  Royal  Engineers  . . . 5 

4.  Military  drawing  with  field  sketching  . . 6 

5.  Military  history  and  geography  . . . 3 

6.  French  or  German  .....  2 

7.  Elementary  chemistry  and  physics  . . . 2 

8.  Drills  and  exercises  ....  . 3| 

The  voluntary  subjects  are  : — 

1.  Higher  mathematics  . . . . .5 

2.  Higher  fortification  . . . . . 3 

3.  Latin  . . . . ..  ..2 

4.  Greek  . . . . . • . . 2 

5.  Any  of  the  following  languages, — French, 

German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  or 
Hindustani  ......  2 

6.  Figure  and  landscape  drawing  . . .2 

7.  Higher  chemistry 2 

The  examinations  are  conducted  entirely  by  examiners 
independent  of  the  Academy,  and  the  whole  of  the  marks, 
with  the  exception  of  those  allotted  for  note  books  and 
drawing,  are  given  in  accordance  with  their  results. 

To  ensure  a commission  a cadet  must  qualify  by  obtain- 
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ing  at  least  half  marks  in  mathematics  and  mechanics, 
artillery  and  fortification,  and  one  half  of  the  total  aggregate 
of  the  marks  allotted  to  all  the  obligatory  subjects. 

No  voluntary  subject  will  gain  a cadet  any  marks  unless 
he  obtain  at  least  one  third  of  the  marks  assigned  to  it ; 
the  marks  gained  in  the  voluntary  subjects  added  to  those 
gained  in  the  obligatory,  makes  the  total  according  to 
which  the  cadets  are  finally  placed. 

From  these  regulations  it  will  be  seen  that  unless  a lad 
fall  off  greatly  after  his  entrance  to  the  Academy  he  cannot 
fail  to  qualify  for  and  obtain  a commission  in  either  the 
Royal  Artillery  or  Royal  Engineers. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  a youth  at  the  Academy 
ought  not  to  amount  to  more  than  say  £30  a-year  beyond 
the  annual  contribution  to  the  fund  of  the  establishment, 
but  as  we  mentioned  above,  the  pay  of  a lieutenant  in  the 
artillery  should  be  supplemented  by  about  £60  a-year  in  a 
garrison  or  field  brigade,  while  that  amount  must  be 
doubled  at  least  should  he  be  appointed  subsequently  to  a 
battery  of  horse  artillery. 

The  first  on  the  list  of  cadets  at  the  final  examination 
almost  invariably  choose  commissions  in  the  Royal 
Engineers  ; and  could  this  be  ensured  the  value  of  a cadet- 
ship would  be  greatly  increased ; as  it  is,  about  one-third  of 
the  cadets  passing  out  of  the  Woolwich  Academy  obtain 
commissions  in  the  Royal  Engineers. 

At  the  present  time  the  establishment  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  is  very  greatly  below  its  strength,  and  the 
calls  upon  the  Royal  Military  Academy  more  frequent  than 
that  establishment  can  respond  to ; every  endeavour  is 
being  made  to  hurry  cadets  on,  by  working  during  vacations 
and  lessening  the  length  of  the  course.  Probably  for  some 
two  or  three  years  the  number  of  cadets  passed  through  the 
Academy  will  be  much  larger  than  usual,  but  the  proportion 
of  officers  required  for  the  Royal  Engineers  is  less  than  for 
the  Royal  Artillery,  and  few  commissions  in  that  corps  can 
consequently  be  given  at  such  final  examination. 

Commissions  in  the  Cavalry  or  Infantry  of  the  line  must 
be  obtained  either  through  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  the  admission  to  which  is  by  competition  ; or 
under  recent  regulations,  as  a candidate  from  a Militia 
regiment. 

The  regulations  as  to  examination  for  admission  to  Sand- 
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liurst,  and  the  course  of  study  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
are  principally  these. 

Admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College  as  cadet  is 
granted  — 

(a.)  To  successful  candidates  at  the  competitive  exam- 
inations in  December  and  July. 

(6.)  To  university  candidates  under  certain  regulations. 

(c.)  To  Queen’s  cadets,  Indian  cadets,  &c. 

The  dates  of  admission  to  the  college  are  10th  February 
and  1st  September,  the  days  and  place  of  examination  are 
advertised  half  yeaxdy  with  the  xiumber  of  vacancies. 

Two  ti'ials  only  are  allowed  to  university  candidates,  and 
three  to  othei's. 

All  candidates  are  inspected  by  a medical  board,  and 
must  be  passed  as  free  from  axiy  bodily  defects  or  ailments. 

Candidates  for  admissioxx  by  competition,  or  as  Queen’s 
cadets,  &c.,  must  be  betweexx  the  limits  of  17  aixd  20  years 
of  age  on  the  1st  of  January  or  1st  of  July  nearest  the  date 
of  examination. 

University  candidates  who  have  takeix  a degree  mixst  be 
between  17  aixd  22  oxx  making  their  applications  for  cadet- 
ships ; the  higher  limit  beixxg  allowed  to  extend  to  the  31st 
of  May  or  31st  of  October  following  the  date  oxx  which  he 
reaches  it,  provided  the  uixiversity  qualificatioxx  has  been 
taken  while  withixx  the  limit. 

Application  to  be  admitted  to  the  competitive  examixxation 
must  be  xnade  xxot  later  than  the  15th  October  or  15th  May 
before  the  exanxiixation,  axxd  the  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by — 

(or.)  Axx  extract  from  the  register,  or  other  satisfactory 
proof  of  date  of  birth. 

( b .)  A certificate  of  good  moral  character,  sigxxed  by 
tutox*s  or  other  x-esponsible  pex-sons  with  whom  he 
has  beeix  siixce  the  age  of  twelve. 

University  caxxdidates  will  also  forward  with  their  applica- 
tions certificates  of  their  having  passed  the  uixiversity  ex- 
amination, by  which  they  are  rendered  eligible  to  compete 
up  to  21  and  22  years  of  age;  that  is  up  to  21,  of  having 
passed  Moderatioixs  at  Oxford,  Previous  Examinatioxx  at 
Cambridge,  Final  examination  of  senior  freshman  year  at 
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Dublin,  the  first  year’s  examination  at  Durham,  the  first 
examination  at  London  for  B.A.,  LL.B.,  B.  Sc.,  or  M.B.,  or 
the  examination  for  candidates  for  the  army  at  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  up  to  22,  of  having  taken  a degree  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  or  Aberdeen. 

Notice  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  of  the  number  of 
commissions  to  be  allotted  half-yearly  to  university  candi- 
dates, and  in  the  event  of  there  being  more  candidates  than 
vacancies,  the  required  number  will  be  selected  at  the  next 
half  yearly  competitive  examination,  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates at  which  will  be  allowed  to  compete  a second  time, 
provided  that  “ students  ” shall  not  have  exceeded  their 
22nd,  or  “graduates”  their  23rd  year  on  the  1st  July  for 
the  summer,  or  1st  January  for  the  winter  examination  at 
which  they  may  compete  a second  time. 

The  subjects  of  the  half-yearly  competitive  examinations, 
with  the  marks  allotted  to  them,  are  as  follows;  but  before 
admission  to  competition  a candidate  must  have  passed  a 
preliminary  examination,  similar  to  but  less  difficult 
than  that  for  the  Royal  Academy,  in  which  no  marks 
will  be  given  with  the  exception  of  300  for  geometrical 
drawing. 

Marks. 

(1.)  Mathematics,  algebra  to  quadratic  equa- 
tions, theory  and  use  of  logarithms,  geo- 
metry, plane  trigonometry  and  mensura- 
tion   8,000 

(2.)  English  composition,  tested  by  the  power 
of  writing  an  essay,  letter,  or  precis  ; Eng- 
lish literature  limited  to  specified  authors; 
and  English  history  limited  to  certain  fixed 
limits,  the  authors  and  pei’iods  being  noti- 
fied beforehand  ....  .3  000 

(3.)  Latin 3*000 

(4.)  Greek 2,000 

(5.)  French,  the  examination  to  be  partly  collo- 
quial   2,000 

(6.)  German ; the  examination  to  be  partly  col- 
loquial   2,000 

(7.)  Experimental  sciences,  viz.  : (a)  Chemistry 

and  heat ; (6)  Electricity  and  magnetism.  2,000 
Either  (a)  or  (6)  may  be  taken  up  but  not  both.  ’ 
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Marks. 

(8.)  General  and  physical  geography  and  geo- 
logy   2,000 

(9.)  Drawing,  free-hand  . ....  1,000 

Of  these  subjects  candidates  are  allowed  to  take  up 
not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four,  exclusive  of 
drawing. 

A certain  number  of  marks  is  deducted  from  those 
gained  on  each  subject  to  ensure  proper  proficiency.  The 
totals  will  be  then  added  together  and  to  the  number  of 
marks  gained  in  geometrical  drawing  at  the  preliminary 
examination,  and  the  resulting  total  will  determine  the  can- 
didate’s place  on  the  list,  from  the  head  of  which  the  number 
of  vacancies  for  cadets  will  filled  up. 

Queen’s  cadets,  Indian  cadets,  and  honorary  Queen’s 
cadets  and  pages  of  honour  will  be  admitted  to  the  Royal 
Military  College  on  passing  the  preliminary  examination  for 
candidates  for  the  competitive  examination  and  obtaining  a 
sufficient  number  of  marks  in  the  subjects  of  the  competitive 
examination  to  satisfy  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  as 
to  their  possessing  a competent  amount  of  general  proficiency; 
or  on  production  of  a university  certificate  as  required  from 
university  candidates,  they  will  be  exempted  from  the  quali- 
fying competitive  examination. 

The  rates  of  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  college  are 
calculated  on  the  same  scale  as  for  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, according  to  the  rank  of  the  candidate’s  father.  The 
pay  of  a cadet  is  the  same  at  the  Royal  Military  College  as 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  payment  on  entrance  and 
expenses  the  same. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  Sandhurst  is,  however,  only 
for  one  year,  during  which  time  the  cadets  are  distributed 
into  divisions  of  not  less  than  twenty-five,  each  division 
being  under  the  immediate  charge  of  one  of  the  professors 
or  instructors  selected  by  the  governor. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  during  which  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  following  subjects  lasts  : — 


(a)  Queen’s  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army ; 
regimental  interior  economy,  accounts,  and  corre- 
spondence. 
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(b)  Military  Law. 

(c)  The  Elements  of  Tactics. 

( d ) Field  Fortification  and  the  Elements  of  Permanent 
Fortification. 

(e)  Military  Topography  and  Reconnaisance. 

(/)  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery,  Drill,  Riding,  and 
Gymnastics. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  term  there  is  a probationary  exami- 
nation which  must  be  passed  before  the  cadet  proceeds  to 
the  work  of  the  second  term.  Failure  in  this  examination 
necessitates  the  loss  of  a term,  and  sanction  for  the  extra 
term  will  only  be  allowed  by  special  recommendation  of  the 
Governor. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  cadets  are  examined  in  the  field 
and  on  paper,  and  those  who  pass  a satisfactory  examination 
become  entitled  to  commissions  in  the  army  as  second  lieu- 
tenants, and  will  be  gazetted  for  regiments  in  the  order  in 
which  they  pass. 

The  marks  allotted  at  the  final  examination  are  in  the 
following  proportions — one-fourth  of  the  marks  in  Tactics, 
Fortification,  and  Military  Topography  and  Reconnaisance 
being  reserved  for  notes  and  drawings  made  during  the 


course  : — 

Marks. 

Queen’s  Regulations,  &c. 

. H 

Military  Law  ...... 

. . 2 

Elements  of  Tactics  .... 

. 3 

Fortification  ...... 

. . 3 

Military  Topography  and  Reconnaisance 

. 3 

Drill,  Gymnastics,  and  Riding  (one  each) 

. . 3 

The  standard  of  qualification  decided  upon  for  a commis- 
sion will  be  announced  to  the  cadets  at  the  commencement 
of  the  course. 

A cadet  who  fails  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term  of  residence  will  not  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  Royal  Military  College,  but  will  be  re-examined  once 
at  the  next  ensuing  examination. 

A failure  in  this  re-examination  will  disqualify  a cadet  for 
a commission  in  the  army. 

The  course  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  will  be  readily 
passed  by  any  lad  who  may  be  successful  in  passing  the 
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medical  examination  made  before  admission  to  the  competi- 
tive examination  for  entrance  to  the  college. 

As  regards  the  choice  of  a regiment,  a good  place  in  the 
final  examination  will  do  a good  deal,  but  more  will  be 
accomplished  by  interest  in  the  right  direction  ; a commis- 
sion to  any  particular  regiment  may  generally  be  obtained 
with  the  commanding  ofticer’s  approval,  if  a vacancy  be 
waited  for. 

The  other  mode  of  obtaining  a commission  in  the  line  is 
through  a militia  regiment,  to  candidates  from  which  sixty 
commissions  are,  for  the  present,  to  be  given  half  yearly. 
The  regulations  for  the  examination  to  be  passed  have  been 
recently  remodelled,  and,  after  the  end  of  the  year  1880,  a 
fresh  set  of  subjects  will  be  introduced  for  the  competitive 
military  examination. 

The  regulations  applicable  to  officers  of  militia  regiments 
desirous  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  line,  are  as 
follows : — 

The  application  of  a militia  subaltern  officer  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  competitive  military  examination  must  be 
forwarded  through  his  commanding  officer,  who  will  state 
whether  he  considers  the  apjdicant  a fit  and  proper  person 
for  a commission  in  the  army,  and  in  forwarding  the  same 
the  General  commanding  the  district  will  give  his  opinion 
of  the  candidate. 

An  officer  recommended  as  a candidate  will  be  required — 

(a)  To  be  within  the  ages  of  19  and  22  on  the  1st  of 

January  preceding  the  competitive  military  ex- 
amination which  he  may  be  allowed  to  attend. 

(b)  To  have  served  two  annual  trainings,  each  training 

to  be  in  a distinct  year,  and  to  have  passed  the 
examination  and  obtained  the  certificate  required 
of  a subaltern  officer,  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
second  training  after  his  appointment. 

(c)  To  have  passed  an  examination  before  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners. 

Certificates  of  these  qualifications  must  be  forwarded  with 
the  application  to  be  examined,  to  the  Military  Secretary, 
Horse  Guards,  prior  to  the  1st  January  and  1st  June  re- 
spectively. 

On  receipt  of  the  application  and  proper  documents, 
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instructions  will  be  issued  to  the  candidate  as  to  the  time 
and  place  at  which  he  must  present  himself  for  examination, 
the  examinations  being  conducted  in  several  towns  simul- 
taneously. 

A certain  standard  of  qualification  will  be  exacted  from 
each  candidate  allotted  a commission. 

The  qualifying  examination  to  be  passed  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  is  that  required  to  be  passed  by  can- 
didates for  the  cadetships  in  the  Royal  Military  College,  the 
preliminary  examination  being  conducted  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  same  subjects,  with  the  same  proportion  of  marks, 
allotted  to  them  being  set  in  the  further  examination. 

Candidates  who  can  produce  a certificate  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  including  Ma- 
thematics, will  be  exempted  from  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation, and  graduates  or  students  who  have  passed  certain 
public  examinations  at  the  universities  will  be  altogether 
exempted  from  the  qualifying  examination  on  the  production 
of  the  proper  certificates. 

Three  trials  only  are  allowed  at  these  examinations. 

The  subjects  of  the  competitive  military  examinations 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Rifle  Drill  and  Practice,  and  the  Theoretical 

Principles  of  Musketry. 

2.  The  Queen’s  Regulations  and  Orders  for  the  Army. 

3.  The  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation  Act,  and  the 

Rules  of  Procedure  made  under  the  Act. 

4.  The  Regulations  of  the  Army  in  regard  to  the  Pay 

and  Messing  of  Troops. 

After  the  year  1880,  commencing  with  the  first  examina- 
tion of  1881,  the  subjects  of  examination  will  be — 

1.  The  Elements  of  Field  Fortification. 

2.  Military  Topography. 

3.  The  Elements  of  Tactics. 

4.  Military  Law. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  regulations  that  a candi- 
date who  is  not  a university  student,  or  able  to  obtain  an 
entrance  to  Sandhurst  at  the  competitive  examination  for 
the  Royal  Military  College,  has  still  a chance  of  entering  a 
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militia  regiment  and  again  competing  at  this  military  ex- 
amination. This  will  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  unable  to  obtain  a high  enough  place  to  secure  a 
cadetship  and  yet  passing  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners’ 
examination  sufficiently  well  to  qualify.  The  standard  of 
examination  now  insisted  on  will  not,  however,  render  it  as 
easy  to  obtain  a commission  in  the  line  through  the  militia 
as  formerly,  when,  as  sometimes  now,  this  mode  of  obtaining 
a commission  has  been  resorted  to  as  a last  means  for  lads 
of  doubtful  or  inferior  abilities  or  powers  of  application. 

The  corps  of  Royal  Marine  Artillery  and  Royal  Marine 
Light  Infantry,  should,  correctly  speaking,  be  included  rather 
under  the  heading  of  the  Navy  than  of  the  Army.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  a marine’s  service  is  passed  afloat,  and 
the  corps  are  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  authorities 
entirely.  The  life,  however,  is  far  more  of  a soldier’s  than  a 
sailor’s,  the  routine  on  shore  being  purely  military  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  same  afloat.  The  examinations  to  be  passed 
for  admission  are  the  same,  as  the  following  particulars  will 
show. 

Admission  to  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  as  probationary 
lieutenants  will  be  offered  to  successful  candidates  at  the 
July  examination  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
Woolwich,  according  to  the  number  of  vacancies. 

Permission  to  attend  the  examination  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards,  and  the  names  of 
candidates  for  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  must  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

Candidates  must  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  on 
1st  July,  and  must  be  5 feet  5 inches  in  height. 

The  successful  candidates  will  be  appointed  lieutenants 
on  probation,  and  will  proceed  to  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  on  the  1st  October. 

Two  examinations  of  probationary  lieutenants  will  be  held 
in  each  year  at  the  Royal  Naval  College.  Those  who  pass  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  session  will  remain  at  the 
college  for  another  session,  and  should  they  pass  the  second 
examination  satisfactorily  they  will  receive  commissions  and 
proceed  to  H.  M.  S.  “Excellent,”  for  a course  of  gunnery 
and  torpedo  instruction,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
will  join  head-quarters. 

Probationary  lieutenants  who  fail  to  pass  the  first 
examination  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  will  be  finally 
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excluded  from  the  Royal  Marines;  those  who  pass  the  first 
but  fail  to  pass  the  second  examination  may  receive 
commissions  in  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry.  During 
probation,  officers  of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  receive 
5s.  3d.  a day,  and  if  permitted  to  remain  after  the  first 
session,  Is.  GcL  a day  mess  allowance  until  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  study  at  Greenwich. 

Admission  to  the  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry  will  be 
offered  to  successful  candidates  at  the  half-yearly  open 
competitive  examination  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst. 

These  examinations  are  held  in  July  and  December,  and 
candidates  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Military  Sec- 
retary, Horse  Guards,  to  attend  them. 

The  limits  of  age  are  17  to  .2(1  for  ordinary  candidates, 
17  to  21  for  university  students  who  have  passed  the 
interim  examination,  17  to  22  for  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

All  candidates  must  be  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
age  on  the  1st  January  next  following  or  1st  July  preceding 
the  Winter  and  Midsummer  Examinations,  and  they  must 
also  be  5 feet  5 inches  in  height. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  appointed  lieutenants  and 
posted  on  the  list  of  their  corps  in  the  order  in  which  they 
passed  their  examination. 

All  candidates  for  both  Royal  Marine  Artillery  and  Royal 
Marine  Light  Infantry  must  produce  a certificate  of  their 
ability  to  swim,  and  all  successful  candidates  must  deposit 
the  sum  of  £80  with  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy 
to  provide  for  their  equipment  on  joining  their  division. 

Commissions  in  the  Royal  Marines  fall  to  those  candi- 
dates, as  a rule,  who  stand  highest  amongst  the  unsuccessful 
competitors  for  admission  to  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst. 

The  expenses  of  a lieutenant  in  the  marines,  ashore,  will 
be  about  equal  to  those  of  one  in  the  least  expensive  or  more 
expensive  infantry  regiments,  according  to  whether  he  be 
in  the  artillery  or  light  infantry ; afloat,  his  expenses  will,  of 
course,  be  considerably  less,  cei'tainly  not  more  than  his  full 
pay  should  cover,  and  if  unwilling  to  serve  afloat  he  may 
generally  negotiate  an  exchange  for  a moderate  sum. 

The  army  is  undoubtedly  a poorly-paid  profession ; it  has, 
however,  much  to  recommend  it  to  young  men  of  moderate 
incomes  ; and  those  who  care  to  work  as  hard  in  it  as  they 
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would  have  to  work  in  any  other  profession,  will  find  plenty 
of  room  for  the  display  of  their  abilities. 

The  education  required  to  pass  the  competitive  examina- 
tion is,  as  far  as  the  bare  requirements  of  the  service  are 
concerned,  to  a great  extent  wasted,  but  any  young  officer 
who  will  keep  up  and  add  to  the  stock  of  learning  acquired 
before  his  entrance  will  find  his  trouble  amply  repaid  should 
he,  after  five  years,  succeed  in  obtaining  entrance  to,  and 
pursuing  a course  in,  the  Staff  College,  which  alone  can 
qualify  him  for  the  staff  appointments  open  to  the  energetic 
officer  : while  diligence  in  regimental  duty,  and  application 
to  regimental  details,  will  go  far  to  fit  an  officer  for  the 
post  of  adjutant,  which  carries  with  it  an  agreeable  addition 
in  pay. 

Staff  College  men  have  of  late  been  greatly  in  request, 
and  the  recent  reorganisation  in  the  method  of  recruiting 
the  Commissariat  Department  has  added  considerably  to  the 
number  of  well-paid  staff  appointments,  more  especially  in 
time  of  active  service. 

The  mode  of  entering,  and  prospects  in,  the  Army  Medical 
Department  are  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  Medical 
Profession. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  navy  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  professions  to  enter ; 
much  more  so,  certainly,  than  the  army.  Before  a naval 
cadetship  in  the  “Britannia”  training  ship  (through  -which 
all  candidates  must  pass),  can  be  competed  for,  a nomination 
must  be  obtained,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  one  is  great. 
Until  recently,  every  admiral  had  at  his  disposal  a nomina- 
tion for  entrance  to  the  examination  on  hoisting  or  hauling 
down  his  flag,  and  every  captain  was  also  entitled  to  one  on 
commissioning  a ship.  Now,  however,  the  gift  of  nomina- 
tions is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  difficult  as  it  was  to  obtain  a nomination 
before,  the  difficulty  is  now  greatly  increased.  A personal 
friend  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  no  doubt 
easily  obtain  one,  but  for  persons  outside  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  the  difficulty  is  extreme;  and  even  should  a 
promise  that  the  lad’s  name  shall  be  added  to  the  list  of 
applicants  for  nomination  be  obtained,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a nomination  is  secured. 

The  number  of  officers  required  annually  for  the  navy  is 
likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come  very  small,  probably  only 
about  120,  or  half  the  number  hitherto  required,  and  the 
navy  has  of  late  been  a very  fashionable  profession — why,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say,  unless  the  recent  great  demand  for 
nominations  can  in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  adoption 
of  the  navy  by  the  Prince  of  Wale3  as  a training  school  for  his 
two  sons.  At  any  rate,  eveiy  one  who  has  tried,  during  the 
past  year  or  twro,  to  obtain  for  any  lad  in  whom  he  is  in- 
terested a nomination  to  the  examination  for  a naval  cadet- 
ship, will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining  one; 
and  this  difficulty  is,  I think,  for  the  present,  more  likely  to 
increase  than  decrease.  Next  to  a personal  acquaintance 
with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a claim  on  the 
Government  for  past  services  rendered  by  the  lad’s  father  or 
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guardian  applying  for  a nomination  will  be  the  most  likely 
recommendation  ; if  the  applicant  cannot  plead  any  past 
service  entitling  him  to  extra  consideration,  and  is  not 
possessed  of  influence  in  the  right  quarter,  I fear  that  an 
application  would  be  altogether  wasted  time.  A certain 
number  of  nominations,  two  or  three  a year,  as  a rule,  arc 
given  to  New  Cross  Royal  Naval  School,  and  the  competition 
at  the  school  for  them  is  not  always  very  keen,  so  that  if  the 
navy  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  best  profession  for  a lad, 
and  an  entrance  to  the  school  be  obtainable,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  send  a son  there  for  a year  to  qualify  for 
competition ; the  class  of  instruction  and  preparation  for  the 
examination  being  such  as  would  fit  the  boy  for  successfully 
going  through  the  examination,  w'hich  must  be  passed  after  a 
nomination  is  obtained,  before  a cadetship  is  granted.  The 
New  Cross  School  was  originally  intended  for  the  sons  of 
naval  and  marine  officers,  and  the  charges  to  them  are  less 
than  to  civilians.  The  school  is  a good  one,  but  especially 
intended  to  prepare  boys  for  government  service.  Certainly 
no  better  one  could  be  found  as  a preparation  for  service  in 
the  navy,  and  the  nominations  granted  to  it  being  the  only 
ones  to  be  gained  by  competition,  it  is  the  only  way  into  the 
navy  without  some  interest.  The  age  at  w7hich  a boy  should 
be  sent  there  is  ten  or  eleven  years. 

Nominations  for  naval  cadetships  take  place  half-yearly, 
immediately  after  the  report  of  the  last  examination  has  been 
received. 

An  examination  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  have  ob- 
tained nominations  is  held  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  under  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Examiners, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  June  and  the  last  Wednesday  in 
November,  in  each  year ; but  appointments  date  from  the 
15th  of  July  and  the  15tli  of  January  following  respec- 
tively. Candidates  must,  on  those  dates,  be  within  the 
limits  of  age,  viz.,  not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  thir- 
teen and  a half  years  of  age.  Every  candidate  must  pass  a 
medical  examination,  and  be  passed  as  physically  fit  for  the 
Royal  Navy. 

The  following  certificates  must  be  produced — certificate  of 
birth ; certificate  of  good  conduct  for  the  past  two  years 
from  the  master  of  the  school  at  which  the  candidate  has 
been  educated,  or  from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  resides ; and  a certificate  of  good  health. 
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Only  one  trial  is  allowed  at  the  examination,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  as  follow — four-tenths  at  least  of  the  marks 
given  for  each  subject  must  be  obtained  to  pass  : — 

Marks. 

1.  English  Dictation  . . . . . . 100 

2.  Reading  from  a modern  English  author  and 

parsing  easy  sentences  . . . .100 

3.  Arithmetic  as  far  as  proportion  and  vulgar  and 

decimal  fractions  . . . . . . 200 

4.  Elementary  Algebra  up  to  easy  fractions  and 

simple  equations,  with  one  unknown  quan- 
tity ........  200 

5.  Elementary  Geometry  : viz.,  the  definitions, 

axioms,  postulates,  and  first  twelve  proposi- 
tions of  the  first  Book  of  Euclid  . . . 200 

G.  Latin  : reading,  translating,  and  parsing  pas- 
sages from  a Latin  author,  and  translating 
easy  passages  of  English  to  Latin  . .200 

7.  Reading,  translating,  and  parsing  easy  pas- 

sages from  French.  . . . . . 100 

8.  Scripture  History  . . . . . .100 

Candidates  passing  successfully  will  be  at  once  appointed  to 
H.M.S.  “Britannia,”  the  training-ship  for  royal  naval  cadets, 
at  Dartmouth ; and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  will  be 
examined  for  appointments  on  the  active  list  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

The  two  years’  course  on  board  the  “ Britannia  ” is  divided 
into  four  terms,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  an  examination 
in  seamanship  and  study  must  be  passed.  If  a cadet  pass 
an  unsatisfactory  examination  at  the  end  of  any  term  he 
will  be  warned,  and  will  then  be  liable  to  be  discharged  at 
the  end  of  any  succeeding  term,  should  he  be  reported  by 
the  Examiners  as  not  obtaining  a proper  number  of  marks. 

On  proceeding  to  the  “ Britannia”  an  outfit  must  be  pur- 
chased which  will  cost  about  <£100,  and  payment  of  £70 
per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance,  must  be  made 
while  the  cadet  is  on  board  the  “ Britannia.  All  expenses 
for  amusements  while  on  board  the  ship  are  paid,  and  pocket- 
money  provided,  out  of  that  sum.  The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  have  the  power  of  selecting  a 
certain  number  of  cadets  who  have  specially  applied  before 
nomination,  and  are  sons  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the 
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army,  or  marines,  or  civil  officers  serving  under  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  pay  only  £40  per  annum,  in  consideration  of 
their  pecuniary  circumstances.  The  parents  of  cadets  must 
receive  them  during  the  vacation,  thirteen  weeks  in  all 
during  the  year. 

After  passing  out  of  the  training  ship  a cadet  is  appointed 
midshipman,  and  sent  to  a sea-going  ship,  and  on  the  next 
five  years  of  his  life  will  depend  his  future  prospects  of 
promotion.  The  ship  to  which  he  is  appointed  will  depend 
on  the  interest  employed,  and,  indeed,  all  through  his  ser- 
vice, unless  he  succeed  in  passing  very  good  examinations 
indeed,  he  will  have  to  look  to  interest  for  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  appointments  to  ships,  and  even  promo- 
tion, although  the  tendency  of  late  has  been  decidedly  to 
lessen  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  by  interest,  and  increase 
those  given  to  officers  passing  well  in  examination. 

In  being  appointed  to  a ship  the  most  important  point 
for  a midshipman  is  to  obtain  one  which  carries  a naval 
instructor,  as  this  will  most  materially  affect  his  exami- 
nations. 

From  three  to  three  and  a half  years  is  the  usual  service 
of  a midshipman  before  passing  his  final  examination  for 
acting  sub-lieutenant,  and  during  this  time  he  will  have  to 
pass  several  examinations  in  every  branch  of  his  duties. 
He  will  constantly,  too,  be  exposed  to  many  temptations, 
trying  to  a youngster  of  fifteen,  and  will  be  in  want  of 
considerable  moral  courage  and  the  best  advice  from  home  to 
successfully  resist  them.  Captains  of  ships,  as  a rule,  look  out 
as  carefully  as  possible  for  the  welfare  of  their  youngsters, 
but  the  importance  of  close  application  to  study,  and  good 
advice  at  this  period  of  a young  officer’s  training  cannot  be 
overrated.  The  final  examination  is  passed,  if  at  home,  at 
the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich  ; if  on  a foreign  station, 
it  is  conducted  by  a board  of  officers  of  the  various  branches. 
It  consists  in  practical  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naviga- 
tion, and  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  pass  well  in  three 
years.  Every  midshipman  is  bound  to  keep  a “ log,”  and 
will  do  well  to  keep  a private  journal  also,  and  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  every  opportunity  of  instruction  from  the  naval 
instructor,  and  when  in  positions  of  responsibility,  in  which 
he  will  occasionally  find  himself  placed.  If  a midshipman 
have  the  misfortune  to  serve  in  a ship  which  does  not  carry 
a naval  instructor,  he  will  of  course  require  additional  care 
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(almost  more,  probably,  than  can  be  expected  of  a youngster) 
to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  self-instruction,  and 
to  make  the  most  of  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

If  interest  is  not  available  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
a midshipman  to  any  particular  ship,  he  is  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty  to  one  being  commissioned,  or  sent  to  the  flag 
ship  of  a foreign  station  as  supernumerary,  to  fill  the  first 
vacancy  in  the  ships  of  the  squadron. 

The  full  pay  of  a midshipman  is  £31  a year,  and  the 
regulated  allowance  from  his  friends  is  £50  a year.  More 
than  this  should  be  sparingly  given,  and  only  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  captain. 

On  appointment  as  acting  sub-lieutenant,  the  young  officer 
will  be  sent  to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  to  go 
through  the  mathematical  course,  and  to  H.M.S.  “ Excel- 
lent ” for  the  gunnery  course. 

The  examination  at  the  conclusion  of  these  courses  is  the 
most  important  one  of  all ; to  obtain  a first-class  certificate 
in  seamanship  and  also  in  navigation  and  gunnery,  which  is 
known  in  the  service  as  “ getting  the  three  ones,”  wfill  be 
almost  certain  to  ensure  immediate  promotion  to  lieutenant. 
The  first-class  in  navigation  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain. 
A pass  will  make  the  acting  sub-lieutenant  a sub-lieutenant, 
and  in  this  rank  the  \isual  service  before  promotion  to 
lieutenant  may  be  set  at  four  years,  so  the  advantage  of 
gaining  the  “ three  ones  ” is  very  great  indeed.  Besides 
this,  if  so  successful  an  examination  is  passed,  no  want  will 
be  experienced  in  obtaining  appointments  when  required, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  time  spent  on  half-pay,  which,  in  an 
ordinary  case,  will  cover  several  periods  of  eighteen  months 
each  during  a lieutenant’s  service,  is  most  desirable ; besides, 
the  chance  of  eventually  attaining  to  flag  rank  is  very  greatly 
increased,  a captain  being  compelled  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years.  The  pay  of  a sub-lieutenant  is  £95  a year, 
and  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  of  living 
afloat;  the  pay  of  a lieutenant  is  £182,  and  a weary  time 
must  be  expected  in  this  rank.  Probably,  without  interest 
or  obtaining  the  “ three  ones,”  eighteen  months  will  be 
passed  after  promotion  to  lieutenant  before  appointment  to 
a ship  is  obtained.  Not  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced, 
however,  in  obtaining  permission  to  study  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  for  a further  course  of  two  or  three  terms, 
and  during  this  time  full  pay  is  now  granted.  A lieutenant 
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may  too,  now  qualify  for  employment  in  the  navigating  or 
gunnery  branches,  which  will  give  him  an  extra  2s.  6d.  a day 
when  employed  in  them,  nor  does  this  now  necessitate,  as 
formerly,  the  leaving  the  line  of  admirals  or  combatant  list 
altogether. 

A lieutenant  usually  serves  ten  or  eleven  years  before  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  commander.  The  number  of  lieutenants 
at  present  in  the  navy  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  higher  ranks — i.e.,  there  are  about  700  lieutenants 
to  250  commanders  and  150  captains — the  chances  are 
very  small  of  a lad  now  entering  as  a cadet  ever  finding 
himself  upon  the  acting  list  of  admirals,  as  it  takes  about 
seventeen  years  to  pass  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
list  of  captains.  The  slow  rate  of  promotion  and  enor- 
mously large  proportion  of  lieutenants  is,  however,  now 
attracting  attention,  and  may  probably  before  long  be  recti- 
fied ; meanwhile,  the  number  of  nominations  to  cadetships 
is  reduced,  and  only  one  trial  is  now  allowed  at  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  “ Britannia.”  The  popularity 
of  the  naval  service  is  nevertheless  undiminished,  and  has,  as 
it  always  will  have,  unaccountable  attractions  for  all  English 
lads  up  to  a certain  age.  Parents  may,  however,  conscien- 
tiously promise  their  sons  to  try  their  best  to  obtain  them  a 
cadetship,  and  honestly  try  too,  but  without  much  fear  of 
success,  unless  they  have,  as  before  stated,  either  great 
interest  or  claims  on  the  government.  Until  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  is  reached,  employment  at  sea  will  readily  be 
found ; after  that,  for  the  greater  number  of  officers,  nearly 
a third  of  the  next  ten  years  will  be  spent  at  home  on  half- 
pay. To  render  the  navy  a suitable  profession,  a real  liking 
for  a sea-life  is  the  first  thing  required,  and  unless  the  liking 
be  indeed  a real  one,  before  many  years  are  over  the  young- 
ster may  be  expected  to  become  one  of  the  present  class  of 
officers  who,  after  six  or  seven  years  as  a lieutenant,  are 
never  weary  of  grumbling  of  the  hardship  of  waiting  so 
long  for  promotion,  which  in  reality  is  a misfortune  of  the 
service  extremely  hard  to  obviate  by  any  reforms,  and  which 
must  have  been,  or  should  have  been,  known  to  the  parents 
of  every  boy  who  has  gone  into  the  navy  for  some  years  past, 
before  they  allowed  him  to  enter  it. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.— HOME  AND  INDIAN. 


For  an  unambitious  man  without  private  means,  or  with 
but  a small  income,  no  profession  could  be  better  than  the 
Civil  Service.  It  is  many  years  since  the  Government  paid  its 
servants  too  highly,  and  in  these  days  of  economy  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  high  educa- 
tional test  to  which  all  the  employes  of  the  public  are  sub- 
jected, the  civil  servant  is  rather  underpaid  than  paid  in 
excess.  But  if  the  abilities  and  expenditure  of  time  exacted 
by  Government  are  hardly  rewarded  with  their  full  market 
value,  the  recipients  of  the  allotted  salaries  know  what  to 
expect,  and  can  calculate  exactly  on  the  punctual  payment 
of  the  amount  assigned  to  their  respective  positions,  and 
are  certainly  not  expected  to  injure  their  health  or  mental 
powers  by  overwork ; in  addition  to  which  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  number  of  years  they  will  find  themselves  in  a 
position  to  retire  from  further  labour,  with  a certain,  if 
moderate,  income  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  These 
advantages  are  so  far  appreciated  by  the  public  that  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  certainty  of  never  realising  more  than  a 
moderate  income,  the  number  of  applicants  whenever  any 
of  the  public  offices  are  in  want  of  recruits,  are  so  great  as 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world 
for  a lad  with  anything  less  than  first-rate  abilities  and  a 
thoroughly  good  education,  to  be  successful  in  the  com- 
petitive examinations  by  which  selections  are  made  from 
the  candidates  for  the  coveted  appointments. 

All,  or  almost  all,  the  public  offices  have  been  under- 
going reorganisation  during  the  last  few  years ; the  effects 
of  which  in  every  instance  have  been  to  lessen  the  number 
of  Upper  Division  Clerks,  a great  part  of  the  clerical  work 
which  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  changes  was  performed 
by  them,  being  under  the  new  system  allotted  to  a new 
class  of  clerks  or  writers,  called  Lower  Division  Clerks,  with 
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salaries  commencing  at  £80  per  annum,  or  £90  in  offices 
where  the  hours  are  ten  to  five,  and  rising  by  small  annual 
increases  to  about  £200,  beyond  which  there  is  no  chance 
of  promotion.  The  effect  of  these  changes  has  naturally 
been  to  create  a large  number  of  supernumerary  superior 
clerks,  and  these  being  so  much  in  excess  of  the  establish- 
ment, few,  and  in  most  offices  no,  appointments  have  been 
made  for  the  last  five  or  six  yearn.  There  is,  however,  a 
decided  wish  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for  new  blood, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  some  appointments  will  within 
the  next  year  or  two  be  made,  and,  probably,  before  many 
years,  a regular  routine  will  be  established  by  which  a 
steady  plan  of  promotion,  and  annual  appointments,  will  be 
ensured. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  will  ever  be  au 
easy  matter  to  secure  one  of  these  appointments  : no  sooner 
will  they  be  advertised  than  an  overwhelming  number  of 
applicants  for  them  will  be  found  ready  to  compete. 

The  trial,  however,  is  well  worth  the  making ; nothing  can 
be  lost  by  it,  beyond  the  small  fee  required  from  each  com- 
petitor, usually  one  guinea  for  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion and  five  guineas  for  those  who,  having  passed  the 
preliminary  examination,  go  up  for  the  final  competition.  It 
is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  give  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal offices  for  which  nominations  are  required,  and  of  those 
to  which  competition  is  the  only  mode  of  entrance,  and  a few 
hints  on  the  best  mode  of  preparation  for  the  examination. 

The  following  are  the  principal  public  offices  for  which  it 
is  still  necessary  to  obtain  a nomination,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  officials  with  whom  the  power  of  nomination 
rests  : those  offices  only  are  named  in  which  the  number  of 
appointments,  other  than  special  or  parliamentary  ones,  are 
about  twenty  or  upwards. 


Offices. 


Nominating  Officials. 


Approximate 

Establishment. 


Foreign  Office 
Parliament  Office  . . 

House  of  Commons 

Education  Department  . 

Local  Government  Board 
(Ireland) 


Foreign  Secretary 
Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  . 
Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the 
House 

Lord  President  of  Council 
on  Education 

The  Lord  - Lieutenant  for 
Ireland 


60 

25 

30 

100 

35 
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Of  these,  the  appointments  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education  are  chiefly  as  Assistant  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  £125  to  £275  per  annum  ; the 
other  offices,  which  are  still  constructed  on  a similar  plan  to 
the  old  arrangements  in  the  various  public  departments, 
starting  at  £100  per  annum,  give  prospects  of  promotion 
with  length  of  service,  rising,  for  the  more  fortunate,  as  high 
as  £1000. 

With  the  exception  of  these  offices  and  a few  others  in 
which  a limited  number  of  appointments  are  still  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  various 
Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Judges,  the  whole  of  the  public 
service  is  now  open  to  public  competition  by  British-born 
subjects. 

Having  obtained  a nomination  to  any  of  the  offices  above 
named  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination, 
but  these  examinations  are  not  of  the  severe  character  of  those 
for  the  offices  open  to  competition,  and  will  be  easily  passed 
by  any  boy  who  has  received  an  ordinary  school  education  ; 
the  subjects  in  which  candidates  are  examined  are — 

For  the  Foreign  Office — limit  of  age  18  to  24,  or  for 
candidates  not  residing  in  or  near  London,  20  to  24 — 

Compulsory. 

Orthography,  and  Handwriting. 

Arithmetic,  with  Decimal  Fractions. 

English  Composition,  Precis. 

French : Translation  both  from  and  into  French,  writing 
from  Dictation  and  viva,  voce. 

Latin. 

General  Intelligence. 

Optional. 

German. 

Geography  and  History  of  Europe,  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  England. 

Euclid  (Books  1 to  4). 

Ancient  Greek. 

Italian  or  Spanish. 

Besides  this  examination  for  clerks,  candidates  for  special 
situations  are  examined  in  the  various  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  the  posts  they  are  desirous  of  obtaining. 

For  the  Parliamentary  offices  the  examinations  are  similar 
to  the  compulsory  examination  for  the  Foreign  Office,  with 
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the  addition  of  Constitutional  History  of  England.  The 
ages  of  candidates  are  from  18  to  25. 

For  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland  nearly  the 
same,  with  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  and  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  substituted  for  French  and  Latin. 

In  all  these  examinations  the  most  important  point  is  one 
very  much  neglected  in  all  our  schools,  handwriting. 

The  study  of  the  English  language  has  of  late  years  taken 
a much  more  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  school  educa- 
tion than  it  used  to  occupy,  but  the  cultivation  of  a clear 
and  neat  handwriting  is  still  very  much  neglected  in  all  but 
private  schools,  and  in  all  examinations  either  qualifying 
or  competitive  is  insisted  on,  more  especially  in  those  for 
the  Civil  Service. 

The  other  offices  in  which  patronage  is  the  principal 
means  of  obtaining  a situation  are  few,  and  only  eligible  for 
those  who  happen  to  have  the  luck  to  be  in  the  way  of  them; 
indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  but  the  favoured  few 
to  whom  connection  with  the  nominating  official  ensures 
their  obtaining  a nomination  to  enter  any  of  them. 

The  departments  open  to  public  competition  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  numerous,  and  the  establishments  of  Upper 
Division  Clerks  comprise  some  thousands  of  appointments, 
besides  those  departments  requiring  special  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  excluding  all  those  likely  to  be  supplied  by 
clei-ks  of  the  lower  division. 

During  the  recent  changes  instituted  on  the  report  of  the 
Playfair  Commission,  scarcely  any  recent  appointments  have 
been  made,  but  a considerable  number  of  young  men  must 
inevitably  soon  be  needed  ; and  although  slight  alterations 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  examinations  by  which  they  will 
be  chosen  may  be  expected,  the  general  plan  for  all  branches 
will  be  of  a similar  character  to  that  adopted  for  the  last  ex- 
amination before  the  present  deadlock  in  appointments  began. 

The  general  regulations  with  regard  to  candidates  and 
qualifications  at  present  in  force  and  required  are  as  follows. 

Examinations  for  departments  not  requiring  technical 
knowledge  will  be  open  to  all  natural-born  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  who  are  of  good  health  and  character. 

Examinations  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  as  considered 
necessary,  and  will  be  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette  and 
the  leading  papers,  and  special  regulations  for  each  exa- 
mination will  be  issued. 
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The  examinations  will  be  conducted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  and  all  particulars  for  any  examination  may 
be  obtained  on  application  at  their  office.  A sufficient 
number  of  candidates  will  be  selected  at  each  examination  to 
fill  up  the  situations  which  may  be  vacant  up  to  the  date  at 
which  the  result  of  the  examination  is  declared. 

Persons  actually  serving  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  who 
have  commuted  either  naval  or  military  pensions,  are  not 
eligible  for  appointments. 

Persons  already  in  the  public  service  will  not  be  allowed 
to  compete  unless  recommended  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  may  be  serving. 

Any  person  who,  after  having  passed  an  examination,  may 
have  been  selected  for  appointment,  and  subsequently 
declined  to  accept  that  appointment,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations  under  which  the  examination  was  held, 
will  be  ineligible  to  compete  at  any  future  competition  for 
the  same  class  of  appointment. 

At  any  examination  at  which  a number  of  situations  may 
be  vacant,  the  selected  candidates  will  be  appointed  to  the 
situations  for  which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  may 
consider  them  best  qualified ; and  in  the  event  of  no  candidate 
being  considered  fit  for  any  appointment,  the  Civil  Service 
Commissionei’s  have  power  either  to  offer  it  to  the  highest 
on  the  list  of  candidates,  subject  to  his  passing  a further 
qualifying  examination,  within  such  time  as  they  may  think 
fit  to  appoint,  or  to  reserve  it  for  competition  at  a subse- 
quent examination. 

By  Order  in  Council,  dated  4th  June,  1870,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  person  should  be  appointed  to  ordinary  situations, 
before  being  reported  upon  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners, as  having  been  tested  by  them,  and  having  satisfied 
them  in  the  following  particulars 

1.  That  he  is  within  the  limits  of  age  prescribed  for  the 
situation  to  which  he  desires  to  be  admitted. 

2.  That  he  is  free  from  any  physical  defects  or  disease 
which  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

3.  That  his  character  is  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  such 
situation  or  employment. 

4.  That  he  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  and  ability  to 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

Within  the  limits  of  these  provisions  the  rules  applicable 
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to  each  department  are  arranged  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chief  authorities 
of  the  department,  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

In  respect  to  the  fourth  condition,  it  is  enacted  that  in 
such  cases  as  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  chief  of  the 
department  shall  consider  that  the  necessary  qualifications 
as  regards  knowledge  and  ability  are  of  a professional 
character,  or  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  be  acquired  in  the 
service,  the  ordinary  examination  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  will  grant  certificates 
of  competency  to  persons  nominated  by  the  chief  of  a de- 
partment, provided  that  they  shall  produce  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  professional  or  technical 
knowledge  considered  necessary. 

By  a subsequent  Order  in  Council  it  was  enacted  that,  in 
every  case  where  the  examination  has  been  passed,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners obtained,  the  candidate  shall  serve  for  a period  of  six 
months  on  probation,  and  shall  not  be  permanently  appointed 
unless  during  that  time  the  chief  of  his  department  shall 
have  been  satisfied  of  his  general  aptitude  and  ability  to 
transact  the  business  of  his  situation ; and  that,  during  the 
term  of  probation,  he  shall  be  tested  by  the  chief  of  his 
department,  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  consider  sufficient, 
in  his  capacity  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  situations  are  those  of  clerk- 
ships in  the  various  offices.  The  old  distinctions  in  the 
various  offices  are  fast  disappearing ; and,  as  regards  social 
position,  there  is  now  little  or  no  difference  in  the  different 
departments.  In  all  probability  the  examination  for  the 
future  will  be  identical,  and  candidates  will  be  selected 
out  of  the  same  list  for  clerkships  in  whatever  offices  have 
vacancies  at  the  time  of  examination. 

The  limits  of  age  for  candidates  for  clerkships  are  1 8 to 
24,  and  the  examinations  are  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Preliminary.  1.  Handwriting.  2.  Orthography.  3. 
Arithmetic  to  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  4.  English 
Composition. 

Candidates  who  have  satisfied  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners in  this  preliminary  examination,  for  entrance  to 
which  a fee  of  £1  will  be  charged,  will,  on  payment  of  a 
further  fee  of  £ 5 , be  admitted  to  the  competitive  examiua- 
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tion.  The  arrangements  of  this  may,  of  course,  in  the  future 
be  slightly  varied,  but  the  examination  will  not  differ  in  any 
important  item  from  those  formerly  held.  The  subjects  and 
the  marks  allotted  to  them  in  these  were  as  follows  : — 

Marks. 

English  Composition,  including  Precis  Writing  500 
History  of  England,  including  that  of  the  Laws 

and  Constitution  .....  500 

English  Language  and  Literature  . . . 500 

Language,  History,  and  Literature  of  Ancient 

Greece 750 

Latin  Language,  History,  and  Literature  . . 750 

Language,  History,  and  Literature  of  France  . 375 

„ „ „ Germany  . 375 

„ „ „ Italy  . 375 

Mathematics,  Pure  and  Mixed . . . .1,250 

Natural  Science  (for  which  the  total  number  of 
marks  may  be  obtained,  although  only  two 
of  the  five  following  subjects  are  taken  up)  1,000 

1.  Chemistry  and  Heat. 

2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

3.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

4.  Zoology. 

5.  Botany. 

Moral  Science,  i.e.,  Logic,  Mental  Philosophy, 

and  Moral  Philosophy  ....  500 

Jurisprudence  . . . . . . . 375 

Political  Economy  . . . . . .375 

The  place  assigned  in  the  examination  is  awarded  in 
accordance  with  the  total  number  of  marks  obtained  in  any 
or  all  of  these  subjects. 

In  selecting  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  selecting  any  in  which  a merely 
elementary  knowledge  is  possessed.  It  is  said,  though  with 
what  degree  of  truth  it  is  hard  to  ascertain,  that  after 
awarding  the  marks  for  each  paper,  a deduction  is  made  by 
the  examiners  in  all  subjects,  except  mathematics,  of  about 
one-fourth  the  whole  amount  of  the  marks,  so  that,  unless  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  questions  in  any  paper  taken 
up  is  correctly  answered,  no  marks  will  be  credited 
to  the  candidate  for  that  paper,  while  every  mark 
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will  tell  in  his  favour  when  once  a certain  number  has 
been  obtained. 

The  papers  are  of  a severe  character,  so  severe  indeed 
that  at  one  of  the  last  examinations  the  marks  obtained  by 
the  highest  candidate  on  the  list  were  rather  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  allotted,  the  number  of  subjects  taken  up 
by  this  competitor  being  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  from 
which  selection  may  be  made ; the  number  of  marks 
allotted  for  these  eight  subjects  being  rather  over  one-half 
the  whole  number,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  that  on  this 
occasion  two-fifths  of  the  number  of  marks  in  each  paper 
taken  up  was  the  proportion  obtained  by  the  candidate 
highest  on  the  list,  though  this  may  have  been  reduced 
from  the  actual  number  obtained  by  the  deductions  men- 
tioned above. 

Singularly  enough  neither  of  the  successful  candidates  at 
this  examination  took  up  either  mathematics  or  natural 
science,  or  at  least  obtained  any  marks  in  either ; this 
seems  to  point  out  that  the  examinations  are  based  on  a 
more  modern  system  of  education  than  that  adopted  in  the 
schools  at  which  these  candidates  were  educated  ; an 
additional  reason  for  the  father  conducting  his  son’s  educa- 
tion with  a view  to  his  being  able  to  obtain  a good  place  in 
an  examination,  the  subjects  of  which  are  those,  until 
recently,  most  neglected  in  our  largest  and  best  schools, 
and  which  are  most  likely  to  be,  to  a certain  extent,  over- 
looked unless  specially  insisted  upon. 

Such  being  the  class  of  examination  (and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  one  of  a very  high  character),  the  next 
thing  is  to  consider  the  best  means  of  successfully  passing 
it.  In  one  respect  the  Civil  Service  has  greater  advantages 
than  any  other  profession,  the  examination  once  passed 
nothing  but  gross  misconduct  or  most  culpable  negligence 
can  interfere  with  the  permanent  appointment  being  secured 
by  the  successful  candidates,  and  the  lucky  fathers  of  these 
may  well  consider  their  sons  provided  for  for  life  ; for  the 
salaries  given  at  the  commencement  of  an  official  career  are 
ample  for  the  wants  of  an  economical  lad,  and  indeed  con- 
siderably beyond  what  may  be  expected  for  some  years  in 
any  other  walk  of  life.  No  expense  then  should  be  spared 
in  preparing  a lad  for  the  test  of  a competitive  examination. 
Until  within  a few  months  of  the  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  nothing  will  afford  better  preparation  than  the 
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ordinary  routine  of  public  school  education.  The  Civil 
Seiwice  examination  is  a direct  test  of  the  results  of  previous 
education,  but,  as  said  above,  this  education  must  embrace 
the  subjects  recently  introduced  into  the  public  school 
system  of  education,  and  as  nothing  can  be  better  than 
making  an  attempt  at  the  first  examination  after  the 
minimum  age  is  passed,  with  a view  to  finding  out  the  weak 
points,  to  receive  particular  attention  before  a subsequent 
attempt,  a boy  can  well  go  straight  from  school,  the 
minimum  age  being  18.  Unfortunately  for  the  boys  or 
young  men  just  about  to  leave  school,  or  who  have  left 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  there  are,  at  the  present  time, 
no  examinations,  so  that  these  remarks  will  only  apply  to 
the  future,  as  indeed  must  almost  all  those  in  the  present 
chapter. 

The  sixth  or  head  form  boy  at  an  ordinary  public  or 
grammar  school  ought  to  stand  a fair  chance  in  any 
examination  for  lads  of  his  age  ; that  is,  provided  his 
education  has  not  been  entirely  confined  to  one  branch  of 
study.  For  the  Civil  Service  at  least  half  of  the  subjects 
should  be  taken  up,  but,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  far  better 
to  take  up  a few  carefully  prepared  subjects  than  many  of 
which  only  a slight  and  elementary  knowledge  has  been 
obtained. 

Half-marks  in  the  English  papers,  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
after  the  usual  deduction  has  been  made,  or  in  English, 
French,  and  mathematics,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  a 
high  place  in  the  examination,  and  the  public  school  boy 
who  has  been  constantly  subjected  to  half-yearly  examina- 
tion is  far  more  likely  to  score  well  than  one  with  equal 
attainments  to  whom  an  examination  on  paper  is  a novelty. 

Any  lad  who  has  not  been  constantly  examined  on  paper 
at  school  or  elsewhere,  should,  before  going  up,  be  practised 
in  answering  on  paper  the  questions  set  in  former  examina- 
tions. 

The  questions  set  are  often  designed  to  puzzle  at  first 
sight,  and  it  sometimes  requires  a considerable  amount  of 
ingenuity  to  discover  their  meaning  at  all.  This  being  the 
case,  the  advantage  of  a little  practice  in  answering  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  is  very  great,  but,  of  course,  to  obtain  any 
benefit  from  the  practice,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  answers  are  correct. 

Copies  of  papers  previously  set  may  be  obtained  in  full 
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from  tlie  Reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  or 
specimens  from  the  Civil  Service  Year  Book,  and  several 
other  books  are  published  as  a guide  to  intending  candi- 
dates. 

A point  which  requires  particular  care  is  the  acquirement 
of  a correct  style  of  handwriting  ; the  most  important  item 
in  this  is  legibility,  the  second,  neatness  ; while  the 
third  point  to  be  sought  after  is  rapidity.  This  with 
spelling,  though  of  not  much  value,  in  the  final  or  competi- 
tive examination,  is  all  important  in  the  preliminary,  while, 
unfortunately,  so  little  attention  is  paid,  at  least  to  hand- 
writing, in  our  schools,  that  it  is  not  impossible,  or  indeed 
improbable,  that  a lad  whose  attainments  and  abilities 
would  fit  him  for  a place  well  up  among  the  successful 
candidates  may  be  rejected  in  the  preliminary  examination 
which  is  often  thought  too  easy  to  be  worth  attention  in 
the  way  of  preparation. 

A legible  handwriting  and  a correct  habit  of  spelling 
having  been  obtained,  and  a few  papers  set  in  previous 
examinations  worked  out,  and  the  answers  carefully 
corrected,  a lad  from  the  sixth  form  of  a school  of  any  note 
may  go  up  without  further  preparation.  No  doubt,  he  will 
find  many  men  older  and  possibly  of  greater  intellectual 
power  than  himself  among  the  candidates,  but  the  freshness 
of  his  own  acquirements,  and  the  habits  gained  at  school  of 
making  the  most  of  his  knowledge  bearing  on  the  questions 
before  him  in  a given  time,  will  put  him  quite  on  a level 
with  many  an  older  man.  In  case  of  a failure,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  “ coaching,”  as  it  is  called. 

Coaching  for  examination  is  most  certainly  bad  in 
principle,  but  in  practice  it  is  as  certainly  successful ; its 
proper  use  as  a means  of  rapidly  making  up  lost  time  in  any 
particular  subject  is  most  effective,  and  a lad  who  fails 
utterly  in  some  subjects  in  one  examination  may  in  a month 
or  two  pass  higher  in  it  than  in  any  other  ; this  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  in 
modern  languages  wonders,  as  far  as  the  paper  part  of  the 
examination  goes,  may  be  worked  in  a very  few  months. 

A great  point  is  to  get  a lad  to  understand  the  importance 
of  success.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  repeated  failures  of 
some  candidates  in  examinations,  first  for  one  thing  and 
then  for  another,  whilst  others  succeed  in  passing  at  their 
first  examination ; and  yet  so  much  may  be  learnt  in  six 
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months.  In  theory  it  would  seem  to  be  an  advantage  to 
know  the  weak  points,  and  easy  to  rectify  the  failing,  but  in 
practice  failure  seems  to  become  a habit,  and  after  two,  or 
at  the  most  three,  failures  at  public  competitive  examina- 
tions, it  is  almost  useless  to  hope  for  success.  Yet  this  is 
no  argument  against  sending  a lad  up  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible,  for  in  tests  of  this  kind  school  education  seems 
always  to  have  the  advantage  over  education  at  the  univer- 
sities, and  the  advantages  gained  by  an  early  entrance  into 
official  life  is  immense. 

With  reference  to  the  special  regulations  for  those  offices 
in  which  technical  knowledge  is  required,  it  is  merely 
necessary  in  a book  like  the  present  to  state  that  the  subjects 
vary  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  various  offices, 
and  the  subjects  required  are  principally,  for  the  Consular 
Services  of  the  Foreign  Office,  modern  languages,  and 
ancient  Latin  and  Greek ; for  the  Solicitors’  Offices  in  the 
Treasury,  Inland  Revenue,  Customs,  Ac.,  service  as  a 
solicitor’s  clerk  is  necessary,  and  an  examination  must  be 
passed  in  law  and  the  procedure  of  the  courts;  while  other 
appointments  occur  too  rarely  to  be  counted  upon,  and  aro 
generally  given  to  men  of  more  advanced  years  than  thoso 
for  whom  we  are  writing. 

The  Indian  Civil  Service. 

The  Indian  Civil  Sendee  is  the  most  coveted  of  all 
appointments  open  to  competitive  examination,  and  not 
without  good  reason,  for  the  salaries  given  to  successful 
candidates,  even  at  starting,  are  considerable,  and  the  pro- 
motion certain  and  rapid,  while  the  retii’ed  pay  and 
widows’  pensions  are  higher  than  those  attached  to  any 
other  branch  of  Government  employment. 

The  salary  on  commencement  of  sei’vice  in  India  is  equi- 
valent to  £480  in  English  money,  and  this,  even  allowing 
for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  India  and  at  home, 
is  enough  to  stimulate  candidates  to  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  succeed  in  the  examination. 

If  any  additional  inducements  were  necessary,  it  would  bo 
sufficient  to  state  that,  subject  to  test  examinations  in  fit- 
ness for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  Indian  Civil  servant 
steadily  rises  through  the  various  grades  of  Assistant  Com- 
piissioner  with  salaries  of  £G00,  £720,  and  £840  per  annum, 
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to  the  rank  of  Deputy  Commissioner,  the  salaries  of  the 
various  grades  of  which  vary  from  <£1200  to  <£3000  per 
annum. 

After  twenty-five  years’  service,  of  which  three  years  (that 
is,  one  in  every  seven)  may  be  passed  in  England,  the  Civil 
servant  is  permitted  to  retire  on  a pension  of  £1000  per 
annum,  payable  in  England,  while,  in  the  event  of  death,  after 
certain  service  and  subject  to  certain  conditions,  a pension 
for  life  up  to  £400  per  annum  is  given  to  widows  and 
children.  Boys,  up  to  the  time  of  their  coming  of  age,  and 
girls,  up  to  their  death  or  marriage,  receive  varying  allow- 
ances up  to  £100  per  annum.  Such  a service  has  naturally 
been  the  height  of  many  a }7oung  man’s  ambition,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  desirability  has  been  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  appointment.  Until  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  limit  of  age  for  candidates  for  the  first  examina- 
tion was  22  years,  and  this  admitted  students  of  the  univer- 
sities up  to  the  time  of  their  final  examination  for  honours. 
Now,  however,  the  limits  are  17  to  19^  years  of  age  ; and 
after  the  examinations  of  June,  1880,  the  limits  will  be  still 
further  reduced  to  17  to  19  on  1st  of  June  in  the  year  in 
which  the  examination  competed  for  is  held. 

The  regulations  for  the  examination  have  been  practically 
the  same  for  many  years,  and  will  probably  continue  so  ; 
but  tbe  number  of  selections  to  be  made  has  decreased,  and 
if  the  system,  so  strongly  urged  by  the  natives  of  India,  of 
allotting  a proportion  of  the  situations  in  the  Judicial  Ser- 
vice of  India  to  local  and  native  candidates,  be  carried  out, 
the  number  of  places  to  be  filled  at  competitions  in  London 
will  be  still  further  reduced. 

There  are  two  examinations  to  be  passed  before  the  can- 
didate proceeds  to  India ; the  first,  which  gives  a nomina- 
tion, is  competitive,  and  in  addition  to  the  selection  of 
candidates  being  decided  by  it,  the  choice  of  Presidency  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  being  chosen, 
the  Provinces  also  are  given  to  the  highest  candidates,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  appear  on  the  list. 

The  second  and  final  examination  takes  place  after  an 
interval  of  two  years,  and  by  it  the  seniority  of  the  candi- 
dates who  pass,  and  are  confirmed  in  their  appointments,  is 
determined. 

The  following  regulations  are  those  for  the  examinations 
in  the  year  1879  ; full  information  of  the  rules  for  the 
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examination  in  each  year  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

On  June  17th,  1879,  an  examination  of  candidates  was 
held  in  London.  At  this  examination  not  fewer  than  28 
candidates  were  to  be  selected,  if  so  many  should  be  found 
duly  qualified.  Of  these,  15  were  selected  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bengal  (8  for  the  Upper  Provinces  and  7 for  the 
Lower  Provinces),  7 to  that  of  Madras,  and  G to  that  of 
Bombay. 

Any  person  desirous  of  competing  nt  this  examination 
must  produce  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  before  the 
1st  of  April,  1879,  evidence  showing — 

(а)  That  he  is  a natural  born  subject  of  Her  Majesty. 

(б)  That  his  age  will  be  above  seventeen  years  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1879,  and  under  nineteen  years  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1879. 

(c)  That  he  has  no  disease,  constitutional  affection,  or 
bodily  infirmity  unfitting  him,  or  likely  to  unfit  him,  for  the 
Civil  Service  of  India. 

(d)  That  he  is  of  good  moral  character. 

Evidence  of  health  and  character  must  bear  date  not 
earlier  than  1st  March. 

He  must  also  pay  such  fee  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  may  prescribe.  (The  fee  for  this  examination  is  £5.) 

The  examination  takes  place  only  in  the  following 
branches  of  knowledge  : — 

Marks. 

English  Composition  .....  300 

History  of  England,  including  a period  selected 

by  the  candidate  .....  300 

English  Literature,  including  books  selected  by 

the  candidate 300 

Greek 600 

Latin 800 

French  500 

German  ........  500 

Italian 400 

Mathematics  (pure  and  mixed) ; the  examination 
will  range  from  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Elementary  Geometry,  up  to  the  elements 
of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
including  the  lower  portions  of  Applied  Ma- 
thematics 1000 
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Marks. 

Natural  Science,  that  is,  the  elements  of  any  two 
of  the  following  Sciences,  viz.,  Chemistry, 

500  ; Electricity  and  Magnetism,  300  ; Ex- 
perimental Laws  of  Heat  and  Light,  300  ; 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  with  outlines  of  As- 
tronomy, 300. 

Logic 300 

Elements  of  Political  Economy  . . . 300 

Sanskrit  ........  500 

Arabic 500 

The  standard  of  marking  in  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  will  be 
determined  with  reference  to  a high  degree  of  proficiency, 
such  as  may  be  expected  to  be  reached  by  a native  of  good 
education. 

Candidates  are  at  liberty  to  name  before  April  1st  any  or 
all  of  those  branches  of  knowledge.  No  subject  is  obligatory. 

The  marks  assigned  to  candidates  in  each  branch  will  be 
subject  to  such  deduction  as  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
may  deem  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  that  “ a candidate 
be  allowed  no  credit  at  all  for  taking  up  a subject  in  which 
he  is  a mere  smatterer.”  Marks  assigned  in  English  Com- 
position and  Mathematics  will  be  subject  to  no  deduction. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  having  reference  to  the 
final  examination. 

Selected  candidates,  before  proceeding  to  India,  will  be  on 
probation  for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  will  be 
examined  periodically,  with  a view  of  testing  their  progress, 


in  the  following  subjects: — 

Marks. 

1.  Law  ........  1,250 

2.  Classical  Languages  of  India — 

Sanski'it  . . . . . . 500 

Arabic  ......  400 

Persian  ......  400 

3.  Vernacular  Languages  of  India  . . . 400 

6.  The  History  and  Geography  of  India,  each  . 350 

5.  Political  Economy 350 


The  last  of  these  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  close  of 
the  second  year  of  probation,  and  will  be  called  the  “ final 
examination,”  at  which  it  will  be  decided  whether  a selected 
candidate  is  qualified  for  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  At  this 
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examination,  candidates  will  be  permitted  to  take  up  any 
one  of  the  following  branches  of  Natural  Science,  viz., 
Botany,  Geology,  and  Zoology,  for  which  350  marks  will  be 
allowed. 

The  following  announcement  was  made  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India. 

The  probationers  having  passed  the  necessary  examina- 
tions, will  be  required  to  report  themselves  to  their  Govern- 
ment in  India  not  later  than  the  close  of  December,  1882. 
(This  is  three  years  and  a half  from  the  time  of  the  first 
examination.) 

The  Presidency  will  have  been  chosen  in  order  of  merit, 
immediately  after  the  result  of  the  open  competition  has 
been  announced. 

The  seniority  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India  of  the  selected 
candidates  shall  be  determined  by  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  on  the  list  resulting  from  the  final  examination. 

An  allowance  of  £150  a year  will  be  given,  during  each  of 
the  two  years  of  their  probation,  to  all  candidates  who  pass 
their  probation  at  some  university  to  be  approved  before- 
hand by  the  Secretary  of  State,  provided  such  candidates 
shall  have  passed  the  required  examination  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  shall  have  com- 
plied with  such  rules  as  may  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  selected  candidates. 

All  selected  candidates  will  be  required,  after  having 
passed  the  second  probationary  examination,  to  attend  at  the 
India  Office,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  agreement 
binding  themselves,  amongst  other  things,  to  refund  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  amount  of  their  allowance  in  the  event  of 
their  failing  to  proceed  to  India.  A surety  will  be  re- 
quired. 

After  passing  the  final  examination,  each  candidate  will 
be  required  to  attend  again  at  the  India  Office,  with  the 
view  of  entering  into  covenants. 

The  stamps  payable  on  these  documents  amount  to  £1. 

Candidates  rejected  at  the  final  examination  of  1881  will 
in  no  case  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  re-exami- 
nation. 

The  limit  of  age  now  fixed  upon  opens  the  competition  to 
boys  just  leaving  school,  who  before  had  to  compete  with 
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those  who  had  had  the  benefit  of  two  years’  farther  study  at 
the  university — in  this  examination  a very  great  advantage. 

The  style  of  papers  set  at  the  examination  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  papers  set  at  an  ordinary  examination  for  a head 
form  at  a public  school,  or  still  more  like  those  given  at  open 
competitions  for  scholarships,  and  consequently  no  particular 
preparation  is  necessary  for  a lad  entering  on  a university 
career  other  than  he  would  naturally  go  through  previous 
to  any  examination.  A good  deal,  however,  depends  on  the 
correct  choice  of  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  regulation 
as  to  the  deduction  of  125  marks  to  be  made  from  the 
marks  obtained  in  each  subject  tells  strongly  in  favour  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  solid 
knowledge  in  a few  subjects  rather  than  to  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  many. 

Mathematics  should  be  taken  up  by  all,  as  every  mark 
gained  in  this  subject  is  allowed  to  count  towards  the  total 
of  the  examination. 

Next  in  importance  to  Mathematics  are  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  unless  a sound  knowledge  in  these  branches  of  learning 
has  been  obtained  at  school,  time  may  more  usefully  be 
devoted  to  gaining  a further  acquaintance  with  those  in 
which  some  progress  has  been  already  made.  In  Modern 
Languages  the  deduction  of  125  marks  will  be  almost  nearly 
all  those  gained,  unless  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Language  taken  up,  both  as  regards  speaking  and  writing,  be 
obtained ; but  it  appears  that  in  cases  in  which  great  pro- 
ficiency has  been  attained  in  any  subject,  the  marks 
deducted  will  be  restored,  in  which  case  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  mastery  of  a few  subjects  is  still  more  evident. 

Sanskrit  has  the  advantage  of  being  a subject  in  both  the 
examinations,  but  the  knowledge  expected  is  considerable, 
and  hardly  likely  to  repay  the  time  devoted  to  its  study ; 
of  Arabic  the  same  may  be  said  in  an  even  greater  degree, 
as  it  is  not  a subject  of  the  final  examination. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  experienced  tutor  will 
work  wonders  with  an  intelligent  lad  in  a very  short  time, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  absolute  necessity  for  such  an 
expensive  addition  to  the  already  great  expenses  of  educa- 
tion ; especially  as  at  almost  all  great  schools  preparation 
for  competitive  examinations  receives  the  greatest  attention. 

There  is  no  disgrace  in  failing  in  such  a severe  examina- 
tion as  that  for  nomination  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ; but 
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the  advantages  of  success  will  amply  repay  any  expenditure 
of  time  or  money  which  may  help  to  ensure  it.  A nomina- 
tion having  been  obtained,  the  candidate  will  have  to  pass 
two  years  of  study  at  an  authorised  university  before  pro- 
ceeding to  India,  during  which  time  he  will  receive  from 
government  an  allowance  of  £1 50  a year. 

The  universities  approved  of  as  places  of  study  for  candi- 
dates during  these  two  years  are  : — Oxford ; Cambridge  ; 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; Glasgow  ; Edinburgh  ; Aberdeen  ; 
University  College,  London ; and  King’s  College,  London. 
The  university  most  usually  preferred  is  Oxford,  at  which 
the  wants  of  candidates  are  specially  attended  to,  and  a 
system  of  special  teaching  for  them  instituted,  and  at 
Balliol  College  one  of  the  tutors  specially  superintends  the 
studies  of  candidates  for  Indian  Civil  Service.  At  any  of 
the  universities  the  degree  of  B.A.  may  be  taken  before  the 
time  for  proceeding  to  India  arrives.  The  best  plan  is  to 
enter,  if  possible,  at  a college  before  the  examination  for  a 
nomination,  as  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  require- 
ments of  a university  course  for  any  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  by  Government  for  study.  It  used 
to  be  the  custom  for  some  candidates  to  keep  their  terms  at 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Law,  so  as  to  be  called  to  the  bar  before 
leaving  for  India  ; there  were  doubtless  some  advantages 
connected  with  the  practice,  and  the  course  is  simplified 
somewhat  for  members  of  the  universities,  but  a candidate 
will  find  his  time  pretty  fully  occupied  diu-ing  the  two 
years’  probation  without  this,  and  the  expense  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  course  of  study  during  the  first  year  comprises  one 
of  the  classical  languages  of  India,  i.e.,  either  Sanskrit, 
Arabic,  or  Persian  ; and,  during  the  second  year,  either  one 
of  the  classical  languages,  or  the  second  vernacular  of  his 
presidency,  the  chief  vernacular  of  his  presidency  being 
studied  throughout  the  two  years. 

In  law  the  course  of  study  will  be  in — 1.  General  Juris- 
prudence. 2.  (a)  Proceedings  in  English  Courts  of  Justice; 
\b)  Law  of  Evidence.  3.  Laws  of  India.  The  examina- 
tion in  proceedings  in  English  Courts  of  Justice  will  include 
reports  of  a specified  number  of  cases  heard  by  the  candidate 
himself  in  Courts  of  Justice,  regulations  for  the  collection 
of  which  will  be  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  text  books 
for  the  other  subjects  are  notified. 
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The  other  subjects  are  the  History  and  Geography  of 
India,  Political  Economy,  and  Natural  Science.  Examina- 
tions in  these  subjects  will  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  half  year,  and  the  half-yearly  allowance  will  be  paid  to 
those  candidates  who  shall  have  passed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners.  Deductions  may  be  made  from  this 
allowance  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  examination  is 
unsatisfactory,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  deficiency. 
After  each  examination  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Before  the  final  examination  candidates  will  be  expected 
to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  in  horse- 
manship. After  the  final  examination  candidates  will  be 
required  to  report  themselves  in  India  by  a certain  date, 
about  one  year  after  the  final  examination  has  taken  place. 

Since  the  above  regulations,  which  lowered  the  highest 
limit  of  age  from  21  to  19,  were  published,  some  agitation 
has  been  raised  with  reference  to  the  large  amount  of  work 
expected  in  so  short  a time  of  training  after  selection  of 
candidates. 

This  amount  is  rigidly  fixed  for  each  half-year,  and  is 
fully  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  selected  candidate’s 
time  if  he  conscientiously  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  allotted 
task. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  extend  the  time  of  probation 
before  joining  in  India  to  three  years.,  and  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a beneficial  change,  and  would  enable  candidates 
to  obtain  a university  degree  without  difficulty  before 
leaving  England. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  and 
Woods  and  Forests  of  India  Department  may  be  briefly 
noticed. 

Examinations  are  held  as  vacancies  occur,  and  in  both 
services  the  pay  and  prospects  are  good.  In  the  Woods  and 
Forests  Department  a certain  amount  of  technical  education 
has  to  be  gone  through  before  the  appointments  are  con- 
firmed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  medical  profession  differs  in  one  respect  from  all 
tlie  other  professions  of  which  we  have  as  yet  spoken, 
except  the  bar.  In  spite  of  the  expensive  training  requisite, 
and  the  time  and  money  spent  in  a course  of  professional 
study,  no  certain  income  is  ensured  to  a medical  practitioner 
after  the  necessary  qualifications  are  obtained.  Doctors  are, 
however,  only  too  necessary  at  times  for  all  of  us,  and  few 
of  them  possessing  average  abilities  fail  to  realize  at  any 
rate  a fair  income  after  a short  time  ; while  for  the 
fortunate  and  peculiarly  skilful  members  of  the  profession, 
there  are  large  fortunes  and  high  honours  to  be  gained,  and 
against  the  more  certain  emoluments  of  some  other  pro- 
fessions may  be  set  the  ever-increasing  interest  and  progres- 
sive scientific  triumphs,  which  contrast  favourably  with  the 
dull  and  unvarying  routine  of  official  life.  There  can  be  no 
lack  of  variety  or  even  novelty  in  the  practice  of  a 
physician’s  or  surgeon’s  profession.  No  man  could  make 
himself  a master  of  even  the  majority  of  special  classes  of 
disease  studied  by  a consulting  physician ; and  though  all 
doctors  cannot  be  great  masters  of  their  art,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  each  and  all  to  devote  themselves  to  one  particular 
branch  of  study  in  which  they  may  fairly  hope  to  become 
proficient,  in  addition  to  the  somewhat  dull  round  of  pro- 
fessional visits  by  which  their  income  is  principally  made  up. 

To  take  a lower  view  of  the  profession,  it  is  one  in  Avhich 
as  great  ease  can  be  obtained  and  as  little  work  need  be 
done  as  in  any  other.  There  are  numberless  appointments 
under  the  Home  and  Colonial  Government,  and  even  in 
private  establishments,  in  which  a very  considerable  income 
may  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a certainly  not  overwhelming 
expenditure  of  hard  work. 
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Still  there  is  always  the  chance  of  entire  failure,  although 
the  severe  qualifications  very  properly  required  before  a 
student  can  be  registered  as  a qualified  practitioner  reduce 
the  numbers  of  incompetent  medical  men  to  a minimum  ; 
and  a father  who  can  expend  the  requisite  amount  on  the 
expensive  education  necessary,  (and  this,  after  all,  is  not 
very  much  more  expensive  than  a first-class  school,  and  less 
so  than  a university  education,)  may  expect  his  son  to  be 
fairly  started  in  life  a couple  of  years  after  his  name 
appears  as  a qualified  member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Interest  and  connection  are  here  undoubtedly,  at  the 
first  start,  as  important  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life  ; a 
practice  must  be  bought  for,  or  left  to,  a doctor  whose 
talents  are  not  so  strikingly  great  as  to  ensure  his  imme- 
diately obtaining  a large  number  of  patients  or  a good 
appointment  ; but  then  there  always  will  be  a difficulty  in 
ensuring  a competency  for  the  less  talented  members  of  our 
families. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  expensive  nature  of  the 
professional  education  enforced  by  the  Medical  Acts.  In  no 
profession  is  education  of  a sound  and  reliable  character  so 
essential  for  the  safety  of  the  public  ; and,  as  far  as  the  stu- 
dents themselves  are  concerned,  we  would  advise  no  eco- 
nomy, or  rather  no  parsimony,  in  expense  ; for  in  the  end 
there  can  be  no  economy  in  starting  a lad  in  life  unprovided 
with  any  means  of  which  he  can  make  immediate  use.  Be- 
fore detailing  the  courses  of  the  medical  schools  at  which  a 
student  can  qualify  for  the  necessary  examinations,  with  the 
attendant  expenses,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  best  education 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  cheapest,  and  a medical  degree, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  should  be  taken 
as  soon  as  practicable  ; and  that  no  doubt  the  greatest  faci- 
lities for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  will  be  found  in 
London,  though  the  rules  relating  to  medical  practitioners 
are  so  stringent  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a person 
who  has  not  received  a sufficient  education  for  all  the  pro- 
bable requirements  of  his  profession  to  obtain  the  requisite 
qualifications  before  registering  his  name. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  no  person  not 
registered  as  a qualified  practitioner  by  the  Medical  Council 
can  recover  any  charge  for  professional  assistance,  or  hold  any 
government  medical  appointment. 

The  fee  for  registration  is  £5,  and  an  application,  accom- 
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panied  by  the  fee  and  proof  of  the  necessary  qualifications 
must  be  made  either  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  Branch  Councils  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  qualifications  which  will  at  present  admit  to  registra- 
tion are  as  follows : — 

1.  Fellow,  Member,  or  Licentiate,  or  Extra  Licentiate  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

2.  Fellow,  Member,  or  Licentiate  of  Royal  College  of 

Physicians,  Edinburgh. 

3.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  Col- 

lege of  Physicians  of  Ireland. 

4.  Fellow,  or  Member,  or  Licentiate  in  Midwifery  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

5.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

Edinburgh. 

6.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons  of  Glasgow. 

7.  Fellow  or  Licentiate  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

Ireland. 

8.  Licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  London. 

9.  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries’  Hall,  Dublin. 

1 0.  Doctor,  or  Bachelor,  or  Licentiate  of  Medicine  of  any 

University  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

11.  Bachelor  of  Surgery  of  any  University  in  the  United 

Kingdom  authorised  to  grant  such  degrees. 

None  of  these  qualifications  can  be  obtained  under  four 
years’  professional  study,  and  some  will  occupy  more  than 
five  ; but  the  difference  in  the  cost  will  be  considerable  be- 
tween the  most  highly  valued  qualification,  that  is,  the 
Licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  combined 
with  a medical  degree  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  the 
lowest  qualification,  or  that  of  the  Licence  of  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Society. 

Licence  op  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lon- 
don.— This  is  a qualification  to  practise  medicine,  surgery, 
and  midwifery,  and  is  recognised,  in  conferring  some  govern- 
ment appointments,  as  a qualification  in  both  medicine  and 
surgery. 

Candidates  for  the  licence  are  required  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  the  following  effect : — 

I.  Of  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
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II.  Of  moral  character. 

III.  Of  having  passed,  before  the  commencement  of  pro- 

fessional study,  an  examination  in  general  sub- 
jects. 

IV.  Of  having  been  registered  in  the  prescribed  manner  as 

a medical  student  before  commencing  professional 
study  towards  the  term  required. 

V.  Of  having  been  engaged  in  professional  studies  during 

four  years,  of  which  at  least  three  winter  sessions 
and  two  summer  sessions  shall  have  been  passed  at 
recognised  medical  schools,  and  one  winter  and  two 
summer  sessions  iu  either  attending  the  practice  of 
an  hospital,  or  lectures  on  professional  subjects,  or 
as  pupil  to  a legally  qualified  practitioner. 

VI.  Of  having  attended,  during  three  winter  sessions  and 

two  summer  sessions,  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  at  a recognised  hospital,  and  spent  a cer- 
tain time  in  prescribed  studies. 

VII.  Of  having  studied  during  certain  prescribed  periods 
the  various  branches  of  professional  knowledge. 

VIII.  Of  having  passed  the  professional  examinations. 

The  fee  for  the  licence  to  practise  physic,  including  the 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery,  as  Licentiate 
of  the  College,  is  15  guineas,  which  includes  the  fees  paid 
on  the  two  professional  examinations,  the  first  of  which 
may  be  passed  after  two  winter  sessions  at  a medical  school, 
and  the  second  after  four  years  of  professional  study  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  above. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  for  the  first  examina- 
tion : — 

Anatomy. 

Physiology. 

Second,  or  Pass  Examination  : — 

Medicine  and  Medical  Anatomy. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women. 

Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry  in  its  application  to 
Pathology,  Pharmacy,  and  Toxicology. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  probably  the  most 
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difficult  examination  in  professional  attainments  of  the  metro- 
politan licensing  bodies,  the  range  of  subjects  being  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  examination  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  and  the  Apothecaries’  Society. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — The  examination 
for  Membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  requires 
the  same  length  of  study  as  that  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  course  is  almost  identical  with  that 
mentioned  above  ; but  the  final  examination  is  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  surgical  qualifications,  while  the  examina- 
tion for  Fellowship  is  open  only  to  candidates  who  have 
attained  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  can  present  certificates 
of  additional  hospital  study  and  attendance  on  a special 
course  of  operations  on  the  dead  subject. 

The  fee  for  membership  is  £22,  including  the  fee  paid  on 
the  primary  examination ; and  for  the  fellowship,  25  guineas, 
or  5 guineas  to  members. 

Society  of  Apothecaries. — Candidates  for  the  first  ex- 
examination must  have  completed  the  recognised  curriculum 
of  study  to  the  close  of  the  second  winter  session,  and  in 
addition  have  attended  three  months  practical  pharmacy  ; 
and  the  examination  includes  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and 
botany.  The  second  examination  is  held  after  four  years’ 
study,  and  is  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 

Midwifery,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 

Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology. 

Microscopical  Pathology. 

The  fee  for  the  first  examination  is  three  guineas,  and  an 
additional  fee  of  three  guineas  for  the  licence  to  practise 
after  passing  the  second  examination. 

The  licences  of  the  three  examining  bodies  detailed  above 
are  sufficient  qualifications  to  become  a registered  practi- 
tioner, and  are  those  most  frequently  resorted  to;  before 
proceeding  to  give  the  requirements  of  the  universities 
before  a degree  can  be  obtained,  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion in  arts  required  by  these  bodies,  and  the  course  of 
medical  study  prescribed  by  them,  with  the  consequent 
expenses,  will  be  considered. 
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The  Preliminary  Examination  in  arts  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  illiterate  persons  obtaining  an  entrance 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  a medical  adviser  being  of  all 
persons  the  one  most  requiring,  or  rather,  in  whom  is  most 
required,  tact  and  the  quality  of  being  a cheerful  and  well- 
informed  companion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  examina- 
tion is  not  of  a more  stringent  character  • but  at  present 
the  education  required  to  pass  the  necessary  examination  is 
not  of  a very  wide  or  deep  kind. 

Before  any  professional  study  is  allowed  to  count  towards 
the  period  required  by  the  examining  bodies,  the  student 
must  be  registered  under  the  Medical  Act.  A student 
should  then  register  his  name  at  the  Medical  Council,  253, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  immediately  after  passing  one  or 
other  of  the  examinations  approved. 

Students  are  exempted  from  further  examination  on  pro- 
ducing a certificate  of  their  having  passed  other  examina- 
tions accepted  by  the  examining  bodies  as  sufficient.  The 
principal  of  these  are  : — 

A Degree  in  Arts  at  any  University  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Colonies,  or  Responsions  at  Oxford  and 
Previous  Examination  at  Cambridge. 

First  Examination  at  Durham,  or  Entrance  Examina- 
tion at  Dublin  and  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 

Preliminary  Examination  for  Graduation  in  Medicine 
or  Surgery  at  any  university. 

Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  or  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall,  Ireland. 

Local  University  Examination,  with  certificate  of  exami- 
nation in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Various  Colonial  University  examinations. 

A candidate  who  has  passed  none  of  these,  must  pass  one 
or  other  of  the  following  preliminary  examinations : — 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Apothecaries’  Hall. 

University  of  London  Matriculation. 

The  only  serious  examination  of  these  three  is  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  at  London  University,  but  this  should, 
if  possible,  be  passed,  as  it  enables  the  student  to  proceed 
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at  any  subsequent  time  to  graduation  in  medicine  or  sur- 
gery ; it  is,  however,  a severe  examination,  and  will  probably 
require  some  ability  and  a good  deal  of  hard  work,  if  it  is 
passed,  as  it  should  be  to  avoid  loss  of  time,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  This  is  the  usual  age  for  medical  students  to  com- 
mence their  professional  studies,  and  it  will  leave  ample 
time  to  fulfil  all  requirements  by  the  time  the  minimum  age 
to  obtain  a licence  to  practise  is  reached  ; and  if  no  time  is 
wasted,  and  the  candidate  is  an  intelligent  one,  the  degree 
of  M.B.  may  be  also  taken. 

The  subjects  of  these  three  examinations  are  as  follows  : — 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Compulsory  Subjects  : — 

1.  Writing  from  Dictation. 

2.  English  Grammar. 

3.  English  Composition ; such  as  a short  description  of 

a place  or  account  of  some  natural  product. 

4.  Arithmetic  ; a competent  knowledge  of  the  first  four 

rules,  Vulgar.  Fractions,  and  Decimals  must  be 

shown. 

5.  Questions  on  the  Geography  of  Europe  and  par- 

ticularly of  the  British  Isles. 

G.  Questions  on  the  outlines  of  English  History,  i.e., 

the  succession  of  the  Sovereigns,  and  the  leading 

events  of  each  reign. 

7.  Mathematics;  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.,  Algebra  to 

Simple  Equations  inclusive. 

8.  Translation  of  a passage  from  the  Second  Book  of 

Cresar’s  “ Dc  Bello  Gallico.” 

Optional  Subjects : — 

1.  Translation  of  a passage  from  the  First  Book  of  the 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 

2.  Translation  of  a passage  from  X.  B.  Saintine’s 

“ Picciola.” 

3.  Translation  of  a passage  from  Schiller’s  “Wilhelm 

Tell.” 

With  questions  on  the  grammar  of  each  subject. 

4.  Mechanics,  1 

5.  Chemistry,  > Elementary. 

6.  Botany  and  Zoology,  ) 

7.  Euclid,  Books  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI. 
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The  dates  of  examination  are  advertised  in  the  Journals. 
Candidates  must  apply  for  proper  forms,  and  send  in  an 
application  to  be  examined  three  weeks  before  the  exami- 
nation. 

A candidate,  in  order  to  qualify  for  Membership,  must 
pass  at  the  same  examination  in  all  the  compulsory  and  one 
of  the  optional  subjects ; for  Fellowship,  in  all  the  com- 
pulsory and  four  of  the  optional  subjects. 

The  fee  is  two  guineas. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries. — The  compulsory  subjects 
in  the  Examination  of  Arts  of  this  society  are  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  optional  subjects  of  which  one  must  be  passed  are : 
Greek,  French,  German,  Natural  Philosophy. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names,  with  the  optional 
subject  chosen,  at  least  a week  before  the  examination. 

The  fee  is  one  guinea,  which  must  be  paid  on  applying  for 
examination,  or  at  least  a week  before  examination. 

University  of  London  Matriculation. — This  examina- 
tion is  a very  much  more  difficult  one  than  either  of  those 
mentioned  already,  but  is  necessary  for  students  who  intend 
to  take  a medical  degree  at  London  University. 

There  are  two  examinations  in  each  year,  one  in  January 
and  the  other  in  June. 

Candidates  must  forward  to  the  Registrar,  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  examination,  a certificate  showing  that  they 
have  completed  their  sixteenth  year,  and  a fee  of  two  pounds 
must  be  paid  on  inscribing  a name  on  the  register  of  the 
University. 

To  pass,  candidates  must  show  a competent  knowledge  in 
each  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Any  two  of  the  following  languages : — Greek,  French, 

German,  Sanskrit,  or  Arabic. 

3.  The  English  Language,  English  History,  and  Modern 

Geography. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Natural  Philosophy. 

6.  Chemistry. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
of  examination. 
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Latin.  One  subject  selected  by  the  Senate  one  year  and 
a half  before  the  examination,  with  easy  passages 
from  other  books,  to  be  translated  into  English. 
Questions  will  be  set  in  History  and  Geography 
connected  with  the  set  subject.  A separate  paper 
will  be  set  on  Latin  Grammar,  containing  simple  and 
easy  passages  for  translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

Greek.  One  Book  of  Homer  or  Xenophon  selected  by  the 
Senate  one  year  and  a half  previously,  with  questions 
in  Grammar,  and  on  History  and  Geography  con- 
nected with  the  set  subject,  and  short  and  easy 
passages  from  other  books. 

French.  Passages  for  translation  into  English,  with 
questions  on  grammar  limited  to  the  accidence. 

German.  Passages  for  translation  into  English,  with 
questions  limited  (unless  German  is  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  Greek,)  to  the  accidence. 

Sanskrit,  Arabic.  Passages  for  translation  into  English, 
and  questions  on  grammar. 

English.  Orthography ; writing  from  Dictation.  The 
Grammatical  Structure  of  the  Language. 

History  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  with  questions  in  Modern  Geography. 

Mathematics. 

Arithmetic;  with  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  and 
Extraction  of  Square  Root. 

Algebra,  to  Proportion,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical 
Progressions,  and  Simple  Equations. 

Geometry ; first  four  Books  of  Euclid. 

Natural  Philosophy;  elements  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics,  Optics,  Heat. 

The  examination  will  last  five  days,  and  candidates  will 
be  classed  in  three  divisions,  the  honour  division  being 
arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 

Three  exhibitions,  of  £30,  £20,  and  £15,  will  be  given  to 
the  first  three  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  who 
express  their  intention  of  proceeding  to  a University  Degree 
within  a certain  time. 

These  examinations  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in 
London;  Owens  College,  Manchester;  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Liverpool  and  Birmingham;  and  University  College,  Bristol. 

The  student  having  passed  the  Preliminary  Examination 
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in  Arts,  and  registered  himself  as  a medical  student,  should 
enter  at  once  one  of  the  medical  schools.  Two  years  and  a 
half  of  the  four  years’  professional  study  necessary  before  a 
licence  to  practise  can  be  obtained,  must  be  spent  at  one  of 
these,  and  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  student’s  advantage  to 
pass  the  whole  of  the  four  years  there. 

At  any  of  these  schools  a student  may  enter  either  for  the 
whole  course  of  two  and  a half  years  or  for  a single  session ; 
the  fees  payable  for  a whole  course  being  generally  rather 
less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  by  sessions.  Lectures 
can  also  be  attended  on  separate  subjects,  but  it  will  almost 
invariably  be  found  the  better  plan  for  a student  to  attend 
the  whole  course  at  one  school. 

The  principal  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Schools,  with 
their  fees,  are  detailed  below,  the  payments  entitling  the 
student  to  a perpetual  ticket  for  hospital  practice. 

S.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  and  Col- 
lege. The  Clinical  practice  of  this 


hospital  comprises  a service  of  710 

£ 

s. 

d. 

beds  ...... 

131 

5 

0 

S.  Thomas’  Hospital  . . . 

125 

0 

0 

Guy’s  Hospital 

S.  George’s  Hospital  . . . . 

125 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

Middlesex  Hospital  .... 

90 

0 

0 

London  Hospital . . . . . 

105 

0 

0 

Westminster  Hospital 

92 

10 

0 

University  College  Hospital . . . 

105 

0 

0 

Charing  Cross  Hospital  and  College  . 

83 

0 

0 

King’s  College  Hospital  . . . 

100 

0 

0 

S.  Mary’s  Hospital  .... 

131 

5 

0 

In  choosing  between  these  various  schools  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  the  entrance  fee,  if  paid  in  one  sum  or  in 
instalments  which  will  amount  to  a little  more,  during  the 
whole  course,  will  give  the  student  the  right  of  competing 
for  the  scholarships  attached  to  a hospital,  at  which  he 
enters  for  the  whole  course ; and  these  scholarships,  in  some 
instances,  are  very  valuable.  At  S.  Bartholomew’s,  two  of 
£1 30,  for  one  year,  are  awarded  on  the  result  of  an  entrance 
examination  yearly,  and  at  Guy’s,  University  College,  and 
S.  Thomas’,  there  are  others  of  the  same  or  even  greater 
value.  The  advantages  of  a large  hospital  are  very  great, 
not  only  during  the  first  year  of  study,  but  also  in  the 
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experience  gained  while  holding  the  various  appointments 
and  offices  on  the  staff,  which  are  allotted  without  payment, 
according  to  the  merit  of  students. 

Attached  to  S.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  is  a college  in 
which  students  can  board  at  a low  tariff  j the  charges  for 
rooms  are  exceedingly  moderate,  and  those  for  board  not 
high ; the  students  are  subject  to  certain  rules  as  to  attend- 
ance, and  have  to  keep  certain  fixed  hours  and  dine  in  Hall 
daily.  Every  facility  is  afforded  students  residing  in  the 
college  for  attendance  at  all  the  ordinary  lectures  of  a medical 
course,  and  in  addition  the  extra  classes  held  by  some  of  the 
professors  for  preparation  for  the  various  examinations. 

At  most  of  the  hospitals  advice  will  be  given  to  pupils  as 
to  their  places  of  residence,  and  in  many  instances  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  them  to  board  with  members  of  the 
hospital  staff. 

The  principal  Provincial  Schools  of  Medicine  are  : — 

Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

Bristol  Royal  Infirmary. 

Bristol  General  Hospital  and  School  of  Medicine. 

Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge. 

Leeds  School  of  Medicine  and  General  Infirmary. 

Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  and  School  of  Medicine. 

Liverpool  Royal  Southern  Hospital. 

Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  Owens  College  School 
of  Medicine. 

College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  connected  with 
Durham  University. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  Norwich. 

Sheffield  School  of  Medicine. 

Sheffield  Public  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

North  Staffordsire  Infirmary,  Hartshill. 

Wolverhampton  and  Staffordshire  General  Hospital. 

York  County  Hospital. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  various  schools  of  medicine 
attached  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Universities.  The  expense 
of  attending  these  provincial  schools  is  less  than  that  of  at- 
tending a London  one ; but  at  least  two  and  a half  years  should, 
if  possible,  be  spent  at  a London  school  in  any  case,  which  will 
in  the  end  render  the  expense  about  the  same.  Professional 
lecturers  are  rarely  overpaid,  and  the  money  laid  out  in 
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education  is  generally  well  spent,  the  additional  experi- 
ence and  better  teaching  obtained  in  a London  school  of 
medicine  fully  compensating  for  the  additional  cost ; though, 
of  course,  in  some,  probably  in  many  cases,  the  principal 
object  is  to  gain  a fair  pi’ofessional  education  at  the  least 
cost.  In  such  a case  some  of  the  provincial  schools,  notably 
those  of  the  Scotch  universities  or  Durham,  will  be  a decided 
saving  in  expenditure,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a medical 
degree  may  be  obtained ; though,  now-a-days,  in  all  faculties 
a degree  is  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  standing  of  the 
university  at  which  it  is  obtained. 

_ To  proceed  to  the  subject  of  medical  degrees,  a qualifica- 
tion to  practise  may  be  obtained  on  completion  of  four  years’ 
professional  study,  the  proper  lectures  having  been  attended 
and  examinations  passed  as  prescribed  by  the  various  licens- 
ing bodies  : but  the  practitioner  who  has  obtained  a degree  at 
a first-rate  university,  or  even  at  one  of  the  lesser  universities, 
will  always  possess  an  additional  proof  of  professional  study, 
and  will  consequently  be  employed  with  greater  confidence. 
As  far  as  a man’s  abilities  may  be  judged  by  his  titles,  the 
doctor  in  whom  most  confidence  should  be  placed  should  be 
the  one  who  has  obtained  his  degree  at  London  University, 
together  with  the  licence  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Membership  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  which  may  be  made 
to  fit  in  with  the  ordinary  course  of  obtaining  the  degree, 
the  M.B.  at  London  requiring  a longer  period  of  study  by  a 
year  than  the  other  titles,  if  the  full  course  as  recom- 
mended by  the  university  be  followed.  The  work  for  the  pre- 
liminary Scientific  examination  may,  however,  be  carried  on 
during  the  two  years’  professional  study  required  before  the 
first  M.B.  examination  can  be  passed;  or  the  preliminary 
scientific  examination  may  be  passed  immediately  after 
matriculation.  The  Matriculation  and  preliminary  Scientific 
examination  passed,  the  examination  for  M.B.  may  be  taken 
up  at  any  time. 

The  examinations  to  be  passed  before  a degree  can  be 
obtained,  the  various  degrees  and  recommendations,  as  given 
in  the  London  University  Calendar,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Matriculation,  examination  yearly  in  January  and 

J une,  and  may  be  passed  at  1 6. 

2.  The  preliminary  Scientific  examination,  held  in  July. 

Candidates  must  be  17  years  of  age,  and  must 

have  passed  Matriculation. 
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The  subjects  are — 

Experimental  Physics. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Zoology. 

The  fee  is  £5. 

Successful  candidates  may  compete  for  honours  in  the 
following  subjects  : an  exhibition  of  £40  per  annum  for  two 
years,  and  a bronze  medal  being  awarded  to  the  first  and 
second  candidates  in  Experimental  Physics. 

1.  Experimental  Physics. 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Botany. 

4.  Zoology. 

A year’s  study  is  recommended  for  this  examination,  after 
matriculation,  and  before  commencing  strictly  professional 
studies.  University  classes  on  the  subjects  of  this  examina- 
tion may  be  attended  in  the  Faculty  of  Science. 

The  first  M.B.  examination  is  held  in  July,  and  may  be 
passed  at  the  age  of  19.  Two  years’  study  and  certificates 
of  dissecting  and  attendance  on  lectures  are  required. 

The  subjects  are — 

Anatomy. 

Physiology : this  subject  may  be  postponed  until  a 
later  yeai',  but  such  postponement  will  disqualify 
for  honours  examination. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

The  fee  is  £5. 

Successful  candidates  may  be  examined  in  honours  in 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Physiology  and  Histology. 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. 

4.  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

In  each  of  the  first  two  subjects  an  exhibition  of  £40  a 
year  for  two  years  will  be  awarded  to  the  first  candidate, 
and  a gold  medal  to  first  and  second. 
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In  the  other  two  subjects  an  exhibition  of  £30  a year  for 
two  years  and  a gold  medal  to  the  first  candidate  in  each. 

The  second  M.B.  examination  is  held  in  November,  and 
may  not  be  passed  before  the  age  of  21. 

Certificates  must  be  produced  of  the  requisite  attendance 
on  lectures  and  hospital  practice. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are — 

General  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  Hygiene. 

Surgery. 

Medicine. 

Obstetric  Medicine. 

Forensic  Medicine. 

The  fee  is  £5. 

The  examination  will  include  questions  in  Anatomy  and 
Pathological  Chemistry. 

Successful  candidates  may  be  examined  for  honours  in 

1.  Medicine. 

2.  Obstetric  Medicine. 

3.  Forensic  Medicine. 

An  exhibition  of  £50  per  annum  for  two  years  is  awarded 
to  the  first  candidate  in  medicine  • and  one  of  £30  per 
annum  for  two  years  to  the  first  candidate  in  each  of  the 
other  subjects.  A gold  medal  is  awarded  to  the  first  and 
second  candidates  in  each  subject. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Surgery  must 
have  passed  the  second  M.B.  examination,  and  have  attended 
a course  of  operative  surgery,  with  operations  on  the  dead 
subject. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are — 

Surgery. 

Sm’gical  Anatomy. 

The  fee  is  £5. 

Successful  candidates  may  be  examined  for  honours  in 
surgery,  an  exhibition  of  £50  per  annum  for  two  years  and 
two  gold  medals  being  given  in  this  subject. 

The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery 
are  obtained  after  two  years’  further  study,  or  five  years 
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practice  of  the  profession,  and  passing  a further  examination 
in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  professional  attainments, 
and  payment  of  a further  fee  of  £5. 

Of  the  universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  those  of  which 
the  medical  degrees  are  the  most  highly  valued  (after  London) 
arc  probably  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh.  The  conditions 
under  which  degrees  are  granted  at  these  universities  will  be 
briefly  stated,  after  which  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Durham,  Dublin,  and  the  minor  Scotch  universities  "will  be 
noticed. 

Cambridge  University. — The  degree  of  M.B.  at  Cam- 
bridge requires  five  years’  study,  of  which  time  nine  terms, 
or  three  years,  must  be  passed  in  residence.  The  degree 
of  B.A.  may  be  taken  during  this  time  ; but  for  a student 
wishing  to  graduate  with  honours  in  any  Tripos,  the  total 
time  of  study  must  be  somewhat  longer.  The  course  will 
be  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree,  until  the  Pre- 
vious Examination  has  been  passed. 

Immediately  after  this  the  student  should  register  him- 
self as  a medical  student,  and  proceed  to  the  study  of  botany, 
chemistry,  and  anatomy,  which  he  will  require  for  his  first 
professional  examinations.  Of  these  there  are  at  Cambridge 
three  ; and  as  too  much  time  cannot  be  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  them,  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  the  full  benefit 
of  the  course,  there  can  be  none  to  spare  for  the  requisite 
studies  for  a degree  in  Arts  with  honours.  If  this  is  aimed 
at,  the  student  should  defer  his  medical  studies  until  he  has 
passed  his  Tripos;  but  the  ordinary  B.A.  degree  may,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  economise  time,  be  passed  during  the  period  of 
medical  study,  as  clinical  study  is  better  deferred  until 
after  the  first  medical  examination  is  passed,  so  that  the 
general  B.A.  examination  may  be  passed  before  time  is  re- 
quired for  attendance  on  hospital  practice,  while  the  subjects 
for  study  for  the  first  medical  examination,  and  the  special 
examination  in  natural  science,  are  nearly  identical. 

The  Medical  Examinations  are — 

The  first  examination  in  mechanics  and  hydrostatics, 
chemistry  with  heat  and  electricity,  and  botany. 

Before  admission,  certificates  are  required  of  attendance 
on  lectures  in  chemistry  and  botany.  This  may  be  passed 
at  any  time  after  the  Previous  Examination. 

The  Second  Examination  is  in  the  elements  of  comparative 
anatomy,  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  pharmacology. 
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Before  admission,  the  student  mnst  produce  certificates  of 
attendance  on  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy,  human 
anatomy,  materia  medica  and  pathology,  of  having  practised 
dissection  for  a season,  and  having  attended  hospital  practice 
for  one  year. 

The  Third  Examination  is  in  pathology  and  the  practice  of 
physic,  clinical  medicine,  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  student  must  produce  certificates  of  attendance  on 
lectures  on  these  subjects,  and  on  clinical  surgery  and 
midwifery,  and  of  attendance  on  hospital  practice  for  three 
years. 

These  three  examinations  qualify  for  the  degree  of  M.B. 
The  degree  of  M.D.  may  be  taken  after  three  years  from 

M.B. 

To  obtain  the  surgical  degree  of  M.C.  all  the  examinations 
for  M.B.  must  be  passed,  and  a second  course  of  lectures  on 
human  anatomy,  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery, 
clinical  surgery  and  midwifery  attended,  and  certificate  of  a 
second  season's  dissections,  and  attendance  of  three  years  on 
the  surgical  practice  of  an  hospital,  and  appointment  as  house 
surgeon  or  dresser  for  six  months  produced. 

There  is  a further  examination  in  surgery  for  the  degree 
of  M.C. 

The  University  fees  are  for  M.B.  £8,  for  M.D.  £10,  with 
various  fees  to  the  colleges.  The  fees  for  M.C.  are  £18, 
when  no  previous  degree  has  been  taken,  £12  for  a B.A.  or 
M.D.,  £6  for  a B.A.  and  M.D.,  £1  for  an  M.A.  and  M.D. 
After  passing  the  Second  Medical  Examination,  it  is  probably 
best  for  a student  studying  for  a medical  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge to  pass  the  rest  of  his  time  at  a London  or  pro- 
vincial medical  school  and  hospital.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
study  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital  at  Cambridge  is  as  good  as  any, 
but  a larger  hospital  is  recommended  for  subsequent  study. 

Edinburgh. — Next  to  London  and  Cambridge,  the  best 
schools  for  medical  students  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
Edinburgh.  Here,  besides  the  university,  a great  number 
of  the  students  of  which  are  students  in  medicine,  are  the 
Loyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

The  university  confers  three  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  Master  in  Surgery.  The  course 
for  B.M.  and  M.C.  occupies  about  five  years  of  medical  and 
surgical  study,  one  at  least  of  which  must  be  passed  at  this 
university.  The  total  cost  for  the  four  years’  study  at  this 
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university,  including  the  fees  for  degrees  of  B.M.  and  M.C. 
is  at  the  lowest  £105. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  confer  separate  licences,  but  for  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  students  the  licences  of  the  two 
colleges  are  conferred  after  a joint  examination  ; so  that  the 
successful  candidate  is  able  to  register  the  qualifications  of 
two  separate  licensing  bodies,  which  is  necessary  for  all 
Government  appointments.  The  lowest  cost  of  study  and 
fees  for  the  two  licences  is  £95,  while  the  minimum  for  one 
licence  only  is  £80. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above-mentioned  figures  that 
medical  education  at  Edinburgh  will  cost  considerably  less 
than  that  at  one  of  the  best  London  schools,  while  the  cost 
of  living  in  Edinburgh  can  be  brought  as  low  as  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  No  doubt  the  London  schools  are 
the  best,  and  at  some  (Charing  Cross  School,  for  instance), 
the  cost  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  greater  than  in  Edinburgh. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity confers  a degree  at  a very  slight  cost  above  that  of 
the  licences  to  practise,  and  that  in  the  medical  profession 
no  degree  is  more  highly  valued,  with  the  exception  of  the 
degrees  of  London,  Paris,  which  is  considered  almost  equal  to 
London,  and  perhaps  Cambridge. 

Oxford  is  not  a University  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
medical  teaching.  Its  medical  degrees  are  probably  the 
most  expensive  of  any  to  obtain,  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quii'ed  is  greater  than  at  any  other  university.  The  course, 
including  the  time  required  to  obtain  B.A.,  -which  must  be 
taken  first,  will  occupy  seven  years,  or,  if  honours  be  taken 
in  the  Natural  Science  School,  and  the  student  is  prepared 
at  once  to  pass  the  First  Medical  Examination,  six  and  a 
half. 

Hospital  practice  must  be  attended  elsewhere,  and.  for 
the  Second  Examination,  which  takes  place  two  years  after 
the  first,  and  is  the  final  examination  for  B.M.,  certificates 
of  hospital  practice  must  be  produced,  and  the  works  of 
one  or  two  of  the  ancient  medical  writers  taken  up  as  a 
subject. 

Medical  education  of  the  highest  class  may  be  obtained  in 
Dublin.  Dublin,  like  Edinburgh,  has  its  King’s  and  Queen’s 
College  of  Physicians,  its  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  its 
University. 
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The  University  requires  a candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Medicine  to  be  a graduate  in  Arts,  but  to  shorten 
the  time  of  study,  students  who  are  desirous  of  graduating 
in  Medicine  are  allowed  certain  privileges  in  the  subjects 
required  of  them  for  their  Examination  in  Arts  after  the  first 
two  years  of  the  course.  Four  years’  study  in  professional 
subjects  are  required,  but  the  following  schools  are  recog- 
nised by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  in  addition  to  the 
University  School  of  Physic  : — 

1.  The  School  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 

Ireland. 

2.  The  Carmichael  School. 

3.  The  School  of  Dr.  Steevens’  Hospital. 

4.  The  School  of  the  Catholic  University. 

Two-and-a-half  years’  attendance  on  the  hospital  practice 
of  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  or  some  other  hospital  recog- 
nised by  the  University,  are  required,  but  two  years’  attend- 
ance at  a county  infirmary  will  be  considered  equivalent  to 
one  at  a metropolitan  hospital. 

The  examinations  are — 

Half  M.  B.  Examination. 

Subjects — Botany  and  Materia  Medica. 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Descriptive  Anatomy. 

These  subjects  may  be  passed  at  different  examinations, 
but  all  must  be  passed  before  the  degree  examination, 
before  attending  which  certificates  of  the  required  attendances 
on  lectures  and  hospital  practice  must  be  obtained. 

The  fee  for  examination  for  degree  is  £5,  and  for  the 
degree  of  M.B.  £11.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is 
conferred  after  three  years  as  M.B.  Fees  £13. 

For  Bachelor  of  Surgery  the  examinations  for  M.B.  must 
be  passed,  and  courses  of  study  in  Surgery  and  Anatomy 
attended  before  the  Surgical  Examination  can  be  entered. 
Fee  for  examination  £5,  and  degree  £5.  Licences  to  prac- 
tise surgery  or  medicine  are  granted  by  the  University  as 
well  as  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  and  King’s 
and  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Physicians;  the  examinations  are 
the  same  as  for  M.B.  and  B.  Ch. 
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The  total  University  fees  for  a medical  course  for  both 
M.B.  and  B.Ch.  are — 

£ s.  d. 

Lectures  . . . . 55  18  0 

Hospitals . . . . 44  2 0 

Degrees  . . . . 26  0 0 

To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  a degree  in  Arts, 
which  is  £83  4s. : this  is  not  necessary,  if  only  a licence  to 
practise  is  required.  The  expenses  for  lectures  and  hospital 
practice  required  for  the  licence  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  and  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians,  are 
about  the  same  as  at  the  University,  but  of  course  the  fee 
paid  for  a licence  is  considerably  less  than  that  paid  for  a 
degree,  and  no  course  in  Arts  is  necessary. 

The  remaining  universities,  that  is,  Durham  and  the 
minor  Scotch  universities,  grant  medical  degrees,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  a very  considerably  less  cost  than  those 
already  mentioned ; they  cannot  be  recommended,  however, 
in  comparison  with  the  more  noted  universities  except  on 
that  ground,  though  local  reasons  may  make  them  desirable 
in  some  instances. 

Durham  University  grants  a licence  in  medicine  or  in 
surgery  to  students  over  21  years  of  age  who  have  completed 
four  years’  professional  study  at  a recognized  school  of  medi- 
cine or  surgery)  one  of  which  years  must  be  spent  at  the 
medical  school  of  the  university  at  Newcastle-on- Tyne) ; and 
have  passed  the  prescribed  examinations. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in  Sur- 
gery are  granted  under  the  same  conditions  for  students 
who  have,  in  addition  to  the  professional  examinations, 
passed  those  for  B.A. 

The  degree  of  M.D.  is  granted  after  three  years’  standing 
as  B.M.  The  cost  of  lectures  for  the  four  years’  course  at 
the  College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  £46  4s.,  and 
the  fees  for  hospital  practice  amount  to  £17  17s. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  grant  sepa- 
rate qualifications,  after  an  examination  by  a Board  on  which 
both  colleges  are  represented. 

Glasgow  University  grants  degrees  after  four  years’  study. 
The  Royal  Infirmary,  Glasgow,  contains  570  beds,  and  there 
is  a school  of  medicine,  at  which  the  fees  for  all  requisite 
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lectures  and  hospital  practice  for  a licence  to  practise, 
amount  to  only  £40. 

Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  are  small  universities  of  re- 
spectively only  600  and  180  students  in  all  faculties,  and 
are  empowered  to  grant  medical  degrees ; St.  Andrews  to 
registered  practitioners  over  40  years  of  age  on  certain 
conditions. 

A medical  student,  having  obtained  his  qualifications  to 
practice,  and  registered  his  name,  can  either  set  up  in  prac- 
tice for  himself,  or  seek  Government  employment. 

The  number  of  medical  practitioners  employed  under 
Government  is  very  large ; and,  to  obtain  one  of  these 
appointments,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  qualifications  in  both 
medicine  and  surgery  from  different  examining  bodies. 

The  principal  appointments  open  to  public  competition 
are  the  Army  Medical,  the  Navy  Medical,  and  Indian 
Medical  Services,  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  which  are 
given  in  abstract  below.  There  are  numerous  other  appoint- 
ments which  the  medical  practitioner  who  keeps  his  eyes 
open  will  speedily  discover,  the  means  of  obtaining  which 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  interest  at  command,  as 
much  as  upon  the  professional  attainments  possessed. 
Many  of  the  appointments  will  be  found  rather  to  increase 
than  stand  in  the  way  of  private  practice  ; while  the  small 
income  attached  to  such  appointments  will  prove  most 
useful  to  the  young  practitioner. 


The  Army  Medical  Department. 

This  service  has  just  undergone  great  changes,  a Royal 
Warrant  having  been  recently  issued  which  will  probably 
render  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  service  for  young  medical 
students. 

Until  the  issue  of  this  warrant  in  December,  1879,  the 
department  was  for  some  time  exceedingly  unpopular ; and 
as  no  candidates  were  to  be  found  for  the  vacancies  in  it, 
the  Government  was  compelled,  in  cases  of  active  service,  to 
employ  numerous  civilian  practitioners. 

The  changes,  however,  introduced  produced  an  immediate 
result  in  the  competition  of  80  candidates  for  the  vacancies 
for  which  an  examination  was  held  in  the  week  following  the 
promulgation  of  the  warrant. 
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The  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  retirement  are  briefly 
as  follows : — 

Surgeon  on  probation,  8s.  per  diem. 

Surgeon,  £200  per  annum. 

„ after  five  years,  £250  per  annum. 

„ after  ten  years,  15s.  per  diem. 

After  12  years’  service,  promotion  to  the  rank  of  surgeon- 
major  may  be  expected,  with  pay  of  £1  per  diem,  increas- 
ing to  £1  2s.  Gc7.  per  diem,  after  15  years’  service,  and  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  Gd,  per  diem  after  every  five  years’  further 
service. 

Above  the  rank  of  surgeon-major,  promotion  is  by  merit, 
the  highest  paid  medical  officer  in  the  army  receiving  £1300 
per  annum. 

The  actual  pay,  however,  is  in  this,  as  in  other  Govern- 
ment employment,  not  so  much  the  principal  inducement  as 
the  retiring  pension ; and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  above-mentioned  rates  of  pay,  the  allow- 
ances, whether  in  kind  or  money,  are  equivalent  in  the  rank 
of  sui'geon  to  5s.  per  diem ; while  a surgeon-major  receives 
allowances  equivalent  to  at  least  8s.  per  diem  at  home,  and 
at  foreign  stations  allowances  for  each  rank  are  higher  than  at 
home. 

After  20  years’  full  pay  service,  the  retiring  pension  of  a 
surgeon-major  is  £1  per  diem  ; after  30  years,  £1  5s.,  -with  a 
higher  rate  of  pension  if  higher  ranks  are  reached  before 
retirement. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  there  are  the  minor  ones 
of  pensions  to  widows  and  children,  and  gratuities  on 
retirement  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  after  shorter  periods 
of  service. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining  a commission  in  the 
army  medical  department : — by  nomination  or  by  competitive 
examination.  Formerly  all  commissions  were  awarded  to 
candidates  selected  by  competition  ; but  under  the  new 
regulations  a number,  not  greater  than  one  half  the  total 
vacancies,  may  be  awarded  each  half-year  to  the  nominees 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  principal  medical  schools, 
provided  the  persons  nominated  are  in  eveiy  respect  fit. 

The  conditions  are  that  the  candidate  be  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  28;  that  he  possess  two  separate  qualifications  to 
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practise  medicine  and  surgery,  and  is  registered  under  the 
Medical  Act ; that  his  parents  are  of  unmixed  European 
blood  ; and  that  he  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  and  is  free  from  any  physical  or  mental 
disease  or  defect. 

Any  person  who  can  comply  with  these  requirements  may 
apply  to  be  examined  at  the  half-yearly  examination,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  : — 

Marks. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  ....  1000 

Surgery 1000 

Medicine  and  Therapeutics  ....  1000 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy  . . . . 100 

The  examination  is  partly  on  paper  and  partly  practical. 

There  are  also  the  following  optional  subjects  : — 

Marks. 

French  and  German  . . . . .150 

Natural  Science 300 

The  successful  candidates  and  the  nominees  will,  before 
receiving  their  commissions,  have  to  go  through  a course  in 
the  following  subjects  at  the  Royal  Military  Medical  School, 
at  Netley  : 

Military  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 

Military  Hygiene  and  Pathology  ; 

in  which  subjects  they  will  undergo  an  examination  before 
passing  out,  after  which  they  will,  if  considered  qualified, 
be  commissioned  as  surgeons,  and  their  commissions  date 
from  the  date  of  passing  out,  priority  being  given  to  those  ap- 
pointed on  nomination  according  to  the  date  of  their  joining 
on  probation,  and  to  those  appointed  by  competition  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  merit  at  the  competitive  examination. 

Before  joining  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  surgeons  on 
probation  will  be  sent  to  some  large  station  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  school  course  for  instruction  in 
ambulance  and  hospital  corps  duty. 

Naval  Medical  Service. 

The  naval  medical  service  will  probably  be  shortly 
reorganised  to  place  it  on  a footing  with  the  army  medical 
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department,  the  recent  improvements  having  made  the 
latter  a very  much  more  desirable  service  ; indeed,  schemes 
for  its  improvement  are  already  under  consideration. 

The  entrance  is  by  competitive  examination.  Candidates 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  and  must  be  able 
to  produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  their  moral  character. 

They  must  also  pass  a medical  examination,  and  be 
certified  free  from  organic  disease,  or  mental  or  physical 
defect. 

They  must  be  able  to  produce  licenses  to  practise  both 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  be  registered  under  the  Medical 
Act. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  medicine,  therapeutics, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  and  will  be  partly  practical. 

Languages  and  natural  science  may  be  taken  up  as  extra 
subjects,  and  the  marks  gained  in  them  will  count  towards 
the  result  of  the  examination. 

Successful  candidates  will  go  through  a course  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Military  and  Naval  Medicine,  Netley, 
during  which  time  they  will  receive  5s.  a-day  with  quarters, 
or  7s.  without. 

Before  receiving  commissions  they  will  pass  an  examina- 
tion in : — 

1.  Hygiene; 

2.  Clinical  Naval  and  Military  Medicine  ; 

3.  Clinical  Naval  and  Military  Surgery  ; 

4.  Pathology  of  diseases  and  injuries  incidental  to 

naval  and  military  service. 

The  rates  of  pay  for  the  first  years  of  service  are  : — 

s.  cl. 

Under  5 years  . . . .11  0 per  diem. 

„ 8 years  . . ..126,,,, 

With  retiring  pensions  and  half  pay  after  a certain  length 
of  service. 


Indian  Medical  Service. 

The  entrance  examinations  for  this  service  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  naval  and  military  medical  services. 

The  limits  of  age  are  from  22  to  28.  A course  at  Netley 
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has  to  be  passed,  during  which  time  pay  is  issued  at  the 
rate  of  5s.  a-day  with  quarters,  or  7s.  a-day  without 
quarters. 

The  examinations  are  held  in  February  and  August,  and 
the  priority  in  choice  of  Presidency  is  determined  by  the 
combined  results  of  the  entrance  examination,  and  the 
examination  on  leaving  Netley. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ENGINEERING  AND  OTHER  PROFESSIONS,  TO  ENTER  WHICH 
A TERM  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  MUST  BE  SERVED. 

There  are  some  professions,  or  semi-professional  occupa- 
tions, to  enter  which  it  is  necessary  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship of  some  years — usually  five — before  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  set  up  in  business,  or  to  occupy  a position  of 
responsibility,  has  been  acquired.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  engineering,  with  its  subdivisions  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering;  architecture;  shipbuilding;  survey- 
ing ; and  many  smaller  branches  of  business  more  or  less  of 
a similar  character.  Most  of  these  professions  offer  a con- 
siderable number  of  subordinate  positions  to  be  filled,  by 
young  men ; but  to  attain  any  great  success  in  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  not  only  to  undergo  a careful  course  of 
training,  but  to  possess  a sufficient  amount  of  interest  or 
capital  to  obtain  a good  start  when  the  educational  training 
is  completed. 

The  work  of  an  architect,  builder,  and  surveyor,  is  often 
in  smaller  buildings  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  build- 
ing contractor.  In  larger  works,  however,  the  province  of 
all  three  is  distinct ; but  the  number  of  professional  building 
surveyors  realising  a good  income  is  very  small.  The  archi- 
tects for  large  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  in 
very  many  instances  selected  by  competition ; so  that  an 
exceptionally  talented  architect  may  possibly  quickly  make 
his  name  known  ; but  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  cases, 
the  work  of  designing  important  buildings  is  entrusted, 
either  avowedly  or  indirectly,  to  some  one  whose  name,  as  a 
successful  man,  is  already  made.  It  is  then,  extremely  un- 
wise to  start  a lad  in  either  of  these  professions  without 
sufficient  interest  to  secure  him  a place  in  a good  firm,  and 
a sufficiency  of  work  to  do ; and  though  numberless  oppor- 
tunities of  drawing  up  articles  to  members  of  almost  any 
class  of  business  may  be  found,  if  a premium  is  forthcoming 
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• — only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  lads  who  serve  their 
time  ever  rise  to  a successful  position  by  their  own  unaided 
merits. 

Engineering  is,  however,  a profession  which  affords  occu- 
pation, in  one  way  or  another,  to  an  almost  unlimited 
number  of  young  men,  and  has,  of  late  years,  wTith  the  pro- 
gress of  all  mechanical  devices  and  inventions,  greatly 
increased  in  importance. 

To  succeed  as  an  engineer,  interest  is  of  course  of  great 
use  ; but  an  engineer  who  is  comparatively  unknown  may 
still  realise  an  exceedingly  comfortable  income,  and  if  we 
once  leave  those  professions  to  which  a competitive  exami- 
nation is  the  entrance  out  of  the  question,  interest  is  the 
only  thing  to  reckon  upon  in  establishing  a connection,  and 
is  less  necessary  perhaps  in  engineering  than  in  any  other 
profession. 

Engineering  is  divided  into  many  branches,  all  of  which 
will  fall  under  the  heading  of  either  Civil  or  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Within  these  broad  headings  there  is  no  end 
to  the  subdivisions,  which  only  end  with  the  individual,  as, 
sooner  or  later,  each  individual  engineer  finds  his  business 
confined  more  especially  to  a particular  class  of  work  to 
which  he  has  found  himself  led,  either  by  inclination  or 
chance. 

To  start  a lad  as  an  engineer,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
apprentice  him  for  a space  of  five  years  to  an  already  esta- 
blished firm,  as  without  that  time  devoted  to  the  practical 
study  of  his  profession  (down  to  its  minutest  details)  no 
confidence  would  be  placed  in  his  professional  attainments. 
The  principles  and  practice  to  be  learned  are,  within  the 
broad  headings  already  mentioned,  the  same  in  their  rudi- 
ments for  all  branches  ; but  it  is  of  course  greatly  to  the 
apprentice’s  advantage  to  serve  his  time  in  the  line  which 
he  afterwards  means  to  follow. 

The  principal  branches  of  Mechanical  Engineering  are  as 
follow  : marine,  machine,  hydraulic,  sugar,  locomotive,  and 
agricultural.  The  various  branches  of  Civil  Engineering  may 
be  divided  thus  : railways,  roads,  hydraulic,  bridges,  and 
mining.  Until  quite  recently  there  was  but  one  way  of 
learning  either  branch  of  the  profession,  and  that  was  in 
the  workshops  and  offices  of  practising  engineers.  This  of 
course  has  still  to  be  done ; but  as  regards  both  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  the  advances  in  educational  ap- 
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pliances  and  collegiate  instruction  have  been  of  late  years 
wonderfully  rapid. 

The  successful  engineer  must,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, be  well  up  in  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  his  profession ; and  on  the  manner  in  which  he  combines 
his  knowledge  of  each  will  depend  his  success. 

The  old  system  of  education  undoubtedly  erred  in  its 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  theory ; the  more  advanced  modern 
system  errs  in  its  tendency  to  pay  too  little  attention  to 
practice ; not  that  there  can  be  too  much  theory,  if  only  its 
practical  application  is  thoroughly  understood,  but  that  a 
mastery  of  theory  is  apt  to  lead  to  inattention  to  practical 
details ; yet  the  value  of  theoiy  ends  exactly  where  its 
application  to  practice  ceases. 

We  will  suppose  that  a boy  intended  for  the  profession 
of  an  engineer  has,  up  to  his  sixteenth  yeai’,  been  edu- 
cated at  an  ordinary  school,  and  that  attention  has  been 
especially  paid  to  drawing,  mathematics,  and  science,  or 
some  branches  of  it  applicable  to  his  future  career,  such 
as  physics,  chemistry,  or  heat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  best  thing  to  be  done  with  him  — always 
supposing  that  his  mathematics,  whatever  subjects  he  may 
have  read,  are  thoroughly  mastered  — is  to  article  him 
at  once  to  an  engineer  in  practice.  Shoidd  he  be  in- 
tended for  Civil  Engineering,  the  alternative  course  would 
be  to  send  him  to  one  of  our  universities  where  Civil  Engi- 
neering is  taught,  as  at  Dublin,  or  the  Engineering  College 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  attached  to  Durham  University. 
At  either  of  these  a diploma  may  be  gained  ; but  the  course 
at  Dublin  occupies  four  years,  and  at  Durham  two  years, 
while  the  application  of  drawing  and  mathematics  for  the 
practical  wants  of  his  trade,  is  all  that  can  be  acquired  ; and 
a five  years’  apprenticeship  should  give  him  a sufficient 
insight  into  that,  if  he  have  acquired  a moderate  amount  of 
mathematical  knowledge  at  school.  As  regards  Mechanical 
Engineering  the  case  is  somewhat  different ; a couple  of 
years  spent  at  a university  or  college  in  the  study  of  mecha- 
nical science  as  a preparation  for  articles,  is  in  this  case 
more  desirable  than  for  Civil  Engineering. 

If  time  and  money  can  be  found,  a couple  of  years  spent 
in  attending  the  lectures  and  classes  of  college  professors  will 
be  well  laid  out.  The  old  engineers  achieved  great  results 
for  their  day,  but  most  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  natural 
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laws  by  which  they  were  achieved,  and,  consequently, 
expended  an  amount  of  time  and  money  in  their  achieve- 
ments which  could  never  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day  ; 
whilst  even  their  greatest  works  have  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  achievements  of  modern  engineering  science. 
Theory  must  be  acquired ; but  its  acquisition  is  attended 
with  difficulties.  If  a man  attempt  to  acquire  it  in  the 
leisure  hours  left  after  a long  day’s  practical  work,  he  is 
likely  to  acquire  it  very  superficially  ; and  this  is  the  great 
danger  of  theory.  No  very  advanced  mathematics  are 
required  ; but  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  meaning  and 
bearing  upon  the  work  in  hand  must  be  obtained.  Hence 
the  advantages  of  lectures  and  class  work.  The  practical 
teaching  of  an  experimental  mechanical  shop  is  worthless, 
or  nearly  so  ; but  the  mathematical  deductions  from  demon- 
stration, and  the  application  of  them  to  further  results,  are 
invaluable. 

A course  of  training  at  a college,  such  as  University 
College,  London,  is  thus  greatly  to  be  desired  ; but  it  will 
involve  a considerable  extra  expenditure,  both  of  time  and 
money,  before  the  mechanical  engineering  education  is  com- 
plete, as  the  period  of  apprenticeship  cannot  advantageously 
be  much  shortened.  The  course  at  Dublin  for  civil  engi- 
neers occupies  five,  or  at  least  four  years,  and  can  hardly  be 
considered  essential,  as  experience  goes  to  prove  that  de- 
sign, at  any  rate,  must  be  executed  with  a view  to  practical 
utility,  and  in  an  office  the  reputation  of  which  is  staked 
upon  its  efficiency,  to  be  of  much  value  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  as  regards  the  fitting  of  the  student  or 
apprentice  for  work  to  be  done  on  his  own  account.  No 
education,  however,  can  be  considered  valueless  ; and  if  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  and  time  are  available  for  a 
course  of  college  training  as  a preparation — and  a prepara- 
tion only — for  the  practical  work  in  the  workshops  and 
offices,  this  is  most  desirable. 

The  really  necessary  education,  however,  may  be  obtained 
during  the  apprenticeship,  provided  the  lad,  on  commencing 
his  work  in  the  shops,  is  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and 
mechanics  ; and  the  drawing  up  of  the  articles  under  which 
his  time  is  to  be  served  is  then  the  most  important  part  of  a 
father’s  duty. 

Apprentices  may  either  pay  a premium  or  not,  but  the 
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difference  in  the  position  of  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do 
not  pay  will  be  great ; an  apprentice  who  pays  a high 
enough  premium  is  free  to  learn  as  little  or  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  while  one  who  does  not  pay  a premium  must  work 
for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  men.  Without  actual 
manual  labour,  a very  incorrect  idea  of  the  properties  of 
materials  and  the  use  of  tools,  will  probably  be  obtained ; 
consequently  it  is  advisable  to  stipulate  in  the  articles  that 
the  apprentice  should  work  a certain  number  of  hom-s  in  the 
day,  but  it  is  a mistake  to  make  them  too  long,  as  a mode- 
rate amount  of  manual  labour  will  be  sufficient,  provided 
the  apprentice  makes  the  best  use  of  his  spare  time.  The 
premium  may  be  £100  to  £500  for  the  named  time  of  service, 
and  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  firm  in  which  the  ap- 
prentice serves,  some  firms  refusing  to  take  anything  less 
than  the  highest  named  amount.  As  a rule,  however,  half 
that  amount  would  be  sufficient  if  judiciously  expended. 
The  agreements  signed  should  be  carefully  looked  into,  and 
the  particulars  expressly  stated.  About  six  hours  of  actual 
work  will  be  found  sufficient  if  supplemented  with  two  or 
three  more  spent  in  the  shop  watching,  and  taking  notes  of 
the  operations  carried  on. 

We  will  now  give  a few  particulars  of  the  principal  uni- 
versity or  other  colleges  devoted  to  the  engineering  sciences. 
Of  course,  if  a lad’s  early  education  has  been  neglected,  it  is 
most  necessary  that  he  should  undergo  a certain  amount  of 
preparation  to  fit  him  to  obtain  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  observation  of  the  practical  application  of  the 
theories  previously  learnt ; should  he,  however,  have  re- 
ceived the  ordinary  education  of  a boy  of  1C,  well  up  in  the 
mathematical  and  science  classes  of  a first  class  school,  he 
will  be  quite  fitted  for  articles  without  previous  technical 
study. 

Dublin  University  confers  licences  and  degrees  in  Civil 
Engineering.  All  students  in  engineering  must  commence 
as  students  in  Arts.  They  can  either  join  the  classes  in 
the  engineering  school  after  one  year’s  course  in  Arts,  or 
by  passing  a certain  examination  in  mathematics  after  two. 
In  either  case  the  student  in  engineering  must  reside  at  the 
university,  and  if  this  is  not  convenient,  it  will  be  found 
more  suitable  to  join  after  the  second  year,  and  enter  at 
once  the  middle  class  in  engineering. 

The  professional  course  continues  three  (or  if  the  middle 
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class  is  joined  direct,  two)  years.  The  instruction  which  is 
given  during  the  academical  terms,  partly  by  lectures  and 
partly  in  the  laboratory  and  the  field,  is  as  follows  : — 

First  Year.  Junior  Class. 

Mathematics. 

Theoretical  Mechanics. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

Geometrical  Drawing. 

Second  Year.  Middle  Class. 

Practical  Mechanics. 

Principles  of  Physics. 

Drawing,  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Practical  Men- 
suration. 

Hydraulics  or  Strength  of  Material. 

Third  Year.  Senior  Class. 

Strength  of  Materials  or  Hydraulics. 

Geology. 

Practical  Engineering. 

Drawing,  Surveying,  and  Levelling. 

A student  in  the  engineering  school  may  at  the  same  time 
pursue  his  studies  in  Arts,  or  not,  at  his  option.  To  pass 
from  one  class  to  the  higher  ones  a student  must  not  only 
have  obtained  credit  for  attendance  on  the  prescribed  lectures, 
(which  will  require  his  presence  at  three-fourths  of  the 
lectures  delivered  during  each  of  the  three  terms  of  the  year 
by  each  lecturer,)  but  must  also  pass  an  examinatu  n in  the 
subject  of  the  lectures  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Students  in  engineering  must  pay  a sum  of  £10  yearly  in 
addition  to  the  usual  charge  for  keeping  their  names  on  the 
college  books.  The  fee  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Engi- 
neering, or  for  the  University  Licence  in  Engineering,  is 
twenty  shillings. 

University  College,  London. 

Particular  attention  has  been  of  late  years  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  engineering  subjects  and  mechanical  technology 
at  this  college,  and  for  a student,  who  has  time  and  money 
at  his  disposal,  before  entering  upon  apprenticeship,  no  better 
place  could  be  found  to  gain  a knowledge  of  those  scientific 
principles  and  habits  of  scientific  observation  and  thought 
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which  in  the  advanced  state  of  engineering  science  in  the 
present  day  are  essential  to  success.  The  full  course,  either 
for  Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineering,  occupies  three  years,  but 
any  of  the  classes  can  be  attended  separately,  and  there  are 
no  restrictions  as  to  age  or  previous  knowledge  before  en- 
trance. The  following  are  the  subjects  taken  up  by  a student 
going  through  the  complete  curriculum : — 

First  Year  for  both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Modem  Geometry,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  Elementary 
Mechanics,  Junior  Physics,  Chemistry,  Surveying,  Geo- 
metrical Drawing. 

Second  Year. 

Senior  Mathematics,  Dynamics,  Practical  Physics,  Prac- 
tical Chemistry,  Junior  Engineering,  Engineering  Drawing. 

Third  Year  for  Civil  Engineers. 

Senior  Physics,  Geology ; Architecture,  as  far  as  materials, 
foundations,  stonework,  Arc.,  are  concerned,  and  drawing  up 
specifications,  &c.  ; Senior  Engineering ; Engineering  Draw- 
ing ; Engineering  Laboratory. 

Third  Year  for  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Senior  Physics,  Geology,  Senior  Engineering,  Mechanical 
Technology,  Engineering  Drawing,  Engineering  Laboratory. 

This  curriculum,  it  will  be  seen,  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  sciences  bearing  upon  engineering,  and  further,  in  the 
engineering  junior  and  senior  classes,  shows  the  practical 
application  of  them. 

The  engineering  laboratory,  only  opened  in  1878,  contains 
machines  and  appliances  fitted  to  show  by  actual  experiment 
the  mode  of  obtaining  necessary  numerical  data,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  comparative  strength  and  physical  properties  of 
materials.  Admission  to  the  laboratory  is  restricted  to 
students  who  have  either  passed  the  junior  engineering  class, 
or  been  engaged  in  practical  work  fitting  them  to  properly 
benefit  by  the  demonstrations  given. 

The  payment  for  attending  at  University  College  is  deter- 
mined by  the  classes  attended,  as  each  is  paid  for  separately ; 
the  cost  of  an  entire  course  is  as  follows  : — 
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First  Year.  Mathematics 

Junior  Physics  . 

Chemistry 

Surveying  and  Levelling  . 
Geometrical  Drawing 


Second  Year.  Senior  Mathematics  . 
Dynamics 
Practical  Physics 
Practical  Chemistry 
Junior  Engineering  . 
Engineering  Drawing 


Third  Year.  Senior  Physics 

Geology  . . . . . 

For  Civil  Engineers,  Archi- 
tecture . 

Senior  Engineering  . . . 

For  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Mechanical  Technology 
Engineering  Drawing  . 
Engineering  Laboratory  . . 

Total  Mechanical  Engineering 


£ 

s. 

d. 

10 

10 

0 

13 

13 

0 

9 

9 

0 

5 

5 

0 

6 

6 

0 

45 

3 

0 

10 

10 

0 

7 

7 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

7 

7 

0 

6 

6 

0 

42 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

7 

7 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

12 

6 

6 

6 

0 

9 

9 

0 

42 

10 

6 

46 

4 

0 

These  payments  include  cost  of  all  materials  and  ap- 
pliances, and  full  classes,  including  exercise  classes  in  the 
various  subjects  when  needful.  The  laboratory  is  especially 
likely  to  be  useful  to  young  engineers  even  after  their 
training  is  supposed  to  be  complete.  The  charges  for  at- 
tendance in  it  vary  according  to  the  length  of  time  required. 

The  University  of  Durham  grants  a diploma  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Physical  Science,  on  the  holder  of  which  (after  three 
years’  practical  work)  the  title  of  Mechanical  Mining  or  Civil 
Engineer  of  the  University  of  Durham  is  conferred.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  two  years  of  three  terms  each. 
Students  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  at 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  at  the  age  of  15  years.  The  four 
subjects  professed  in  the  college  are  Mathematics,  Experi- 
mental Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Geology,  the  class  fees  for 
the  whole  of  which  may  be  compounded  for  £17  17s.  An 
examination  must  be  passed  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Crystal  Palace  School  op  Practical  Engineering. — 
Complete  instruction  in  all  subjects  necessary  to  prepare  a 
pupil  for  articles  can  be  obtained  at  this  school.  There  is 
an  entrance  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  algebra, 
geometry,  and  mechanics,  and  for  this  examination  there  is 
a preparatory  class  connected  with  the  school,  the  fee  for 
which  is  £15  per  term,  or  £10  for  one  half  term. 

The  course,  which  is  suitable  for  either  Civil  or  Mechanical 
Engineers,  is  of  one  year,  which  is  divided  into  three  terms 
of  fifteen  weeks  each. 

Students  must  be  16  years  of  age  on  entry,  and  may  com- 
mence the  course  at  the  beginning  of  any  term.  The 
subjects  of  study  are — 

First  Term — Mechanical  Drawing. 

Second  Term — Pattern  Making  and  Foundry  Work. 

Third  Term — Fitting  and  Smith’s  Work. 

Lectures  are  delivered  on  two  days  in  the  week,  when 
students  are  expected  to  take  notes,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
term  an  Examination]  is  held,  and  a list  in  order  of  merit 
drawn  out. 

The  premium  for  this  year’s  course  is  £52  10s.,  payable  in 
advance  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  or  for  any  single 
term  £25. 

The  studies  may  be  continued,  if  desired,  through  a 
second  year  of  three  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  applicable  to 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  alike,  the  second  and  third  to 
Civil  Engineers  alone.  The  subjects  of  instruction  during  the 
second  year  are — 

First  Term — Steam  and  Mechanics. 

Second  Term — Practical  Surveying,  wdth  use  of  instru- 
ments and  preparations  of  plans  and  estimates. 

Third  Term — Preparation  of  specifications,  estimates, 
working  plans,  and  drawings. 

Students  can  also  attend  an  advanced  course  of  one 
term’s  duration  in  physics  and  application  of  the  exact 
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sciences  to  actual  construction.  The  premium  for  the  second 
year  is  £65,  additional  term  £21,  single  term  £26  5s.  The 
whole  two  years’  course  may  be  gone  through  by  payment  of 
one  fee  of  £105. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  examiners  indepen- 
dent of  the  school. 

There  is  also  a course  of  one  year,  specially  adapted  for 
intending  colonists  or  gentlemen  going  abroad  as  explorers  or 
settlers.  The  fee  for  this  course  is  £52  10s.,  for  one  term,  £25. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  of  College  Training  in 
Engineering  is  that,  although  it  may  thoroughly  teach  the 
necessary  scientific  principles,  it  can  never  take  the  place  of 
training  in  a practical  business  office  or  works,  and  from  the 
seeming  completeness  of  the  course  undergone  there  is 
generally,  whatever  may  be  said  on  paper,  great  difficulty 
in  practice,  in  persuading  a lad,  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, to  commence  again,  and  by  actual  manual  labour  to 
learn  the  way  to  apply  the  principles  acquired  to  the 
particular  job  in  hand,  which  must  be  done  with  the 
appliances  and  tools  which  happen  to  be  attainable. 

In  college  training  there  are  no  difficulties  ; or  rather 
no  sooner  is  a difficulty  propounded  than  the  tools  and 
appliances  are  at  hand  to  smooth  it  away ; most  particularly 
is  this  observable  in  designing;  the  student  has  no  immediate 
object  to  gain,  and  carrying  out  the  theory  he  has  acquired 
with  no  practical  difficulty  to  keep  him  back,  he  arrives  at 
a most  impracticable  conclusion. 

No  amount  of  college  training  can  do  away  with  the 
necessary  apprenticeship,  and  could  an  apprenticeship  be 
served  under  the  superintendance  of  a master,  with  the 
inclination  and  leisure  at  his  disposal  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction  just  as  required,  a college  would  be  almost 
useless;  as  with  the  best  of  teaching,  work  done  for  a 
merely  educational  purpose,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to 
the  test  of  practical  utility,  is  always  liable  to  lead  to  a 
useless  and  fallacious  result ; and  the  danger  to  a student 
of  thinking  himself  master  of  the  higher  branches  of  his 
profession,  whilst  yet  unacquainted  with  the  first  practical 
difficulties,  is  a fatal  one,  if  not  carefully  avoided. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  several  very 
valuable  scholarships  known  as  Royal  and  Whitworth 
Scholarships,  to  be  obtained  during  the  progress  of  engi- 
neering education,  some  of  which  are  awarded  annually 
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after  the  May  examination  of  the  Scienco  Department, 
South  Kensington. 

Apprenticeship  is  the  really  essential  part  of  the  education 
in  all  practical  work,  and  if  the  articles  of  apprenticeship 
are  carefully  drawn  up,  and  sufficient  time  left  the  apprentice 
to  study  the  theory  underlying  his  work  (always  supposing 
that  the  groundwork  of  his  education,  that  is,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  mechanics,  and  geometrical  drawing,  are 
thoroughly  mastered),  there  can  certainly  be  no  need  of 
college  training. 

Unless  the  parent  or  guardian  apprenticing  his  son  be 
a member  of  the  engineering  profession  himself,  he  will  be 
hardly  qualified  to  judge  himself  what  is  the  best  education, 
and  should  consider  well,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  practical 
advice  as  to  the  line  of  business  in  which  it  will  be  best  for 
the  lad  to  be  educated.  There  are  certainly  many  openings 
for  young  engineers  of  ability,  but  some  waste  of  time  is 
naturally  entailed  by  a change  from  one  branch  of  it  to 
another,  and  the  branch  in  which  the  best  prospect  of  an 
opening  seems  likely,  should  be  the  one  at  first  adopted,  as 
the  one  in  which  the  apprenticeship  is  to  be  served.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  doubtful  point  whether  the  payment  of  a 
large  premium,  or  even  one  at  all,  if  it  be  found  practicable 
to  apprentice  a lad  without  one,  is  an  advantage  ; unless  the 
articles  are  drawn  up  with  careful  judgment.  The  work 
done  by  an  apprentice  during  the  latter  part  of  his  time  is 
worth  something  considerable  to  his  master,  and  unless  a 
certain  number  of  hours’  leisure  a day  is  stipulated  for, 
the  apprentice  paying  a small  premium  will  probably  find 
that  lie  has  quite  as  much  to  do  as  he  can  get  through 
without  danger  to  his  health.  A certain  amount  of  hard 
manual  labour  must,  in  the  case  of  a mechanical  engineer, 
be  gone  through,  and  no  detail  can  be  neglected  without 
loss  of  experience,  but  too  many  hours  a day  may  easily  be 
worked  during  five  years,  and  a certain  amount  of  time 
should  be  kept  free  for  reading  and  observation. 

In  many  works  it  will  be  found  that  the  objection  to 
allow  an  apprentice,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  service,  any 
responsible  position  will  greatly  hinder  his  progress ; for 
without  responsibility  in  the  duties  performed  whilst  under 
training,  the  young  engineer  will  find  himself  sadly  per- 
plexed in  his  first  attempts  to  work  on  his  own  account. 
The  payment  of  a premium  will  secure  these  advantages,  if 
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care  be  taken  to  apprentice  the  young  engineer  in  a firm 
where  dependence  can  be  placed  on  his  being  forced  to 
work  a certain  amount  of  time,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
spend  his  whole  time  in  playing  at  work;  apprenticeship 
with  no  premium,  to  work  ten  hours  a day,  is  better  than 
that. 

The  heads  of  firms  have,  as  a rule,  no  time  to  take  much 
interest  in  their  apprentices’  progress,  and  the  apprentice 
whose  time  is  at  his  own  disposal,  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  premium  paid,  is  too  cordially  disliked  by  the 
foreman  and  artificers  to  obtain  much  information  from 
them. 

The  time  to  be  spent  in  the  various  offices  and  workshops 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  different  branches  of  the 
profession.  A civil  engineer  will  probably  spend  more 
time  in  the  offices  than  the  workshops,  while  a mechanical 
engineer  must  spend  nearly  four  years  out  of  his  five  in  the 
shops. 

The  apprenticeship  served,  nothing  more  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  find  a remunerative  berth;  unless  in  the  case  of 
marine  engineers,  who  usually  go  to  sea  for  some  months 
to  observe  the  practical  working  of  the  engines. 

If  there  is  no  opening  ready,  the  young  engineer  must 
serve  as  draughtsman,  with  a salary  of  from  £80  a year  to 
£300 ; until  he  has  money  or  influence  enough  to  start  on  his 
own  account  as  consulting  engineer. 

There  are  a few  appointments  open  to  engineers,  as 
surveyors  for  Lloyd’s,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  young 
engineer  will  soon  find  in  which  direction  he  has  most 
interest,  without  which,  in  engineering,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, the  road  to  fortune  is  a very  up-hill  one,  and  these 
appointments  are  generally  given  to  men  of  some  experience. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  letters  which  appear  after 
the  names  of  so  many  engineers,  the  apprentice  should  bear 
in  mind  the  advisability  of  becoming  a member  of  the 
Institute  of  the  branch  of  engineers  he  adopts.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  is  obtained  by  getting  a nomination  from  a 
member  whilst  serving  under  him ; members  and  associates 
being  alone  entitled  to  nominate.  A nomination  and  pay- 
ment of  a subscription  of  twro  guineas  a year,  makes  the 
apprentice  student  of  the  Institute,  and  gives  him  the  right 
of  attending  classes,  &c.  After  a time  he  becomes  an 
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associate,  after  which  he  waits  for  election  to  membership. 
There  are  several  other  Institutes  in  the  various  branches  of 
engineering,  membership  of  which  should  be  aimed  at. 

Engineering  is  the  most  exact  of  all  the  practical  pro- 
fessions. Architects  work  more  by  rule  of  thumb,  and 
require  more  practice  and  less  theory ; the  same  may  be 
said  of  surveyors  and  contractors,  who,  though  not  perhaps 
aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  being  members  of  a venerable 
profession,  realize  large  fortunes  in  their  businesses.  As  in 
engineering,  an  apprenticeship  must  be  served,  but  less 
attention  need  be  paid  to  preparatory  training;  in  all  of 
them  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a remunerative  berth  when 
the  apprenticeship  has  been  served,  unless  interest  is  prom- 
ised or  capital  at  hand. 

Naval  architecture  and  shipbuilding  are  also  occupations 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  but  the  best,  in 
fact,  the  only  advice  which  can  be  given  beyond  the  method 
of  training  for  entrance  to  them,  is,  before  all  things, 
to  adopt  the  business  in  which  you  can  command  most 
interest. 

Naval  Engineers. 

The  position  of  the  engineer  officers  of  the  navy  has  of 
late  been  a good  deal  improved ; the  difficulty  of  entrance  is, 
however,  considerable,  as  the  apprenticeship  must  be  served 
in  one  of  the  Royal  Naval  Dockyards.  Vacancies  for 
appointments  as  engineer  students  in  Her  Majesty’s  Dock- 
yards are  open  to  competition.  Candidates  must  be  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  produce  certi- 
ficates of  good  conduct  and  respectability,  and  be  the  sons 
of  British  parents.  The  examinations  are  held  the  first 
week  in  May,  in  London  and  various  provincial  towns; 
candidates  for  examination  must  forward  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  before  the  first  of  March 
preceding  the  examination,  and  will  be  required  to  pass 
a medical  examination  before  admission  to  the  competition. 
The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  examination,  and  the 
marks  allotted  to  each  : 

Marks. 

Arithmetic 300 

English : 

Dictation 100 

Composition 100 

Grammar 150 
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French : Marks. 

Translation  into  English  . . .100 

Grammar  . . . . . . 50 

Geography  . . . . . .100 

Algebra  (up  to  and  including  quadratic 

equations)  . . . . 300 

Geometry  (the  subjects  of  the  first  six 

books  of  Euclid) . . . 300 

1500 

Candidates  will  also  be  tested  in  reading  aloud,  and  unless 
they  pass  in  this  subject,  being  free  from  any  stammering  or 
defect  of  speech,  and  in  Arithmetic,  and  English  Dictation 
and  Composition,  will  be  disqualified  for  further  exami- 
nation. 

Candidates  who  show  a competent  knowledge  in  all  the 
above  subjects,  and  obtain  an  aggregate  of  750  marks,  will 
be  qualified  for  appointments  in  order  of  merit  up  to  the 
number  of  vacancies. 

Students  must,  with  their  parents,  enter  into  a bond  to 
pay  £300,  should  they,  at  the  end  of  their  training,  not 
enter  into  the  Naval  Engineer  service,  if  properly  qualified. 
A payment  of  £25  a year,  in  advance,  must  be  made  for 
the  first  three  years.  The  course  of  training  in  the  dock- 
yard is  for  six  years,  during  which  time  the  student  is  boai’ded 
and  lodged,  and  paid  a nominal  salary,  increasing  up  to  10s. 
a week  in  the  last  year. 

On  completion  of  the  dockyai’d  course,  the  student  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  as  acting  assistant 
engineer,  with  pay  of  6s.  a day,  and  Is.  6c?.  messing  allowance. 
After  a nine  months’  course,  acting  assistant  engineers  will 
be  required  to  pass  a final  examination,  and  will  receive 
commissions,  dated  at  periods  between  the  time  of  their 
acting  appointments  and  the  date  of  their  leaving  the 
college,  in  accordance  with  the  class  of  certificate  obtained. 

An  assistant  engineer  who  has  passed  the  three  terms  at 
Greenwich  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave  Her  Majesty’s 
service  under  seven  years,  except  on  payment  of  a sum  of 
£500,  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  by  Government  during 
his  education. 
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Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill. 

Entrance  to  this  is  by  competitive  examination.  Suc- 
cessful competitors  are  assured  a position  in  the  Indian 
Government  Service,  with  a salary  commencing  at  £420  per 
annum,  if  they  successfully  pass  through  the  college  course, 
which  extends  over  three  years.  Numerous  complaints 
have  of  late  been  made,  however,  that  the  promotion  in  this 
service  is  so  slow  as  to  render  an  appointment  in  it  hardly 
a good  enough  remuneration  for  the  outlay  necessary  on  the 
education.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered,  that  £420 
in  India  is  scarcely  better  than  £250  in  England,  when  the 
expenses  of  living  in  the  two  countries  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  entrance  examination  is  of  the  usual  class,  with 
rather  more  prominence  given  to  science  subjects;  the 
competition  is  reported  to  be  not  very  keen.  The  college 
course  extends  over  three  years,  each  divided  into  three 
terms.  During  residence  at  the  college,  students  pay  £150 
per  annum,  and  the  extras  and  general  style  of  living  at  the 
college  will  considerably  add  to  this,  even  if  economy  is 
studied. 

The  obligatory  subjects  at  the  college  are — 

Mathematics,  Pure  and  Applied,  with  the  Mechanics  of 
Engineering. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Construction. 

Elementary  Principles  of  Architectural  Design. 

Surveying. 

Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Geology. 

Hindustani,  and  History  and  Geography  of  India. 

Accounts. 

The  optional  subjects  are — 

Higher  Mathematics. 

Advanced  Natural  Science. 

Advanced  Architecture. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Photography. 

A final  examination  is  held  during  the  last  year  by 
independent  examiners,  on  passing  which  students  will 
receive  an  appointment,  with  free  passage,  to  India. 
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Before  proceeding  to  India  a certificate  of  proficiency  in 
riding  must  be  obtained. 

The  higher  ranks  of  the  department  have  salaries  ranging 
to  £3,000  per  annum,  but,  as  mentioned  before,  dissatis- 
faction has  been  expressed  at  the  exceedingly  long  time 
passed  on  the  lowest  rates. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BANKS,  INSURANCE  AND  MERCHANTS’  OFFICES  ; THE 
MERCANTILE  MARINE,  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  THE 
COLONIES,  AND  CONCLUSION. 

Of  the  other  occupations  that  can  be  found  for  young 
men  now-a-days,  but  little  can  be  said.  The  necessary  quali- 
fication for  such  businesses  will  be  best  known  to  those  who 
have  the  power  of  placing  their  sons  in  them.  Some  of 
the  larger  banks  and  insurance  offices,  however,  employ 
such  a large  number  of  clerks,  that  they  select  them  by 
competitive  examination.  The  London  and  County  Bank 
alone  employs  some  fifty  fresh  clerks  every  year,  and  these 
are  chosen  from  the  numerous  candidates  by  competition,  or 
at  any  rate  partly  so.  This  examination  is  conducted  under 
the  directors  of  the  bank,  and  the  subjects  of  examination 
are  : 1.  Orthography,  tested  by  writing  from  dictation.  2. 
English  Composition,  tested  by  an  essay  or  letter  on  a given 
subject.  3.  Arithmetic,  including  fractions  both  vulgar  and 
decimal.  These  three  subjects  are  obligatory,  and  candi- 
dates must  obtain  at  least  118  marks  in  them  ; they  must 
also  take  up  two  of  the  following  subjects,  and  obtain  in 
them  60  marks  : Algebra,  or  quadratic  equations,  Euclid 
(books  I.  and  II.),  Latin,  French,  German.  Candidates 
who  have  passed  either  the  junior  examinations  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  or  the  second 
class  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  will  be 
allowed  to  count  225  marks  for  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion without  attending  it.  Candidates  who  in  all  subjects 
obtain  275  marks,  will  be  given  a certificate  of  extra  merit. 
The  commencing  salary  is  £80 ; and  after  a probation,  if 
the  manager  of  the  branch  in  which  the  clerk  is  moving 
reports  favourably,  the  appointment  is  confirmed,  and  an 
increase  of  £5  or  £10  allowed  on  the  salary,  according  to 
educational  attainments. 

The  City  of  London  College  also  holds  a somewhat  similar 
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examination,  which  is  recognized  by  several  of  the  leading 
banks  and  insurance  offices  in  choosing  their  clerks ; but, 
after  all,  the  best  and  only  sure  way  of  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment in  any  of  the  large  banking,  insurance,  or  railway 
companies,  is  by  obtaining  a nomination  from  the  directors. 
The  salaries  in  all  these  offices  commence  at  about  £80 
a year,  in  London,  and  generally  rather  less  in  provincial 
towns,  and  promotion  or  increase  of  salary  is  very  slow  for 
a good  many  years.  Eventually,  however,  when  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  a branch,  or  head  of  an  office  is  reached, 
a good  income  is  realized.  The  offices  of  smaller  mercantile 
firms  and  private  business  houses  are,  of  course,  filled  with 
clerks  from  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  owners ; and 
should  an  outsider  obtain  employment  in  one,  he  will 
generally  find  himself  a fixture  at  a low  salary,  while  the 
connections  of  the  head  of  the  business  will  constantly  be 
coming  in  over  his  head. 

In  respectable  and  long-established  firms  of  stockbrokers 
it  is  the  same  thing  ; but,  of  course,  in  the  stockbroking  line 
anyone,  with  a little  experience  in  a well-conducted  office, 
and  a small  capital,  may,  by  a lucky  hit  or  two,  soon  find 
himself  in  a position  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself. 
Numberless  young  men  are  engaged  in  commercial  business 
of  every  sort ; the  education  required  is  not  very  high,  and 
indeed  should  purposely  not  be  allowed  to  become  of  a too 
advanced  kind  ; aptitude  for  commercial  occupations  being 
generally  found  in  combination  Avith  a different  order  of 
intellect  to  that  required  for  success  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  chief  thing  is  to  begin  early,  and  work  hard  and 
patiently  for  the  first  years,  until  an  opening  arises  ; a too 
classical  or  scientific  education  before  commencing  is  above 
all  things  to  be  avoided,  as  having  a decided  tendency  to 
unsettle  the  mind  for  business  transactions. 

Should  any  parent  or  guardian  have  a son  determined  to 
enter  the  Mercantile  Marine,  he  will  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  finding  him  an  opening.  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  warn 
parents  that  all  advertising  agencies  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
All  of  them  will  offer  berths  in  splendid  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  as  apprentices,  on  payment  of  a premium  ranging 
from  £2b  upwards;  but  some  of  them,  although  they  may 
even  go  as  far  as  giving  an  order  .to  join  the  ship,  have  no 
authority  to  do  so,  even  if  the  ship  exists,  and  the  trans- 
action ends  Avith  iho  payment  of  the  premium  and  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  agent.  A respectable  advertising  agent 
will,  however,  soon  find  a berth  on  payment  of  a moderate 
premium ; but  the  service  of  the  larger  and  better  paid 
companies  is  somewhat  difficult  to  enter. 

Education  on  board  the  “ Worcester  ” or  “ Conway  ” 
school  ships  is  the  best  recommendation  for  a good  appoint- 
ment. 

The  officers  of  some  of  the  large  steam-packet  companies 
are  tolerably  well  paid ; but  the  salaries  of  the  captains  have 
lately  been  reduced,  and  are  not  so  good  as  formerly  ; while 
promotion  is  very  slow  after  a few  years,  as  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

The  only  branch  of  employment  on  which  nothing  has 
been  as  yet  said,  is  that  of  Agriculture.  Scientific  educa- 
tion is  now  a necessity  for  all  responsible  persons  connected 
with  farming  operations,  and  should  be  acquired  to  a certain 
extent  by  all,  from  landowners  to  tenant  farmers.  Espe- 
cially necessary  is  it  for  all  young  men  destined  for  land 
agencies  or  managers  of  large  estates.  To  supply  the  want 
of  a place  of  agricultural  education,  the  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  was  founded  some  thirty-three  years  ago. 

The  course  at  this  college  comprises  every  branch  of 
science  likely  to  be  of  practical  use  to  agriculturists,  and 
teaches  it  as  far  as  necessary. 

The  situation  of  the  college  is  favourable  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught ; 
and  a farm  of  500  acres  is  attached  to  the  college,  the  whole 
of  the  operations  carried  on  in  which  arc  under  the  obser- 
vation of  the  students,  who,  if  they  desire  it,  can  obtain 
responsible  appointments  in  superintending  the  various 
branches  of  agriculture  and  stock-farming  on  the  college 
farm  as  they  become  vacant. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  at  the  age  of  18  j 
a limited  number  at  16.  Out-students  are  required  to  be 
21  years  of  age. 

The  students  reside  in  the  college,  and  have  each  a sepa- 
rate bedroom,  and  share  a study  with  one  other  student. 
The  charges  are  for  in-students  £126,  for  out-students  £51 
per  annum,  payable  in  advance  at  the  commencement  of 
each  term,  of  which  there  are  three  in  a year.  Separate 
apartments  can  generally  be  obtained  at  an  extra  charge 
of  £27  per  annum.  Students  in  college  are  strictly  looked 
after.  The  charges  mentioned  above  include  everything ; and 
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students  must  take  their  meals  in  college,  and  keep  college 
hours. 

The  course  of  study  for  a diploma  occupies  two  years  of 
three  terms  each.  The  terms  commence  on  January  6, 
May  6,  and  October  6. 

There  are  three  scholarships  tenable  for  two  years  at  the 
college,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  £80,  open  to  all  students 
intending  to  proceed  for  the  diploma  who  have  a first-class 
certificate  in  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Middle  Class  Exami- 
nations. There  are  also  some  valuable  prizes  and  medals. 

The  college  diploma,  which  confers  the  title  of  member,  is 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  two  years’  course  by  those  who 
pass  a satisfactory  examination  in  agriculture,  book-keep- 
ing, chemistry,  and  any  one  other  subject  selected  by  the 
candidate. 

Besides  printed  papers,  there  is  a practical  examination 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory  of  some  hours’  duration  ; 
or  in  the  event  of  mathematics  being  the  subject  chosen,  on 
surveying  instruments,  machines,  and  implements. 

No  students  are  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  diploma 
who  have  not,  -while  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes, 
secured  half  marks  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  total.  The  privilege  of  being  ex- 
amined again  in  a subject  in  which  a student  may  fail,  will 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  first  month  of  the  following 
term,  nor  granted  unless  one-third  marks  have  been  gained 
in  the  subject. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are — 

Class  I.  First  and  Second  Terms. 

Marks. 


Agriculture  (Soils,  Manures,  Implements)  . 600 

Chemistry  (Inorganic)  ....  GOO 

Natural  Philosophy  . . ...  300 

Mensuration  ......  300 

Book-keeping  ...  ...  300 

Geology  and  Botany  .....  300 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  . . . . 300 

Plan  Drawing  . . . . . .100 

Class  II.  Third  and  Fourth  Terms. 

Agriculture  (Crops)  . . . . . 600 

Chemistry  (Organic) 600 
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Marks. 


Natural  Philosophy  . ....  300 

Surveying  .......  300 

Geology  and  Botany  . . . . . 300 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  ....  300 

Book-keeping  . . . . . . 300 

Mechanical  Drawing  . . . . .100 

Class  III.  Fifth  and  Sixth  Terms. 

Agriculture  (Stock  and  Labour)  . . . 600 

Chemistry  (Agricultural)  ....  600 

Natural  Philosophy  . . ...  300 

Mechanics  .......  300 

Therapeutics  and  Hygiene  . . . . 300 

Book-keeping  ......  300 

Designing 100 


These  subjects  are  taught  partly  in  the  field,  and  the 
course  is  not  by  any  means  all  play,  as  instruction  com- 
mences in  summer  at  6.30,  in  winter  at  6.45.  In  addition 
to  these  subjects,  others,  such  as  agricultural  law,  building, 
&c.,  are  from  time  to  time  taught,  so  that  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  course  of  instruction  in  agricultural  matters  is  as 
complete  as  possible,  while  the  advantages  of  a course  at  such 
an  establishment  over  the  old  plan  of  picking  up  the  requi- 
site knowledge  as  pupil  to  a practical  farmer  in  an  unscien- 
tific and  haphazard  manner  are  very  evident. 

Farming,  like  everything  else,  becomes  a more  and  more 
scientific  occupation  as  time  goes  on ; and  whether  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  a thorough  knowledge  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples is  of  great  use,  if  it  is  always  borne  in  mind  that  the 
weather  and  climate  can  never  be  ruled  by  the  laws  of 
science,  and  that  every  country  and  district  has  its  local 
customs  and  peculiarities,  the  reasons  for  which  cannot 
always  be  discovei'ed,  but  are  generally  founded  on  some 
basis  established  by  experience. 

With  regard  to  our  colonies,  there  are  of  course  many 
openings  for  young  men  in  them,  but  by  no  means  so  many 
of  them  as  to  make  it  worth  a young  man’s  while  to  seek 
one  there,  without  some  definite  end  in  view.  The  distance 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  has  been  veiy 
greatly  lessened  for  all  practical  purposes  of  late  years,  and 
the  difficulties  of  locomotion  smoothed  away.  To  succeed  in 
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the  colonies,  a man  must  possess  all  the  elements  of  success 
required  at  home,  and,  in  addition,  be  prepai’ed  in  most  in- 
stances to  face  harder  work  in  a much  worse  climate.  There 
are  professional  men  of  a second-rate  sort  in  every  colony  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  needed,  and  sharp  men  of  busi- 
ness will  be  found  anywhere  where  money  is  changing  hands. 
The  opening  up  of  new  colonies  is  not  such  a paying  business 
as  it  was  ; the  first  settler  has  hardly  disposed  of  his  first 
year’s  produce,  before  he  is  surrounded  by  a hundred  com- 
petitors. The  work  is  so  rough,  that  the  most  fortunate 
men  are  to  be  found  in  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes. 
As  soon  as  a colony  developes  a new  industry,  a few  of  the 
sharpest  men  upon  the  spot  will  have  a chance  of  making  a 
fortune,  but,  as  a rule,  there  are  quite  as  many  people 
already  in  the  colony  as  the  industry  can  support ; indeed, 
some  of  the  colonies  are  already  obliged  to  send  their  sons 
home  to  find  a means  of  living,  as  the  writer  can  testify 
from  personal  experience. 

The  true  secrets  of  success  in  life  are  good  behaviour, 
capacity  for  hard  work,  upright  principles,  and  obedience  to 
the  powers  that  be,  exemplified  in  a tolerance  of  discipline 
in  the  earlier  years  of  a man’s  career.  The  duty  of  every 
father  is  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  from  his  son’s  earliest  years, 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  an  opening  for  him ; to  see 
that  his  early  years  arc  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  success  ; to  make  sure  the  education  given 
is  one  fitted  for  the  career  entered  upon,  and  to  remember 
always,  that  “ The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and 
He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.” 


THE  END. 
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SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 
BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  6*  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


In  royal  4to,  price  ior.  6 d.,  half  bound,  picture  cover. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN: 

His  Adventures. 

Comprising  Eighteen  magnificent  Coloured  Plates  from  original 
designs  by  Bichard,  and  full  Descriptive  Text. 


In  square  crown  8vo,  price  9 s.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Fourth  Edition, 
with  New  Illustrations. 

CYCLOPEDIC  SCIENCE  SIMPLIFIED. 

By  Professor  Pepper,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
Embracing  Magnetism  (including  the  Telephone),  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Chemistry.  With  upwards 
of  Six  Hundred  Illustrations. 


In  fcap.  4to,  price  9 s.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

OTHER  MEN’S  MINDS; 

Or,  Seven  Thousand  Choice  Extracts  on  History,  Science,  Philosophy, 
Religion,  &c.  From  Standard  Authors.  Classed  in  Alphabetical  Order. 
Edited  and  Selected  by  E.  Davies,  D.D, 

THE  STANDARD  BOOK  OF  GAMES  AND  SPORTS. 


In  square  crown  8vo,  price  js.  6d. , cloth  gilt. 

THE  MODERN  PLAYMATE. 

A New  Book  of  Games,  Sports,  and  Diversion  for  Boys  of  all  Ages. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD.  Fully  Illustrated. 

In  square  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  The 

HOME  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

An  Original  Work,  with  250  Choice  Illustrations. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Valentine. 

This  Volume  aims  to  be  a Standard  Book  for  Play,  Work,  Art,  Duty— 
Gaines  for  Play  Hours,  Work  for  Leisure  in  the  Home  Circle,  Art  for  tht 
Cultivation  of  Taste,  and  Duty  to  ensure  Home  Happiness. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


V 


FREDERICK  IVARNE  &>  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  T.  RYMER  JONES,  F.R.S. 

In  square  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  each,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 

MAMMALIA: 

A Popular  Introduction  to  Natural  History. 

With  200  Illustrations. 

THE  ANIMAL  CREATION: 

A Popular  Introduction  to  Zoology. 

With  500  Illustrations. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS  : 

A Popular  Introduction  to  Ornithology. 

With  200  Illustrations. 


In  square  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 


THE  ANGLER’S  SOUVENIR. 


Edited  by  G.  Christopher  Davies. 

With  Original  Woodcuts  and  33  Page  Steel  Engravings. 


In  large  crown  8vo,  price  7 s.  6 d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

HERALDRY,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Including  Boutell’s  Heraldry.  Edited  and  Revised  by 
S.  T.  Aveling.  Containing  nearly  500  Illustrations. 


In  square  crown  8vo,  price  55.  cloth  gilt ; or  6s.  with  gilt  edges. 

SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON. 

A New  Translation,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Paull,  from  the  Original 
Edition.  With  numerous  choice  Illustrations. 

In  square  fcap.,  price  is.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

LANGUAGE  & SENTIMENT  OF  FLOWERS. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  L.  V.  With  Floral  Records  and  Page 
Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &•  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


AN  IMPORTANT  ADDITION  TO  ANY  LIBRARY 

In  demy  8vo,  price  i8j.  half-bound,  1,100  pp. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of 

TOWNSEND’S 

MANUAL  OF  DATES 

Entirely  Re-modelled  and  Edited 

By  FREDERICK  MARTIN, 

Editor  of  “ The  Statesman’s  Year  Book,”  &c. 

With  Additional  Index  of  special  references. 

This  Edition  is  printed  in  larger  type  than  the  previous  ones,  and 
has  been  remodelled  and  re-edited  throughout  by  an  editor  of  much 
experience  ; an  extensive  Supplementary  Index  has  also  been  added. 
The  work  is  now  printed  in  demy  8vo,  and,  in  comparison  with  other 
works  on  a similar  subject,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  concise  and 
yet  comprehensive  of  any  issued. 


In  square  crown  8vo,  price  7 s.  6d. , cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

Flora  Symbolica  ; or,  The  Language  and  Sentiment 

of  Flowers.  Including  Floral  Poetry,  Original  and  Selected. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  John  Ingram.  With  16  pages  of 
Original  Coloured  Illustrations. 

A HANDSOME  PRESENTATION  BOOK. 

In  fcap.  4to,  price  7 s.  6d.,  cloth,  gilt,  640  pages. 

Sport  in  Many  Lands:  Europe  and  Asia ; Africa 
and  America.  By  "The  Old  Shekarry.”  With  Two  Hun- 
dred Illustrations, 

In  large  crown  8vo,  sr.,  cloth,  elegantly  gilt. 

The  Reverse  of  the  Shield  ; or,  Grenville  le  Mar- 
chant  in  the  Franco -Prussian  War.  By  Augusta  Marryat. 
400  pages,  14  page  Plates,  and  Map. 

In  royal  4to,  price  7s.  6d.,  picture  boards. 

Dore’s  Two  Hundred  Humorous  and  Grotesque 

Sketches. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  Is3  CO .,  PUBLISHERS, 


JDmt  Jfotrisa's  ifpriq  Jtoofas* 


In  demy  4to,  cloth,  elegantly  gilt,  new  style,  price  5$.  each. 

Mounted  on  Linen,  price  ior.  6d.,  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 

Birthday  Gift.  Comprising  24  pages  of  Original  Illustrations, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Contents  : — “ Hop  o’  My 
Thumb,”  ‘‘Sing  a Song  o’  Sixpence,”  “King,  Queen,  and  Knave  of 
Hearts,”  “ The  Fairy  at  the  Fountain.” 

Golden  Gift.  Comprising  24.  pages  of  Original  Illustrations, 
printed  in  Colours  and  Gold,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress.  Contents  .— 
“Little  Dame  Crump,”  “Childhood’s  Delight,”  “Hush-a-bye,  Baby," 
“Tottie’s  Nursery  Rhymes.” 

Favourite  Toy  Book.  Comprising  24  pages  of  Original  Illus- 
trations by  Harrison  Weir,  W.  Gunston,  &c.,  printed  in  Colours,  and 
Descriptive  Letterpress.  Contents: — “Cinderella,”  " Red  Riding  Hood,” 
“ Old  Mother  Hubbard,”  “ Little  Bo-Peep.” 

Keepsake.  Comprising: — “Alphabet  of  Fruits,”  “ Hare  and 
Tortoise,”  “World-Wide  Fables,”  and  “Cock  Robin’s  Courtship,”  &c. 
With  Original  Plates  printed  in  Oil  Colours,  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Welcome  Visitor.  Comprising: — “New  Year’s  Eve,”  “The 
Kingdom  of  the  Greedy,”  “Frisky  the  Squirrel,”  “Dick  Whittington:'* 
With  28  pages  of  Illustrations  in  Colours,  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

London  Picture  Book.  Comprising : — “The  Globe  Alphabet,” 
“ Nursery  Rhymes,”  “ Railway  A B C,”  “ Childhood’s  Happy  Hours.” 
With  24  pages  of  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim. 

London  Gift-Book.  Comprising: — “ Nursery  Songs,”  “Johnny 
Gilpin,”  “ Birthday  Party,”  “ The  Seaside.”  With  24  pages  of  Illustra- 
tions, printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim. 

Sunday  Picture-Book.  Comprising: — “Proverbs  of  Solomon,” 
“Joseph  and  his  Brethren,”  “Wonders  of  Providence,”  “Story  of  King 
David.”  Original  Plates,  printed  in  Oil  Colours,  and  Descriptive  Letter- 
press. 

The  Alphabet  Book.  Comprising : — “The  Nursery  Alphabet,” 
“ Country  Alphabet,”  “ London  Alphabet,”  “ Alphabet  of  Games  and 
Sports.”  With  24  pages  of  Illustrations,  printed  in  Oil  Colours,  and  De- 
scriptive Letterpress. 

Nursery  Favourite.  Comprising : — “ Robin’s  Christmas  Eve,” 

" Pussy’s  London  Life,”  “ Hey  Diddle,”  “Uncle’s  Farm  Yard.”  With  24 
pages  of  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim.  With  Descriptive 
Letterpress. 

Holiday  Guest.  Comprising: — “ Good  Children,”  “Bruin  the 

Bear,”  “ Dame  Trot  and  her  Cat,”  “Home  for  the  Holidays.”  With  Four 
double  Coloured  Plates,  and  16  pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  by 
Kronheim.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &*  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


Aunt  Louisa’s  Choice  Books,  continued .— 

National  Album.  Comprising : — “ Punch  and  Judy,”  “ Jack  and 
Jill,”  “ My  Children,"  "The  Faithful  Friend,”  With  Four  large  double 
Coloured  Plates,  and  16  pages  of  Coloured  Illustrations,  by  Kronheim. 

Zoological  Gardens.  With  24  Original  Plates  of  the  most 
prominent  tenants  of  the  far-famed  Gardens,  printed  in  Colours  by  Kron- 
heim, and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Home  Favourites.  With  24  Original  Plates  by  Harrison  Weir, 

printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim.  Comprising: — “Home  Pets,”  “My 
Favourites,”  “Household  Pets,”  “ Country  Pets,”  and  Descriptive  Letter- 
press. 

Welcome  Gift.  With  24  pages  of  Coloured  Plates  by  Kronheim. 
Comprising : — "John  Bull’s  Farm  Yard  Alphabet,”  “ Tabby’s  Tea  Fight,” 
“ Rover’s  Dinner  Party,”  “ London  Characters,”  and  Descriptive  Letter- 
press. 

Choice  Present.  With  24  pages  of  Illustrations  from  the 
Original  Pictures  by -Landseer  and  Herring;  printed  in  Colours  by 
Butterfield  & Co.,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

London  Favourite.  With  24  pages  of  Coloured  Plates  by 
Kronheim,  &c.  Comprising : — “ Alphabet  of  Animals,”  “Childhood’s  Play 
Time,”  “Our  Boys  and  Girls,”  “A,  Apple  Pie,”  and  Descriptive  Letter- 
press. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

Book  of  Drolleries.  Comprising: — “Ten  Little  Niggers,” 

“ Nine  Niggers  More,”  “ A Frog  who  would  a-Wooing  Go.”  Numerous 
Original  Pictures  in  Colours,  and  Letterpress  and  Musical  Accompani- 
ment. 

Lear’s  Book  of  Nonsense.  With  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Designs 

printed  in  Colours  by  Dalziel  Brothers,  and  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

Army  and  Navy  Drolleries.  With  24  Original  Designs  by 
Major  Seccombe,  printed  in  Colours  by  Kronheim  & Co.,  and  Descriptive 
alphabetical  Letterpre 


In  crown  8vo,  price  ir.,  picture  boards  ; or  cloth  gilt,  ir.  6d. 

THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  MANUAL. 

By  W.  J.  Chadwick. 

With  100  practical  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAVD. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  & CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


Britt’s  $$+6tu  Jfoterjnte” 

With  Illustrations,  Coloured  or  Plain. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

Jack  Stanley ; or,  The  Young  Adventurers.  By  Emilia 
Marryat  (Mrs.  Norris). 

White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Edited  by  G.C. Davies. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Defoe. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Unabridged. 

The  Young  Lamberts.  A Boy’s  Adventures  in  Australia.  By 
Augusta  Marryat. 

Heroism  and  Adventure.  A Book  for  Boys.  Edited  by  Mrs, 
Valentine. 

Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  By  John  G.  Edgar. 

Among  the  Tartar  Tents;  or,  The  Lost  Fathers.  By  Anne 
Bowman. 

Who  Won  at  Last.  ByJ.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Cris  Fairlie’s  Boyhood.  A Tale  of  an  Old  Town.  By  Mrs. 

Eiloart. 

God’s  Silver  ; or,  Youthful  Days.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Greene. 
Martin  Noble  ; or,  A London  Boy’s  Life.  By  John  G.  Watts. 
The  Young  Squire.  By  Mrs.  Eiloart. 

Captain  Jack;  or,  Old  Fort  Duquesne. 

Wild  Sports  and  Savage  Life  in  Zulu  Land. 

Edgeworth’s  Moral  and  Popular  Tales. 

Edgeworth’s  Early  Lessons. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Coloured  Plates. 

Sea  Fights  and  Land  Battles. 

Adrift  in  a Boat  and  Washed  Ashore. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  By  H.  B.  Stowe. 


With  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  new  style. 

Seven  to  Seventeen.  By  M.  M.  Bell. 

Kate  Duncan  ; or,  A Hidden  Wrong.  By  Mrs.  Valentine. 
Seventeen  to  Twenty-one.  By  M.  M.  Bell. 

The  Carbridges.  By  M.  Bramston. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


FREDERICK  WARNS  &»  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


Hants's  “Ifufiimij  ” Jrttarij 

Of  Three  Shilling  and  Sixpenny  Gift  Books. 

Small  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  gilt,  3L  6d. 

Encombe  Stories  (The).  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

The  Woodleigh  Stories.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

The  Falcon  Family.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams. 

Star  in  the  Dust-Heap.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene. 
Boys  of  Holy  Writ.  Bible  Narratives. 

Female  Characters  of  Holy  Writ. 

Mitford’s  Tales  and  Stories. 

Juvenile  Gift-Book.  By  the  Authors  of  “ The  Parent’s  Cabinet.” 
The  Birthday  Present.  Ditto  ditto. 

The  Schoolboy  Baronet.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene. 

Waifs  of  the  World;  or,  Adventures  Afloat  and  Ashore.  By 
C.  A.  Beach. 

Gilbert’s  Shadow.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Greene. 

Sea  Kings  and  Naval  Heroes.  By  John  G.  Edgar. 


Twelve  Distinct  Volumes. 

Each  with  32  Pages  of  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours  by  Dalziels, 
Evans,  or  Kronheim. 

In  large  crown  8vo,  price  2 s.  6d.  each,  picture  boards: 
or  Mounted  on  Linen,  price  5s.  each,  gilt  and  gilt  edges. 


1.  Children’s  Favourite. 

2.  Natural  History  Pets. 

3.  Alexandra  Nursery  Book. 

4.  Boy’s  Nursery  Gift. 

5.  Home  Favourite. 

6.  Girl’s  Nursery  Gift. 


8.  My  Sunday  Favourite. 

9.  Nursery  Album. 

10.  The  Alphabet  Book. 

11.  The  Children’s  Delight. 

12.  Daisy  Keepsake. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  price  is.,  picture  boards. 

SIR  ROWLAND  HILL,  K.C.B. 

A Biographical  and  Historical  Sketch , with  Records  of  the  Family  to 

which  he  belonged. 

By  Ebenezer  Edwards. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  fr  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 


Under  this  distinctive  title  are  now  published  New  and  Elegant  Volumes 
of  Standard  Poetry,  fully  Illustrated,  well  Edited,  and  printed  with  a Red- 
line  Border,  Steel  Portraits,  &“c. 

In  crown  8vo,  price  7J.  6d,  each,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ; or  morocco,  16s. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Longfellow. 

The  Legendary  Ballads  of  England  and  Scotland.  Edited 

and  compiled  by  John  S.  Roberts. 

Scott’s  Poetical  Works.  With  numerous  Notes. 

Eliza  Cook’s  Poems.  A Complete  Edition,  with  Portrait  and 
Steel  Illustrations. 

Moore’s  Poetical  Works.  With  numerous  Notes. 

Cowper’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited  from  the  best  Editions. 
Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited  from  the  best  Editions. 
Wordsworth’s  Poetical  Works. 

Byron’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 

Mrs.  Hemans’  Poetical  Works.  With  Memoir,  &c. 

Burns’  Poetical  Works.  With  Explanatory  Glossarial  Notes. 
Hood’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Life. 

Campbell’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Memoir. 

Coleridge’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Memoir,  Notes,  &c. 
Shelley’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Memoir,  Notes,  &c. 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad  & Odyssey.  With  Flaxman’s  Illustrations. 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  With  Original  Notes. 

Mackay’s  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Revised  by  the  Author, 
Herbert’s  (George)  Poems  and  Prose.  With  Notes,  &c. 
Heber’s  (Bishop)  Poetical  Works.  With  Notes,  &c. 

Keble’s  (John)  The  Christian  Year. 

Uniform  in  size,  price,  and  style,  but  without  Red-line, 

Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  120  Illustrations  by 
J.  E.  Millais,  Tennihl,  Pickbrsgill,  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  Harrison 
Weir,  &c. 

The  Spirit  of  Praise.  A Collection  of  Hymns,  Old  and  New, 

with  upwards  of  One  Hundred  choice  Illustrations. 

Christian  Lyrics.  From  Modern  Authors.  With  Two  Hun* 
dred  and  Fifty  Illustrations.  * 

Shakspeare  : The  Plays  and  Poems.  1200  pp.,  with  Portrait. 
Montgomery’s  (James)  Poetical  Works.  With  Prefatory 
Memoir  and  Explanatory  Notes.  100  Original  Illustrations. 


BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


